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DEPrH .-\XD f\-RRrXTS. 


J ;n 
ITE P ortion of the Atlantic which waters the northern and north- 
I 'i 
 

 I western shores of Europe and its islands is little more than a 
';: _ 
 . narrow basin when compared with the ,ast size and depth of the 

 
 !'ollthern section flowing between the Old and Xew ,V orlds. The 

 . L . _ north"n ,e", co,",, an orca which geological "oord clearly ,how, 
has for countless ages been the battle-ground of the l"i, al elements of land and 
water. Islands, archipelagos, banks, and submarine shoals here divide the aby!'s 
into secondary basins, while the English Channel, 
orth 
ea, and Baltic may be 
regarded as flooded plains, belonging geologically to the mainland. 
1':\"en on tbe mainlanrl it"elf it is not easy to determine the limits of the 
natural regions, tbe transitions in altitude and climate being \"Cry seldom sharply 
marked, while on the ocean it becomes impossible to draw any imaginary lines of 

epar[jtion. Xot only arc the climatic cbanges freely produced on the unbroken 
'surface of the watm"s, but tbe liquid mass is constantly displaced by the action of 
storms, tides, and conflicting- currents. ITence tbe oceanic are:J.s call only be 
indicated in a very approximate manner. 
Ke\"ertbeless the soundings that have been carried on since tbe middle of this 
century haye determined certain transitional zones between the various basins. 
The British and Scandinavian \\aters are separated from tbe American waters by 
depths of more than 2,000 fatboms, forming a h0llow trough between the t\\O 
continental masses. A lateral valley of tbis trougb. off the 
ewfoundland bank 
runs eastwards to mid-Atlantic, towards another deep basin stretching to tbe west 
of tbe Bay of Biscay and the Iberian peninsula; wbile between these two cavities 
the plateau of tbe 
-\.zores is C'onnected by a ridge with those of the European sms. 
Altogetbcr tbe European section of the Xorth Atlantic is comparatively very 
shallow, so that an upheaval of eyen :30U feet would almost efface itR eastern 
144 
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islands, St. George's and English Channels, the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Besides the great plateau of the l3ritish I sIcs there are others of smaller extent, 
including those of Rockall, the J:<'iirüer, Iceland, and JaIl )Iayen. From Scotland 
to GreenltUld there extends a submarine isthmus, wböse elevation has not yet been 
quite determined, but wbose lowest parts between the Orkneys and the Färüer 
bank are less than 380 fathoms below the surface of the water, with a mean depth 
of 2ïO f,-
thoms between the .Färöer and Iceland. ThÌs bst section seems to be of 
volcanic origin, and it is prubable that submarine action has contributed to the . 
separation of the North Atlantic waters into two distinct basins. The Rockall 
plateau is connected with the Hebrides by a ridge with a mean depth of 8:!O 
fathoms-about the same as tbat of the entire eastern basin between Iceland and 
SOT\"fay, or one-third of the approximate depth of all the oceanic waters. 
It "as formerly supposed that the Northern Ocean diminished in depth as 
it approached the pole, but the Swedish exploration of 18G8 has entirely 
exploded this idea. About lRO miles west of :-;pitzbcrgen the plummet measured 
2,(j.jO fathoms, and in the highest latitUile., where soundings have been taken a 
depth of 1,0ìO fathoms has bcen revealed. Scoresby found 1,li6 fathoms between 
::-:pitzbergen and Jan )Iayen in 1818, so that northwards as well as southwardI' 
the shallow European waters are bounded by deep troughs. 
'],he polar icebergs, advancing more or less southwards with the alternations of 
the seasons, also form a natural line of I'eparation for the E
ropean basins. It is 
remarkable that the bed of the ocean pre
ents in its reliefs foatures analogous to 
those of the neighbouring continents. 'V ere the waters to subside 1,000 fathoms, 
there would be revealed two peninsulas between Europe aud Greenland, projecting 
southwards like those of Scandinavia and the )Iediterranean. And were a 
further subsidence of 1,000 fathoms to take place, it would disclose east of 
SewfoundlalHl another and more extensive peninsula, wit
 numerous secondary 
ramifications, also stretching southwards, while the ridge now separating the 
western and eastern oceanic basins would appear as an isthmus connecting the 
northern lands with a ""fast peninsula similarly extending north and south beyond 
the Azores. According to mediæml legends formerly figured on marine charts 
as ascertained facts, one of these submerged peninsulas was still visible above the 
surface when the earliest seafarers visited these regions. The vanished land bore 
the name of the" drowned land of Buss," and it has by some been associated with 
the island of Finlanrlia, discovered by the Venetian brothers Zeno at the end of 
tbe fourteenth century, but which has since been sought for in vain. 
The movements of the Atlantic, like those of other scus, are due to various 
cau,;;es, hut are distinguished by their vast proportions and lack of uniformity. 
Although the phenomena they present have nowhere else been more carefully 
studied, many problems still remain to be determined. For their solution more is 
needed than a knowledge of the surface waters; account must be also taken of the 
counter-currents, of the varying temperature and saline character of the ocean 

hroughout its entire depth. 
Thanks to their daily recurrence, the normal course of the tides is much 
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better understood tLan that of the current
. The great tiùal flow setting north- 
"ards, and reaching the oppositp shores of the two hemispheres at the same time, 
i.. divided into three distinct streams on reaching the Routh-weRtprn shores of the 
British hIes. The main stream continues its northern course along the west coast 
ùf Ireland, while the two others enter the St. ({eorge's and English Channels. 
ßut after flowing round the west and north CO;lsts of Ireland the first stream 
passes through the Xorth Channel between Great Britain and Ireland, and there 
meets the second on its way from the south. The main stream, after making the 
circuit of :::;cotland, flows southwards along the east coast of England until it 
meets the third from the Eng-li"h Channel about the Straits of Do\er. At the 
same time these streams are constantly modified according to the position of sun 
and moon, the force and direction of the winds, the endless varieties of the 
atmosphere, so tbat mean re
;ults alone can be gi,-en.- 


GULF 
rRE \".--TBIPER \TrRE. 


LIKE the tides, the main currents of the 
orth-east Atlantic flow from the 
south and south-west. To a depth of over 500 fathoms tbe surface waters on 
the whole flow from south-west to north-east. and from south to north, from 
the Dermudas and Azores to the British hIes, Iceland, Hcandinavia, and 

pitzbergen. This is placed beyond all doubt by the tropical plants and 
articles of human industry. hearing the marks of their origin, strewn along the 
shores of 
orthern Europe and the polar islands. But it is difficult to say to what 
extent the Gulf Stream. escaping through Florida Channel from the Gulf ot 
)Iexico, is thus continued in the vast current, tra\"(
rsing the entire breadth of tbe 

orth Atlantic. Carpenter,t Findl<Jr. and other physici::;ts rightly regard this 
current as the result of a gpneral displacement occasioned 11y the tepid waters of 
the torrid zone setting in towards the cold waters of the arctic sea8. In fact. 
Florida Channel is far too narrow to give egre::;s to a strean. spreaùing for a space 
of at least 2,400,000 square miles between 
eandinavia. Iceland, and Xewfound- 
land. and reaching a greater depth than 830 fathoms below the surface. Tbp flow 
of the Gulf Stream at the Bahamas is variously estimated at from 500,000 t to 
a,ooo,OOO,OUU 
 cubic yards per second by writers who have a the or)' to support. 
But the upproximate calculations of others give a nominal volume of about 
.j:!,UUU,UOU cu1ic yard!", which would take no less than t,en years to fill tbe whole 
!"pace at present occupied by the tepid waters. Resides, the hydrographers who 
have studied the Bermuda seas have ascertained that off the rnited 
tates coast 
the Gulf Stream branches into a number of sm
ller currents, separated from each 
other by masses of colder water, and all gradually merging in the main current of 
the Atlantic. 


· The tidal systems arl' d. scribed in vol. iv. p. 7. 
t Lectlll"C at the Uoya] Institution, .z,;"tllre, M,lTch 10th, 1870. 
t James Croll, Philosopltieal -,lfagazille, February. I8iO. 

 Findlay, JOllrn,,[ 0/ the GlOgropl,ical Soeid!l. 18.j3; P/'oreldill!lR, IS69. 
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The velocit.y of this current has not yet been clearly determined, for it flows 
too slowly to be detccted in the midst of the various motions produced by the 
winds on the surface. .Admiral Irminger gives it a mean velocity of 3 miles a 
day, while Captain Otto thought it amounted to nearly l
 miles, at least on the 
Norwegian seaboard.'" .\ccording to Findlay it would take from one to two 
years to reach Europe f!'Om Florida, while Petermann consider" that a few months 
would suffice. 'Vhen General Sabine wa" in ILunmerftst in IH
:3, some barrels of 
palm oil were recovered, belonging to a vessel which h:;d been wrecked the 
previous year at Cape Lopez, on the we:st coast of Africa, near tbe equator. Tbese 
lJalTels must have twice crossed the .\tbntic within the twelvemonth. Floating 
bottles containing messages from seafarers in distress, and picked up at various 
points, enable us to fix approximately six montbs as about tbe time required for 
tbe di"placement of the waters fmm one to tbe other side of the 
orthern Ocean. 
Dut if the main ('urrent of the Eastern .Atlantic be not detected by HIP velocity 
of' its waters, it is revealcd plainly enougb by its higber temperatme. II undreds 
of thousands of observations made by such distinguished hydrographer." as :\JaUl"
', 
Andrau, 'Yallicb, Buchan, I rminger, Irrglcfield, and )[ohn bave supplied ample 
materidls for tbe prep,lration of a correct chart of tbis current from montb to 
month, and for tracing its sbifting limits. In summer, wben its outlines are 
rendercd most irregular by its struggle with tbe polar stream, it is strongly 
deflected hy tbe pre>:sure of the cold waters flo\\ ing fmm Daffin's Bay. But after 
passing tbis arctic stream, which continues to set southwards bcneath the surface, 
the soutbern current resumes it., north-eastcrly course, so tbat the isotbermalline::; 
revealing its presence are not deflected from their regular path. It strikes the 
western sbores of Iceland, bkirtillg the nOl tb coa>:t. But it meets 11 second 
polar stream about tbe eastern headlands of the island, causing it to flow back b
. 
the south coast. Here the warm waters, being :subjected to an enormous pre!2sul'e, 
are again deflected from tlleir north-easterly di,"pction. The polar stream docs not 
at once disappear beneath tbe surface stmta to form a bed for thc southem waters 
moving in an opposite direction. It struggles long fùr the ascendanc
', and the 
t\\O currents ramify into t
vo lIamllel belts flowing side by side in contrary 
directions. .\ccording to I rmingcr's ()b
cl'\-ations, the whole arca between 
Iceland and :-;eotland is intersected by these alternating belts of warm and cold 
water IJClonging to the t\\ 0 opposing currents. During his trip from Stornowuy 
in the Hebrides to lleykjaYik in Iceland, in the month of ,rune, lR.iG, Lord 
Dufferin caused the temperature of tbe surface waters to lIe tested every two bours, 
making altogether ninety ob:"cnations, and detected no le8s than forty-four 
changes from 2' to !l u , \\ hereas at the two extremes the thermometer marked 
exactly 4-;0 Fahr. 
After crossing the polar current, wbose normal direction "ccms to be from J an 
)layen to the Frisian coast, the Gulf f'tream continues to flow north-east, parallel 
with the shores of Scandinavia, then rounding it" northern limits in the direction 
of X oyaya Zcmlya. But whil,
 the main volume fullows the line of the continent, a 


. Pchrlll<IDD's JIittheilulI!l<II, 18i3. ISi8. 
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sccondary branch, arrc;;ted by the I<uhmarinc bed stretching from Dear r
land to 
:-:pitzbergen, is deflected northwanb under the sC\'cnty-fìfth dC'gree of latitude, and 
at lea
t during the months of July, August, and 
eptclDhcr, whcn the sea is free 
irom ice, it cont.inues in t.his dircetion parallel with the West coast of :-:pitzbergen, 
then trending round the Archipelago towards the north-east, and gradually 
lllergi
}g in the Ar.,tic Ocean. The mean temperature of this branch is 411 Fahr.- 
,,- est of 
pitzbC'rgen and of the submarine bank sC'parating this group from 
:-;candilltlvia, the mean depth of the ocean is much greater than in tllC' eastern 


Fig, 1.- Tnll'rR\Tl'HI: 01' THE S.'A I>l'HlKG TilE :'1:\1'11:1< OF ISGI:! " F.\IIHE'\'III:IT DEC;)IEE8. 
AccOiding to A I'e C1 m Inn. Ec
lc 1 ; 10,000,000 
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water;; towards Novaya Zemlya. Dr. nessel's soundings showed no great depth 
!letween this large island and :-:p;tzbergcn, thc differcncc being due probably to 
the struggle of the undcl'-cnrrents. In the west the relatively tC'pid waters haye 
the upper hand, di,"erting' the icebergs to other shores, \\ hercas farther east 
the cold currents prevail, running at the rate of 9 miles p
r hour, so that a 
· Yon Fre
ùt'n, in Petermann's J[itll".ibl1lgrn, ,i. 18G9. 
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boat manned with a strong crew can scarcely make head against them." These 
currents send southwards continuous lines of icebergs with their loads of detritus, 
which sink to the bottom during tbe summer at tbe contact with the southern 
hranch of the .Atlantic waters. The vast bank stretching north-west of Bear 
Island seems to be an immense submarine moraine similar to the bank of 
X cwfoundland. t But beyond those rocky deposits the polar stream continues to 
aow towards the warmer waters from the south, interpenetrating them with currents 
of cold water like those met with in the regions cast of Iceland. 
The arctic section of the East Atlantic is thus on the whole marked off wit.h 
sufficient clearness by the form of its submarine bank, by the general movement of 


Fi
. 2. -ISOTIIEI<)IAL LINES OF THE :NORTH.E

r ATLA:STIC IS JULY. 
ACCOl"ding to ]I[ohn. Scale 1 : 28,000,000. 
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its waters, and by the meteorological conditions. The European waters are almost 
entirely occupied, at. least in summer, by the tropical currents. Doubtless in 
winter the warm stream, although much more regular in its movements than 
during the hot season, is everywhere driven far to the south, the water north of 
,Jan )Iayen and Bear Islands being below freezing point, and almost entirely filled 
by icebergs. Still the mean tempprature of tbe North-cast Atlantic is at all 
times much higher than that found elsewhere in the same latitude. The mean 
difference fmm July to January between cold and heat for any gi\"cn point in this 


· Lamont, 
IaBqueray, Bulltlili de /n Sociiti de Gíograp/lic, October, 18;2. 
t Petul'm,ullI's .JUitt/wi/WlgClI, j,.. 1870. 
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region is only 9 '. Throughout the basin betwepn 
cot1and, Norwoy, Icelond, ond 
:-\pit.zbergen die surface woters are from 
' to.j warmer than the surrounding 
atmosphere, the proport.ion being re\'ersed ollly in summer, \\ hen the temperature 
of the atmosphere is slightly higher. The hot air is then tempered hy the sea, 
the reverse being the case througbout the re",t of the year. 
So gre,&t is the general influence exercised ll
 the main currcnt of warm waters 
on the climate of the European continent, and especially of the lands encircled by 
it, that it alone renders the British hlcs and Scandilla\ ia inhabitable. Like 
another Lahrddor, tLis region would remain the abode of wild onimols, maintllining 
with difficulty a few Ecottered communities on the bnks of the ::-heltered creeks. 


Fig. 3.-IsoTHEHM\L LI
E'. 1\oHTH E\ST ATLA"71C. I' JA
IAlI\. 
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It is the soutbern current acting ill concert 
enabled the English race to rise and develop. 
the moriern history of mankind. 
The deflection of the isothermollines caused by tbe currents of air and \\ater 
in the :\"ort.h Atlantic is the most remorkable phenomenon of tbe kind on the 
whole surface of the globe. In many places the importance of the latitudes for 
the local climate seems to be completely neutralised, the mean temperature rising 
not from nortb to soutb, but from south to north. This is due to the southern 
waters bringing with them the tropicol heat, and discharging it in the regiors 
of Xortbern Europe. A climate conveyed nortbwards by tbe current tbus oyerlops 


witb the soutb-west winds tbat bus 
Hence it bas played a chief part in 
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the normal climate of these lands. In the middle of the 
orth Atlantic, uncleI' 
the 50- parallel, the waters have a temperature of over /)4 0 Fabr. even in 
January, whereas in Silesia and Russia, under the same p:trullel, the ther- 
mometer at times falls to 20' or even 30-' below zero. On the westprn 
seaboard of Ireland, where the myrtle flourishes as on the :Mediterranean sbores, 
the winter temperature is bigher than that of Naples and Athens. III Great 
Britain the northern extremity of Scotland, washed by these soutbern \\ aters, 
enjoys in .Tanuary a somewhat warmer atmosphere than London and other towns 
in the sout,h of England. In sbort, the normal climatic laws arc here reversf'd. 
The winters of Iceland are ]e
s severe than those of Denmark. Tbe mean 
tpmperature of the sea, taken in January at the station of Fruholm, near Cape 

()rth-that is to say, in a latitude where the sun remains an entire month 
below the horizon-;s 
Ro Fabr., nearly 50 ahO\'e that of Vevey, on Lake 
Geneva, and 2 more than that of Venice, situated on the i\..driatic. III Tresco, 
one of the princip.II islands of tbe Rcilly gr
ur, palms and other tropical plants 
flourish in the gardens in the op2n air, altbou
b the Azores, 10 0 nearer to tbe 
equator, arc already beyond the geographical limits of the palm.. A traveller 
proceeding in J aIluary from Philadelphia to the 
 orth Cape, 2,100 mile..; Ilearer to 
t,he pole, would find himselt' always under the same isothermal latitude of 2 c to 3 0 . 
But going due nortb be would meet with a mean temperature of - I:
o in Baffin's 
Bay, under the same parall
l as the extreme :o;candinavian headland. The amount 
of heat liberated hy the i\ tbntic waters sufficcs to gi VB the wbole of X orth-west 
Europe a ten:pf'r lture in wint.er which, but for it, this region couM not enjoy even 
In summer. 
Thanks to the two superimposed currents of air and wa1-'r sctting towards the 
north-west shores of the continent, here is tho chief laboratory of the European 
dimate, and from this point especially proceed the fierce burricanes which begin 
in tbe "rest Indies and e nited States, sweeping thence across the Atlantic over 
the current of warm waters, and bursting on Europe after traversing the British 
Isles. The comparative study of the barometrical wawS is nowhere more important 
than on the European shores of the North Atlantic. The rains falling on the 
greater part of the continent, and giving rise to its multitudinous streams, are due 
to the \\'e<.;t winds prevailing on the western seaboard during the greater part, 
of tbe year. The vapour-charged atmosphere enveloping Europe as far as C
ntral 
Russia collies mainly from the X orth Atlantic. At the same time the moisture 
diminishes gradually eastwards, so that the lands situated far from the ocean are 
free from 1hose dense fogs so frequent on the shores of England. These were 
possibly likened to "marine sings," being neither of the air, tbe eartb, nor tll8 
water, but a mingling of the elements, p:'cventing the progresi! of vcssds, as 
described by the old navigator Pytheas, born under brigbter skics by the blue 
waters of the :Mediterranean. Typical of these foggy climes is the tract stretcbing 
nortb and west of Iceland. In IR(jH the members of tbe German Polar Expcdition 
found these northcm waters wrapped in fogs, on an a\-er3ge, for eight bours daily, 


. O>car Drndl', in retcrmanu's ]fitlhcilulIgtn, 1878. 



find so dense that one end of the ve!'!'C'1 ',"flS imi!-ible at the other. During" the 
month of J une the
' nc\"er once behdd a bluc patch of sky. On the other hand, 
the atmosphere in these sC'as is generally calm, und the storms are sC'ldom very 
fierce, although the low temperature makes them at times seem more violent tl}an 
they really are. :Most of them are of short duration, a:ld all end invariably in 
absolute stillncss.. 
The tempemture of the surface 
.<.ters ks enabled meteorologists to determine 
the outward limits of the Xurth .Atlantic warm current. Thermometrical 
calculations made in the deep waters have also re,'ealed the 
normal depth of the current in the various seas that ha'"e 
been scientifically explored. nut such dclicate and co!-tly 
observatiom have hitherto been nece
!'arily re
tricted to a wry 
small portion of the oceanic area. Till quite recently our 
information on the subject was limited to the revelations of 
1Yyville Thomson and Carpenter, aided by other naturalists 
who took part in the explorations of the Li[Jldl/i/l[J and 
Porcupil/e in 18GB and 181jO. Since then thes' heas h:1\"e 480 
been again explored under the direction of 
wedish and 
Xorwegiun seientihts, and in lE7ï nearly the whole of the 
Xorwegian waters were visited by the meteorologist 1Ifohn 
in the róril/[Jc/I, who has thus been enabled to draw up an 
isothermal chart based on his own observat ions and those of 
his predece"sor,,:. + 
The observatiúns ha,"ing been made dnr;ng the fine season, 
when the surface \\aters ure exceptionally heated by the 
rays of the summer sun, the hithe}to obsen-ed surface 
temperature was always high, falling rapidly in the deeper 
strata for about ,j3 fathoms. But the reverse was found to 
be the case in winter, when the surface was cool. The 
temperature was then obsened to rise to a ßtratum of normal 
he
t indicating the mean of the year, and found at a depth of 
not less than 35 fathoms. nut at this point the locul climatic 
influences cease, and the plummet penetrates the ocean depths 
in a temperature unafft;;cted by the sudden changes of the 
seasons. nelow the zone changing from winter to summer, 400 
the thermometer indicates a steady diminution of heat, the strata growing colder and 
colder without any reaction \\"batsoe,"er. The lowest 
emperature thus corre
ponds 
with the lowest depth; yet it was nowhere found to reach tbe freezing point, which 
for sea-water with a mean saline density is 25' 4' Fahr.::: The thermometrical 

oundings of Sir "
yyille Thomson and his associates have thus definitely refuted 
the hypothesis of Sir James Ross, who suprosed that the b, t'om of the ocean from 
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Fig'. 4.-TFMPERATl"I<E 
OF THE OCEA'I '\"Iè!'l' 
m. HOCKALL. 
According to Sir WyvilIe 
Thomson. 
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· Von Freeden, in Petermann's Mittheillwq(" iv. 1869. 
t Petermann's ltfittheil1mgm, Janumy, Ibi8. 
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TilE 'KORTH-EAST ATLAXTIC. 


pole to pole was at a uniform temperature of 4U Fahr., a temperature which was 
wrongly assumed to be that of the point of maximum density. 
In the Xorth Atlantic, as in other seas, the t.emperature diminishes from the 
surfilce downw:uds, but not uniformly. In certain strata the fall is measured only 
by tenths of a degree for hundreds of yards, whereils in the liquid mas<;es farther 
down there are sudden falls of sever:.ll degrees. These serious differences can 
oniy be explained by the volumes of water which here meet from various quarters. 
Thus, from the depth of 30 to .jOO fathoms, the waters of the Atlantic between 
Ireland and Rockall cool very slowly, for this zone is covered entirely by the warm 
mass flo"ing from the tropical seas. But from ;;00 to ï,jO and 1,000 f..t,homs the 


Fig. 5.-- FALL OF TE"\IPERATt:RE l
 THE Lo\\ ER DEPTHS OF THE A.TLA
TlC. \V EST OF 11IEL
D. 
AccOlding to SU" Wyville Thom90n. 
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diminution of temperature is much more rapid, owing to the influx of cold water 
from the polar regions flowing slowly in a direction contrary to that of the 
warmer upper currents. La<;tly, the f,tll of temperature from 1,00U fathoms to the 
bottom again becomes very gradual. At a depth of 2,13':; f,tthom"i, the greatest 
reached by the plummet and thermometers of the po/'cupinc, the naturalists 
observed a temperature of 35.J; but this was due west of Brittany, which is 
be
 ond the limits of the North-east Atlantic proper. 

\. study of these lower temperatures has shown that a sharp contrast is pre- 
sented by the two basins of the X orth 
\tlantic on eitber side of the submarine 
bank between Scotland and Ireland. In tbe west the ocean is occupied b
' waters 
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whose temper,tture to their lowest depths nowhere f,ills to freezing point, whereas 
in the east the" arm" ater is found only on the surface, resting on liquid str,lta at 
a glacial temperature, and less charged with salt. 
In the broad open passage between the Füröer and Shetland groups the sound- 
ings have clearly revealed the presence of the 10\\ er mass of cold waters flowing 
beneath the warmer upper strata, and it has enn been found possihle proÅimately 
to determine the limits of this, ast submarine stream. On either side of the coM 
zone the temperature falls nearly at tbe same ratio as in the neighbouring ocean. 
.\ t a depth of 8:?O fathoms the warmth of the water i'S still about 41) Fahr., 
whereas in the cold zone this temperature of 411) is 
Iready reached at a depth 
of 191 fathom>:, the thermometer marking 3:( Fahr. at 
:?S fathom
J. There is 


Fig. 6.-F.UL OF THE TE'\IPERAT!:RE I"; THE ".AR!.! A'D COLD 'YATERS. 
According to Sir Wyrille Thomson. 
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altogether a mean difference of 13 0 between the waters of the cold zone and tho'-'e 
of the surrounding seas. 
Judging from its direction, this volume of coM water seems to be a continuation 
of the p:>lar current which passes east ot 
p;tzbergen and Dear Island, afterwards 

inking below the warmer strata, and ultimately disappearing in the depths. Un 
reaching the elevation connecting the Fiirüer bank with the Hebrides, the cold 
zone terminates suddenly, as clearly shown by the various sounding.;; tbat ha\'e 
been made here. Yet the cold waters at this point rise somewhat higher than the 
submarine ridge, and might p.lSS it but for the resistance of the warm current. 
Unable to overcome this obstacle, thev are obliO'ed to recede, borne back bv the 
J 0 . 
upper current, which they in return rapidly cool, reducin!i it to a shallow surface 
stratum.. 


<) Mohn, in Petermann's .J[ittheilullgell, i. 18,8. 
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[uhn has endea,'oured provisionally to trace the outlines of the cold oceanic 
water;;, sc Ircely co\'"ered by a layer of tepid water from the tropics. Their limits, 
marked by the isothermal of 3
::> Fahr., very nearly coincide with those of the 
depths ranging from 27'J to 08.J fathoms east of the FärÖer and Iceland, and they 
stretch southwards in the form ofa long peninsula across" Lightning Strait;" that 
is, the deep trough sep:lrating the Färöer from Shetland. They are c\Terywhere 
arre"tcd by the ele,'ation of the submarine banks. 
In the aILlI
'"is of the salts with which the seas ar3 eh Irged naturalists have 
a further means of investigation, though doubtless a very delicate one, enabling 
them to fullow the course of the oceanic currents. They have ascertained that 
the average amount of salt in the North Atlantic proper is much greater than in 


Fig. 7.-TDIPER-\Tl. RE OF THE "'.\TERS os EITHEU 8IDE OF THE FÄUÒER BAXK. 
According to Mobn. 
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the wLole oce,m, and they naturally attribute this marked difference to the 
f'\"aporation produced in the tropical seas on the surface of the currents trending 
northward.,. 'Yherm'er the tropical current is felt, the waters may be detected 
hy the 
reater proportion of salt held in solution, while the presence of the polar 
!'trcam is similarly revealed by its less briny character. 


FArxA AXD FLlm \. 


Till: recent explorations in the Xorth Atlantic have not only upset the 
h
 puthesis of Sir James Ross regarding an assumed uniform temperature at the 
bottom of the ocean, but ha,'e also once for all exploded the theories of Edward 
For\)l's on the absence of a fauIl:t in the lower depths.. There were already 


. .. The 
atllral Hi-t,,
 of th" ElIlopean Sea
:' 
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abundant proofs to the contrary, and naturalists h;ld found many animal forms 
below the limits assigned to them by the le:uned explorer. X evertheless "uch 
testimony had not received all the attention it desened, and the triumphant 
scientific e
peditions of the Ligldllil/[J and Porcupine were needed before the 
previous labours of Ross, 'Yallich, Sars, Fleeming, Jenkin, and )Iilne-Edward;;; 
could be regarded as dcfinitely securcd to science. .<\.t all their sounding station" 
Carpenter, "
y' ille Thomson, and Gwyn J cft'reys found the ocean bed co, ereù with 
animal organi::;llls. In the great troughs of the Spitzbergen seas Torell had al;;o 
found such organisms in prodigious quantitie:1, far 
uperior in the wealth of their 
forms to those of the Scandinavian se:lboard. E,-en at the dr-pth 01 :l;:OO fathom"" 


Fig. 8.-Z0
E OF THE COLD \VATEllS I" THE XOl\TH ATLA
TIC, 
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the lowest reached by the plummet, the .<\.rctic Ocean posses",e;; a fauna of many 
sper.ies. The exploration::; have but slightly increased the number 01 fisbes known 
to science, but the museums have been enriched by many new ecbinoderms, some 
very curious and extremely beautiful, aTHI 'Yyville Thom,.;on alone h:lS been 
enabled to describe 2.jO new species of molluscs. On the other hand, the limits of 
tbe marine flora have remained unchanged. Beyond 50 fathom;;; the alga' become 
rare, disappearing altogether at a depth of 200 fathom". 
The wealth of the fauna is all the greater in tbe northern sea" 01 Europe 
becau"e their waters flow from different climatic region;;. The currents 01 warm 
"ateI' form:ng the upper strata bring" itb them southern organisms, while the' 
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opposing polar stream contributes fishes and other living creatures from the north. 
Thus it happens that in the cold zone of the Färöer Channel nearly all the echinu- 
derms belong to the samd species as those of Scandinavia and Greenland." "And 
althoug-h the European waters, especially on the Brit:sh and Scandinavian coasts, 
have been by far the most carefully studied, yet every fresh exploration reveals 
uq;anisms hitherto unknown to science. 
Some idea of the boullfUess life of the 
 orth Atlantic may be derived from the 
geological formations which this animal worM is ceaselessly creating. Between 
:s orway, the Fiirüer, and Iceland the bottom of the ocean at .l,OÜ() fathoms and 
UIH\ anls con;;:ists e\"erywhere of a greyish calcareous clay, formcd to a ver
" great 
extent of the remains of a species of foraminifer called Binocltlilla by the 
naturali:>ts. This organi;:m plays the same geological part in the Norwegian that 
the (,'!olJi!Jl'n"na cloes in the Greenland waters. These Ilew formations, which are 
being incessantly deposited on the bed of the Atbntic, are compared to chalk by 
Thomson and Carpenter, who have suggested that the chalk period has, so to 
'11l'ak. been continued uninterruptedly, and i., still being continued in the northem 
,.eas. In fact, the chalk now being formed in these waters is so like that uf the 
Engli,h clifr
 that the most skilful microscopist is not alway" al,le 10 distinguish 
them, It also contains many forms identical with the fossils of the older chalks,t 
while the different species present tbe same type. They seem to have heen slowly 
JIluclified during the course of ages. Forchhammer's chemical analyses, subse- 
quently confirmed hy the English explorers, have shown that the \YDters richest in 
calcarpous suhstances are precisely those between Ireland and Xewfoundland. 
Here the animah'ula' find in superabundance the element
 which tlwy bave to 
transform into those rocky strata in which as many as 300,000 ealcarcou" shells 
are sometimes fimnd in a square inch. In the inlets uf the Atlantic, such 
as the Kattegat amI Baltic, the proportion of calcareous matter is still greater,::: 
the cletritus on the banks of tho streams constalltl
' furnishing m'.terÏals to the sea 
for the furmation of Ill'" rocks. 
During the la"t ten centuries the fauneL of the North .Atlantic m"IY have been 

lightly modified by the action of man. The Basque fi,hermen first of all exter- 
minated the "peeies of whale frequenting their shores, amI later on the Ba!r(,IìR 
/ìllIlC((, formerly ml't with off the European coai'ts in all the northern waters, wa.;; 
relentle!'o,.ly pursued by the Bai'ques and others, !'o that since the beginning of the 
t'ighteenth ("entury it has retreated farther and farther towards the Pobr Sm. At 
the opening" of the present century o\"er a thousilIld whales Wl're )'earl.\. taken in 
the Spitzhergpn water,.; in 1814 as many as 1,--1=37 were captured, but they became 
rarer from year to year, and in 1::;4u had disappeared altogether. At present 


· ".p'il!c Thom.on, .. Df'pthß of the Sea," p. 43. 
t According to Rllp..rt JOII'S, 19 in 110 f..raminifera. 
:;: Prop,.rti',n of ralcarcous matter in the Atbnlic (ac,'orùing to Forchhammer) :- 
,.h'en!.!e of Ih.- Ocean 2"96 in 1,000. 
Xorth All", tif", j.et\Yecn la.itudc 3D' and 55' 3"Oi 
K,.ttegat 3'29 " 
B
& . 3
9 " 
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w"iale fishing is almost abandoned iu the ::\orth Atlantic. The walrus also, 
formerly so common that the.K ormans, without lea, ing the Scandinavian waters, 
procured enough ivory from this animal to pay their "Peter's pence," is no 
longer met beyond the northern latitudes. But the grindehval is still hunted, and 
the fishermen of the Färöer Islands alone capture oyer l,:2Uu :rearly.. 
The ScillllllllS borcali.s (lwakjiirill(J, l/aka!) is also i'ought for the sake of its lin
r, 
and as many as 23,000 are annually killed on the coasts of Iceland. The seal, of 


Fig, 9.-NOR\\EGlA.'l COAST: YIEW OF THOXDHJnf. 
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which fi,-e species are met on the shores of Iceland, Jan ßIayen, and SpitzbergeiJ, 
forms a special object of prey, and about ow' million are yearly taken in the seas 
stretcbing between Scamlinavi:l and Grepnlaml. t )Iodern industry needs a 


.. Irmin
er," Xotcs BlIr les pèchf's d;l D'!nam'!rk, do's îles Folr3
r," &c. 
t Cli. Grad, .. Esqlli'.é rliys:que ,kò îlcs ðJ,itzùe"g'pn:' 
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constant and e,-er-illcfl asing supply of oils and skins, and these fi:,heries are 
accordingly conductcd with en
r-inereasing eagerness. But all things being 
linked together in nature, from the huge whale to the microscopic foraminifer, 
any disturbance of the balance in olle section of the marine f.mna must necessarily 
produce a general disphcement in all the other branches down to the most rudi- 
men tary organisms. 
The fishes which are sought near the CO.1sts and on the submarine b.1nks are so 
prolific that they do not seem to have yet been threatened with extermination. 
Beroide3, the numbers taken by the fishermen are insignificant compared with the 
prodigious slaughter going on between hostile species in the seas themseh-es, The 
importance of tbe cod as an article of food is well known, but there is no danger 
of the species being diminished by the fisheries in the Iceland and Rockall waters, 
on the Färöer and Dogger Banks, or by the 20,0()() X orwegiaus and Lapps engaged 
in this industry about the Lofoten Islands; only the shoals do not now always 
make their appearance in the same regions, and before the application of tel
- 
graph)' the fishermen often lost many days anù even weeks in their search. 'While 
most fish, such as the salmon, sturgeon, and smelt, leave the high seas to lay tlér 
eg-gs in the streams and along the coasts, the cod, on the contrary, spawns in the 
deep waters, where the embryos are developed far from the land. Hence, however 
great mlY be the destruction of the fry and maturc animal along the seaboard, the 
vast laboratories where the race itself is renewed remain untouched. 
Economically still more important than the cod is the herring, at least, 
:300,000,000 of which are taken on the Norwegian shores alone, It is well 
known how much this fish has contributed to the prosperity and influence of 
Rolland. Yet the fishers have often fancied that it might grow scarce in the AtLmtic. 
nut if the shoals dis Ippear in one phce, they never fail to reappear in another in 
unreduced numbers, making the waters alive, so to say, and followed by mult.itudes 
of carnivorous animals. "It seemed," says Michelet, "a
 if a vast island had 
emerged, and a continent was about to be upheaved.'''''' For two centuries after 
the year 1000 the herring made its appearance chiefly in the East Baltic; then it 
showed a preference for the shores of Scania down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, after which the principal fishing stations were tbose of the 
orth Sea, 
along the sandy shores and cliff's of Scothnd and Norway. Lastly. the herring 
appeared in great numbers on the west coast of Swedl'n, in the Kattcgat. But 
notwithstanding all these shiftings it is not a migrating fi
h, as was fOlmerly 
supposed. It haunts the deep oceanic valleys, whence it rises towards the coasts 
to deposit its spawn. Naturalists have also asccrtained that it cannot live in 
waters of a lower temperature than 3R o Fahr., t so that the fishermen now 
know that when they enter a colder zone t.hl y will find no herrings there. 
Experts are also able to distinguish the various species, and to say whetller 
they came from tbe Scotch or :KoJ'wegian shores, from the Baltic or German 
Ucean. 


· .. I.'1 Mer." 
t A Boccie. Yan Ben<
Jcn, &c. 
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TIlls last section of the X orth 
\tlllltic, a SOl t of open g'ulf between I'f'alldi- 
navia and Great Britain, but communicating with othel' ,.:eas through the English 
Channel and the Sound, is e
tremdy rich in animallif(., "Yith good reason one ot 
its sections has béen named Fisher:s' Dank, fur tIlt' tish here ;:warm in myriads, and 
the cod is taken alive for the market:" of London and the other large cities of X urtlt 
Europe. .About 900 smaeks, of which G50 are owned in England, visit tbese banks, 
and tbe yearly take is estimated at .5,000 tons. The choicest eod come from one 
of these banks, the Dogger, or " Lugger's Dank." · The K orth 
èa, spreading its 
shallow waters over the plateau above which rise the British Isles, offers thf'SC 
excellent fishing grounds precisely because It is of no great depth, and its bed is 
nowhere eover
d with rocks or stones. The only ubjects presenting any rc"istanct' 
tu the tisllPrmcn's trawling-nets are the oyster beds. These deep-sea molluscs 
have little flanmr; but those of the coa;;t,; al'e highly esteemed, especially tl,e 
so-called Ostt'nù oysters, whieh are brougl->t from the shores of England tu be 
fattened in the Belgian grounds. Hundreds vf milliuns vf mussels, cockles, 
and other shell-fish are also yearly taken on tllP sam!y sLores of Schleswi
- 
JIvlstein, and u"ed either fur making lime or enriching the land. 
",Yith a greater area than the Brit"sh hIes, tbe :Xorlh Sea is limited towards 
the X orth Atlantic hy a steep incline known as the IÚIllIllf'r, and is e, erywhere 
di.,tinguished by its shallow waters, seldom exceeding 30 fathoms in depth, thoug-h 
sinking to 103 on the cast coast of Scotland. Its bed is merely a vast bank varierl 
by a number of sf'condary flats and shoals, and most gevlogists belie,"e that during 
the ghcial period this inlet was tilled II.\" lung lilies of icebergs drifting with the 
current from the glaciers of Scandinavia, Iceland, and Gn
at Britain. t The masses 
of ice, constantly rene\\ ed within the bnrl-Iocked basin, here deposited their boulr1.ers 
and detritus of all sorts, whi..h gradually crumbling away, formed the bed of thL 
:Xorth Sea. The proces;; is still going on, only the Mbris formerly l'l'Ought 
by the icebergs is now rellaced bv the vohmic remains drift,ing with the culd 
currents from Jan )Ia.yen and Icel-nul.::: It ma
', indeed, be a"kerl how il1C Xorth 
:-;ea hG.s gradually been filled in, while on the south coast vf :XonHl.Y the Skager 
Rak still maintains a depth of 200 to 300, and even 450 fathoms. This is pro- 
bably due to the glaciers which formerly filled this deep trough forming an 
-extensi,"e fiord fed by several secondary onps. Beyond this receptacle the 
accumulated masses of ice entered the polar current, which bore them farther 
south and distributed the débris oyer the bed of the Xorth :-;ea. 


· Xot the"]) .g"s ß
nk:' foS it .IPI'(O"r"J on the old maps. 
t R 1fisar, .. Physical Geolug\' ani Geo:::r..phy of (,nat B.iI'lÏn," p. 167. 
::: .. AnnaleB hydrogr81'h:ques," 18ï3, yoi. iv, 
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TIlE BALTIC. 


TIlE Skager Rak communicates through the Kattegat with the Baltic, wbich, 
like tbe Korth Sea, is Hn inlet of the Xorth Atlantic, though differing from it 
both in the composition and general character of its waters. Thp. word Baltic, 
probably of Lithuanian origin, as \\ ell as the island of Raltia mentioned l,y 
l)liny, is said to mean" white," in reference to its short and foaming crests. By 
the Germans it was called the East Sea when its southern shores were occupied by 
the Slavs, and tbis designation, true as reg,ucls Denmark alone, has remained tbe 
general name of this inland sea. 
It may in some respects be considered as an affluent of the Atlantic, to which 
it contributes much more than it receives in return. Tbe Xeva, Xicmen, Vistula, 
Uder, and the two bundred and fifty other streams of all sizes discharging into the 
Baltic, send down a yolume of water far in excess of what is lost by evaporation. 
The amount bas not yet been directly ascertained, but judging from the mean 
snow and rain fall of the entire basin, its normal increase IDay be set duwn at 
16,000 cubic yards per second. The whole of this excess must escape to the 
Atlantic through the Sound and Great Belt, for the level of the Baltic is not, as was 
till lately suppcsed. higher than tlmt of the Xorth Sea. A\.n out flowing current 
has accordingly been detected, running constantly from Copenhagen and Elsinore 
to the Kattegat, except when neutralised, or even reversed, by the north winds.'* 

 everthdess the currents flowing from the Baltic do not fill the entire depth 
of their outlets. As in the Dard,tllelles and Bosporu", there is a smaller back 
flow of 1I10re saliae and consequently he:1\ ier water, which is di:,tributed through- 
out the basin of the Balti
. But for this circumstance the lbltic would, in the 
course of a few centuries, lose its bracki"h character and become a large river 
basin, presenting the appearance of an ocean inlet, but forming no part of it. 
The chemical analysis of tbe water taken from various depths has determined the 
existenceof the lower back currents in the Soand and Great Belt, constantly renewing 
the s:lline properties of the Balti
. In the Great Belt, )Ieyer, )Iöbius, Karsten, and 
Hensen have ascertained that the uPI
er and fresher current is 10, 1h<> lower and 
more s:tlt counter-stream nearly 30 fathoms rIpep. t The bydrau]ic ,,"or],s undertaken 
in the harbour of Copenhagen and the Sound have uho aff'ordecl an opportunity of 
directly measuring the saline back flow. It has often h'en ohl'l'J'H'd that of 
two sailing vessels stemming the surface current in the 
ùuIl(l, here much 
:shalluwer than in the Great Belt, tbe larger has much the admntage, being aided 
underneath by the opposite stream to which its hull penetrates. 
Altbou
h the salinelless ùf tbe great basin is thus con5tantly maintained, still 
the gulfs farther removed from the .Atlantic receive hut a small quantity of salt, 
the currents growing less and less brackish as they achance from the Skager Rak 
· Course r,f the upper current in the S"unrl for 13-1 days;- 
From the B.,ltie to tI,.. Korth Spa. SG days. 
}'mm thp 
 orth /-ie, t'J the BlllLie . 24 " 
1" equilibrio . ........ 2-1" 
ForchhJrnmer and rrosilus, Pltilosoplu"c{lIT/"{I11s{lctiol.s, 18G.j. 
t "Expeditiun of the rOil/I Nil';"," ISil. 
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to the remote Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. The Xorth Sea is scarcely less salt 
than the ocean, notwithstanding the quantity of fresh water discharged by thp 
)Iaas, Rhine, "
eser, and Elbe. But in the Kattegat, Great Belt, and 
ound 
the proportion is reduced by one-half, at least on the surface; towards the centre 
of the ba
in on the south-east shore;; of Sweden it falls to one-seventh; while in 
the farthest gulf, near S1. Petersburg, Lmed, :md Torneà, the surface waters are 
almost sweet.- Even in the neighbourhood of Stockholm the water of the outer 
bays lllay be drunk without inconvenience. But after the east winds ha,-e long 
premiled, cansing an inflow of water into the nctwork of canals about 
tockLolm, 
Lake :Miilar itsf'lf becomes somewhat brackish. Thus, according to the prevalence 
of the winds and the gl'eater or less abundance of the ri,-ers falling into the Baltic, 
its saline properties change constantly even on the same coasts, though nowhere 
sufficiently to allow the inhabitants to extract salt from the sea-water. !Juring the 
Crimean war, cutting off the usual supply from the south of Europe, the Fin- 
landers and E;;thonians boarded the English and French vessels in que:-.t of this 
article, even at the risk of being made prisoners. t 
The B<Jltic differs from the .xorth :Sea and .\.tlantic in the great ,-arialions of 
its temperature frum season to season, in this respect rather resembling the 
fre;;h-water lakes of .x orth Europe. \\
hile the shores of .x orway and Lapland 
beyond Cape X orth are absolutely free from ice e,-en in the depth of winter, 
the whole surface of the Gulfs of Buthnia and Finland is usually ice- bound from 
Xovember to April. This is due to theil' Ie,s saline character, to their greater 

hallowness, and to the action of the cold north-east and east winds unchecked by 
the low hill;; of Finland and llussia. The Baltic shorcs of Germany are al
o 
frozen for a certain di,.tance seawards, and the open waters in the centre of the 
basin are filled with floating mao;;ses, which, drifting" ilh the current, block the 
outlets of navigation during the cold season. 
In ex::eptionally cold years the" hole of the Baltic itself has been frozen 
owr. and cros;:ed by temporary high-roads of commerce. This occurred at least 
ten times during the thirteenth, fourteenth. and fifteenth centuries, when trading 
earanms often proceeded from Sweden and Denmark to Lübeck, llostock, Stnù- 

und, and Danzig. "T ays:de inns were built on these routes, fairs were held 
on the iee, and packs of woh-es pa;;;;ed over trom the .x ol'wegian forests to the 
Jutland plains beyond the Baltic. In H;.:ïR armies eng:lged in deadly combat 
on the ice. Frederick III. of Denmark, h:n"ing rashly declared 'Hlr against 
Sweden, CLark.. Gustayu<;, then warring in Poland, hastened to the Little Belt, 
"here he enc.lmped with 20,000 nH'n. nere he caused the ice to be te<;ted, 
yentured across with horse, cannon, and transports, and defeated the enemy 
oppo;;ing his landing on the islanù of rünf'Il. Then venturing on the frozén 
· )I
an e .lineness of Ihe orean 3-1'-104 in 1,000. 
Korth Sc.t. 32"823 
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urface of the Great Belt, he made his W,IY by the i"lamls of Laaland and 
Falster to Zt'alanll, dictating' peace under the walls of Copenhagen. But in 
1809 the capital of Sweden was in its turn threatened by a Russian expedition 
which crossed the Baltic at the (l,varken Islands, the narrowest p:lrt of the Gulf 


Fig. 1O.-DEl'THS OF THE BALTIC. 
scale 1 : It ,000,000. 
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of Bothnia. During the last four centuries these great f,'osts I.a"e become rarer, 
and throughout the basin the severity of the extreme colds h'Is l'een mit,igatt::d 
-a fact opposed to the hypothesis of thm:e who beliew, with .Adhemar, in a 
general caoling of the northern hemisphere since the twelfth century.- 
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x 0 mountains of floating i.'e are seen in thp B".lti,', as in the polar seas; 
but here and there detached m
H"ses rising from 14 to 1() feet above the 
smface present a faint image of the fragments of glaciers met" ith in the waters 
to the south of Spitzbergen and Greenland. These masses, like those of the 
glacial epoel}, are occ
sionally charged with stones and other detritus, thus on It 
small scale continuing the transport of erratic boulders, at one time of such 
importance in the geological history of Scandinavia, Finland, and Germany. 
Scientific records quote a grèat number of facts bearing witness to this dis}Jlace- 
ment of r0cks borne southwards by the broken ma!--:,es of ice. Blocks of granite, 
weighing many millions of pounds, have been thus tr,lll
ported from the coast of 
Finland to Ho
l.Uld Island,- 
The bw of decreasing temperature observed in the Atlantic pre\"uils also in 
the Baltic, at least in summer. But the transition is here much more r3pid, the 
inland sea being but sligbtly affected by tbe action of tbe warm currents wbich 
temper tbe waters of tbe nortbern seas. The lower strata vary in temperature, 
as in tbe Atlantic, and are usually very near freezing point. ThuB tbe plummet 
reaching tbe bottom in a depth of .jO to 100 fathoms in a "ÇÜr
' short sp:.tce tra,erses 
liquid strata varying at least lö J . 
The Rlltic is nowhere as deep as tbe 8kager Rak. Between Copenbagen 
and Bornholm tbe line ne\'er reaches a depth of 32 fathoms; east of Bornholm, 
and in the same latitude, it falls to (it); but tbe awrage is about 44, with 
no more than 8 fatboms on the 
tolpe and some other submarine banh. 
Farther north, where tbe Baltic is widest, the depth increases with its 
area. The greatest depresÚon discowred by the POll/crania in 1
;1 lies between 
Gotland and 'Yindau, where a depth of 126 fathoms was reached, pre\ious but 
incorrect soundings haying gi\'en 2uO fathoms. All the harbours, both in the 
south and north, are shallow, being inaccessible to vessels drawing O\er IG 
to :!O feet. Still, as a whole, the B:tltic is deeper than the Xorth 8(;a. tIts 
bed has, so to S.lY, not yet b:ml levelled, still presenting numcrous inequalities, 
in thi, respect resembling the beds of the c:Juntle,s fresh.\\ater lakes in f:weden 
and Finland. 
There are no appreciable tides in the DJ.1tic. Soutb of the Straits navigation 
takes no account of them, though naturalists are able to verify their presence 
in the )Ieeklenburg and Pomeranian ports, determining their rise to within 
11 fraction of an inch. Thus in the harbour of 'Yismar the difference bet\\ecn 
ebb and flow is estimated at about 3
 inches. The variation dimini
hes 
rontinuany eastwards, at last escaping the most careful observations. Such 
fnint oscillations are as nothing compared with the changes prcdu('ed by the 
IItmo;:pheric currents. The strong and continuous \\est winds cause the water 
to fan from -:1 to 5 feet::: ill Kid Harbour, and on the low shores of the TIaltic the 
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water-line IS often dil"placed several hundred yards acconling to the directio:l of 
the wind8. 
Like all land-locked basins, the Daltic is much influenced by atIllospÌi('ric 
changes, producing the so-called 8eic1/(w, analogous to tbose of Lakes 1\eucbâtcl 
and Geneva. 8cbulten was the first to explain thcse pbenomena, sbowing tbeir 
coincidence with the movements of the barometer. The waters rise in propor- 
tion to the depression of the air, often attaining an elenltion of ;3 to ü feet. 
This happens most frequently in spring and autumn, but the phenomenon takes 
place also in winter bene:lth the ft'Ozell surface, which is then upheaved and even 
burst asunder with a territic report by the force of the rising waters. t)ther 
and 1I0t yet explaincd movements also occur, though at long intervals, in the 
Baltic. "T e read that at times the sea rmrs in fine weather, rises, and Hoods the 
shores, as in 1,7!), when it deluged the town of Leba, in Eitst Pomerania, rising 
16 feet above its usual level. These phenomena are c.lllcd "sea-bears," not 
perhaps so much on account of the accompanying noises as of tbeir analogy to 
the" bores" of m:trine estuaries. }<'ormerly the process was reversed, tbe sea 
receding without any apFtrent cause to a great distance al,mg tbe flat sbores of 
the Daltic.. 
It is certain that during recent geological epochs tbe Daltic bas greatly 
changed in form, and observations now being made show tbat it is still cbanging, 
It rougbly occupies a long valley parallel to the Scandinavian table-land, but its 
outlet towarcls the ocean has been shifted. The channels of the Sound and tbe 
Belts have becn opened through rocks which at one time formed continuous land, ' 
At various points along thcse straits tbe opposite sides are seen to correspond, 
sbowing tbat tbey have been forced open by tbe action of tbe water. The 
marine deposits left in the interior of Sweden also pro\-e that the Baltic COlll- 
municated directly with the Kattegat through the great Lakes 'Venern and 
'Vettern, at prescnt connected by the Gòteborg Canal. 
\.t considerable depths 
in these lakes the naturalist Lovén bas fished up various species of arctic marine 
crustacea belonging, some to the Polar Sea, others to the Gulf of Bothnia.t The 
presence of these animals shows that in the gbcial period the Swedish lakes 
communicated with the 13altic, and were not sweet, but. vast salt straits winding 
from sea to sca, Owing to the upheaval of the Scandinadan peninsula which is 
still going on, they were transferred to land-locked basins, and their waters, con- 
tinually fed by rain and river, lost all their f'aline character. )lost of their 
fauna perished, but some became acclimatized, and it is these that are now dis- 
('overed at the lowest depths of the Swedi
h lakes.::: 
In animal species the Baltic is one of the poorest seas, the mingling of 
sweet and salt waters and tbe great \"ariability of the yearly temperature being 
un favourable to the development of life. According to 
ilsson there are not thirty 
species of salt-water fishes, and the only cetacea are the seal and dolphin. .All 
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the species are found also in the Xorth Sea, so that none are here indigenous. 
The only differences hitherto où-erwd between the Baltic and oceanic fauna 
arc mere modifications caused hy the local surroundings. Such slight changes 
cannot ju
tify the creation of Baltic species attempted by the Scandinavian 
naturalists. The salt-water 6"h "hich seems to have the best claim to be 
regarded as a di:;tinct Baltic species is the Gadlls callarius, or BIt/ficus, a variety of 
the cod highly esteemed for its flavour. 
TIut if the fi
hes that have migrated from the Kattegat to the Baltic are of 
few species, they none the less abound in numbers. Thus in the Day of Kiel 
as many as 240,000 herrings have been taken in a day, each with at least. 10,000 
of the little crustace:& known as the Tamora IOllgico/"llis in its stomach. lIence in 
the fishing seasun of about three weeks' duration over fifty billions of [amora have 
been devoured by a single species in a single bay of the Baltic.. The Odense 
Fiurd, penetrating from the Kattegat into t,he northern shores of Fyen (Fünen), 
teems with excellent cod to such an extent that, for want of a market, they are 
;:old fur manure to the peas:mtry at two or three shillings the cartload. t The 
organisms swarming in the smallest B...ltic inlet must be reckoned by millions of 
billions. 
The same contrast observed between the open and inland seas also exists 
between the western and eastern hasins of the inland sea itself. "
est of Rügen, 
on the shores of )lecklenburg and LÜbeck, the marine flora and fauna present a 
great many varieties not fùund in the Gulf of Stettin.::: The eastern basin as a 
whole is much less thinly peopled than the western, a difference due to its lower 
temperature and to the brackish nature of its waters, suitable neither for marine 
nor for fresh-water animals. The organisms that ha,-e succeeded in adapting them- 
seh-es to this medium are such as are enabled to endure the extremes of heat 
and cold, and which MÖbius acc'.}rdingly propused to call Eurythermm. Thus 
there are here found only sixty-nine species of im-ertebrates, or about a third of 
those that frequent the Danish waters 
 'Vherever the water becomes drink- 
able the marine fauna disappears. The Gulis of Dothnia and Finland are 
inhabited exclusiyely by fresh-water molluscs, and the twenty species of fishes 
here found are also similar to those of the Finland and Swedish lakes. Thus the 
Baltic presents the curious example of a sea with two distinct faunas, one oceanic, 
the other lacustrine. In fact, the sea itself is of a twofold character, by its great 
southern and western basins forming a gulf of the ocean, in its northern and 
eastern extremities consisting of open lakes resembling in their phenomena and 
products the waters of the surrounding mainland. 
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"Sheep," or "Xayigators'" Islands, as the term has been 
nl1'iously interpreted, depend politically on Denmark, but have 
no geographical connection with Scandinavia. Isolated in mid- 
.Atlantic, they are surrounded by ahysses several hundred yards in 
depth, the submarine pluteau on which they rest forming a sort of 
<}uaJnmgulur support, enclosed by the deepest waters on the east or Scandina- 
I iall side, and twice as far removed from that region as from the Shetlands. 
Odmeys, and IIeLrides. The Färüer Dank is also connected with the Hebrides by 
a suh1l1arine ridge, and to judge from tl]eir general direction, t.he islands themselves 
seem to be fragments of a furmer range, of which Rockall is another remnant, and 
which ran parallel with the crests of the Caledonia.n groups and the north of 
Scotland. In their climate, flura, and fauna the Färöer also resemble these lands, 
whicb, however, are all alikc ScuIlllim.yi III rather than llrit,i".h in respect of their 
inhabitants. 
Like the Shetland:;; and OrkneS's, they are composed of a few large and thinly 
peopled i".lands, of some uninhahited islets affording pasture for sheep, and of 
larren rocks frequented by flocks of spa-fuwl. 'l'he surface is almost everywhere 
hilly, with buld headlands, and heights of oyer 2,000 feet in Strömü and Üsterö, 
culminating with the Slattaretindur (2, ì.j6 feet), on the north coast of Österö. 
The rock8, covered with a thin layer of humus, arc grassy or mossy, delicate 
transitions of plants, fern, and heath fullowing in succession from sea-level to the 
topmost summits. The hOlH;es, mostly scattered, take the hue of the rocks, owing- 
to the sods of whicll their roofs arc formed, and hence are not easily detected even at 
short distances. Like thosc of Scotland and Scandinavi
, the rocks are scored hy 
the action of ice, !ind the lines running east and \\'est, or north and south, clearly 
show that" hile still little raised above the surf.lce the Archipelago was traversed 
by floating bergs frum the Korwegian glaciers. 
The islands are largely volcanic, mostly huge masses of basalt ribing in suc- 
cessiye terraee Q , though 80me h{'aùlands, e8pel"iall
' in Österö (" East Island "), 
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present the same magnificent disposition of regular columns as we see in Staffa and 
Uathlin. These basalt rocks date probably from the miocene period, and of the 
same age are possibly the sedimentary carboniferous formations of Suderö (" South 


Fig. H.-THE FÄRÖER ISLA:'ms. 
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Island ") and the islets of 
IÜgeniis and Tindholm. Some of the cliffs are hollowed 
into grottoes and caverns, and one island is pierced right through like the eye of a 
needle, whence its name, Xalsü (" Xeedle Island "). It may be crossed at low 
water beneath a ,-ault 1,000 feet in thickness. 
146 
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The Färöer are more completely washed by the tepid stream from the tropics 
than any other North Atlantic islands, the influence of the cold surface currents 
being felt only on the east side. The mean temperature of the warm waters varie
 
no more than 4 0 throughout the year-from 45 J 5/ in January to 49 0 in July, 
while that of the atmosphere scarcely exceeds 12 0 between winter and summer. 
The atmospheric temperature is about 3ì o in the middle of January, when it is 
 
freezing in many parts of the 
Iediterranean; and although the sky is overcast 
or charged with drizzling vapours, what is felt is rather the want of light than of 
heat. Hence the fields mostly face southwards, in order to catch ev&y ray of 
sunshine. But while the winters are free from hoar frost, the summers lack warmth, 
and storms are frequent, 
The only wild mammals were formerly various species of mice; but since the 
middle of the century a species of hare (Lepus .ûpÙllIS) has been introduced, and 
has multiplied considerably in Strömö and Österö. There are no reptiles or 
amphibious animals, and all attempts to acclimatize the grouse have f:liled. On the 
other hand, there are myriads of sea-birds, especially on the uninhabited islets, 
and 23.),000 loons (Fmtercula arclica) are yeady taken, their feathers forming an 
important article of trade. Fish swarm in the shallow waters, and the Füröer 
banks, especially the BOlle Bcd, are much frequented during the season. The fish 
is mostly cured on the spot, but many English boats are provided with tanks in 
which the cod are brought alive to the London market. 
. Cooing whales (Dc/PIlÙIU.s mela.s or glolticcfJs, the /u;al of the natives) and other 
cetacea sometimes arrive in great numbers, affording the people an important, 
though irregular source of income. This whale .isits theso shores chiefly in 
summer and 
lUtumn, and especially in foggy weathpr (grillllemórke, or grÙIl!eæir, 
from grind, a school of whales). 'Vhen a fit!hing crew discovers a grind in the 
ncighbourhood of the Archipelago, a sailor's jersey is immediately hoisted, the 
smacks collect from all quarters, the men shouting "Grinde bo! grinde bo!" and 
a gradually contracted crescent is formed round the fish, which are thus driven to 
some gEntly sloping beach between two headlands. Then begins the drab, or 
slaughter, in which nearly all the natives take part. During thirty years the 
heaviest take was in 18-13, when 3,150 cooing whales yielded over DO,OOO gallons of 
oil, and jerked meat for about 600 cows, to the great improvement of their milk. 
Formerly the men would never begin fishing until satisfied that no woman or 
prie:,t was looking on from the shore, else they were sure to meet with some 
mishap. Other venerable beliefs have long held their ground in these remote 
islands, The seeds of the Entada gigalobium, drift,ed from the 'Vest Indies, were 
8UpPUSl.J to possess sovereign virtues, and before Debes discovered that they were 
,,"T est Indian beans" they passed fur the kidneys of some mysterious dwarf, or 
even the heart of St. Thomas. Hence, ground to meal, they served as a remedy 
for all complaints, especially those of womcn in lahour. Certain wells were 
regarded as holy, and, in the absence of the priest, parents would baptize their 
children at these places. The old worship of "pring., had sUl'yived, although the 
first inhabitants of the i"lcs were traditionally T rish monks. 
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The present population are almost e>..clusively of Xorwegian origin, although 
their language is now pure Dani
h. Their ancestors were e1l.iles and shipwrecked 
seafarers, who arrived during thc second half of the ninth century. X early all 
the men are tall, robust, and healthy; many reach a great age, thanks to their 
f'imple li,oes; and disease or malformations are '\"'ery rare. They are generally of a 
gra,-e, almost stern disposition, harmonizing well with their surroundings, yet are 
very hospitable, although looking with some alarm on the arri \"31 of strangers, 
who have so often introduced epidemics amongst them. Travellers stopping at 
ThorshaYn, the chief seaport of the Archipelago, are always well received, and 
bailed as mes"engers from the civilised world by the Danish officials banished to 
these lands from their beloved Copenhagen. 
The group comprises six di"tricts-StrürnÔ, X orderö, Österò, Yaagö, Sandö, 
and Süderö. The people elect a local assembly, and are represented in the 
Copenhagen Chambers, 


II.-ICELAXD. 


GEX ERAL ASPECTs.-G LACIERS. 


THIS Danish island, three times larger, but far less populous than the state to 
which it belongs, is almost uninhabited, except in the neighbourhood of the coasts, 
Although ethnically forming part of the :':'candinavian world, it seems, like the 
Färöer, to belong in other respects to the British Isles, 
eparated from Xorway by 
waters in some places o'\"'er 2,000 fathoms deep, it is connected with the Färöer and 
Hebrides by banks and ridges nowhere 5,:)0 fathoms below the surface. But, owing 
to its central position in the 
orth Atlantic, Iceland is completely isolated from 
tbe rest of Europe. It lies nearer to the Xew 'Vorld, of which it might almost 
seem to be a dependency, though still decidedly European in its fauna and flora, 
the plateau on which it rests, and the hi"tory of its inhabitants, Originally called 
Snjúland (" Snowland"), it received its present appellation from the Xorse navigator 
J1oki, owing to the masses of floating ice often surrounding it. 
The interior has not yet been entirely explored. Cm-ered with ice und 
snow-fields, pierced with active craters, enveloped in ruggcd streæns of lava, 
guarded by rapid torrents and shifting sands, the <,entml uplands are extremely 
inaccessible, and it was only so recently as 1
7 -:I that the Yatna-Jökull plateau, on 
the east side, was for the first time explored, and its highest ridge ascended. 
These hitherto unknown reg-ions were for the natives lands of mystery and fable, 
and here might be placed the city of Asgard, mentioned in the cosmogony of the 
Bdda. Ewn amongst the educated classes tbe tradition still lingers of a 
delightful retreat, a " garden of the 
\.se5!," hidden away in some remote valley in 
the centre of the islanrl. 
Iceland is, on the whole, a somewhat elevated laml, the interior being occupied 
with plateaux, while volc mic mount Jin:; occur beyond the limits of the uplands in 
the peninsulas. Úne of thc loftie"t summits is tbe Snaefells-Jökull (4,70.2 feet), a 
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perfect cone at the extremity of the peninsula, on the north side of Faxa Bay, its 
snowy crest forming a prominent landmark, visible to the navigator as he rounds 
the bluffs of Reykj mes, on the south-west side of the island. The great north- 
western peninsula, connected with the rest of the land by an isthmus 5 miles wide, 
is also very mountainous, many of its numerous headlands rising from 700 to ?,OOO 
feet above the water. The northern capes are mostly also commanded by abrupt 
escarpments, while on the east side are several peaks over 3,000 feet high, whose 
sharp outlines are visible at a great distance, towering above the surrounding fogs. 
The Oraefa-Jäkull, culminating point of the island, lies at the southern angle 
of the great Yatna-Jukull table-land, and is 6,410 feet high, or about four times the 
mean elevation of the land. 
Viewed as a wbole, Iceland may be comparpd to a plane inclined to the west, or 
rather south-wpst. The most thickly peopled district it! that which has the least 
mean ele
ation, and here is also situated the capital, Reykjavik. 
The line of perpetual snow varies on the mountains with tbeir latitude and 
a"pects: still it is higher than might be supposed from the name of the island. 
In many places crests over :J,:300 feet are completely free of snow during the 
summer, amI 2,ROO to 2,8.:-;0 feet may be taken as the mean. The term fell is 
applied to heights free of snow in summer; jükull to those which always remain 
covered. 
Glaciers. properly so called, are rare. Doubtless a great part of the surface is 
covere,l "ith jük!ol' ;. but most of these frozen masses are very slightly, if at all, 
inclined, and tbeir highest crests rise scarcely a hundrcd yards above the surround- 
ing plains. Uwing to their relatively motiunlcss state, the snow is spldom, or very 
imperfectly, transformed to ice. Such a vm;t s!luw-field i,., the Klofa-Jökull, or Yatna 
(6,:300 feet), spreading over the south-west of the island for a space of about 3,000 
;;quare miles. True glaciers are found at the pntrance of the gorges separating 
the mlluntain masses, and of these the first to be studied was that of Geitland, 
which fills an upland valle
- near H val- Fjiir<5r, t nurth of Reykjavik. It was visited 
about the middle of the last century by Úlaf",.on and Pál"son, who detected the 
presence of crevasses, surface streams, "caldrons," .. tables," and moraines, and 
{.nc'lca\'oured to account fur them. Aecording to the natives this glacier enclosed 
a depp and cultimted vailey, inhabitpd by a tribe of men of the woods, sprung from 
tbe ancient giants. But the largest and most rapid glaciers are the 
kri
jöklar, 
flowing from tbe Y atna.J ükull snows in the south-east of the i"land. Tbey reach 
the neighbourhood of the sea, and in thpir general character rrsemùle those of 
Switzerland. 
As in the rest of Europe, the Iceland glaciers have their periods of expansion 
and contraction. In tbe middle of the last century they were in a state of 
deyelnpment, for Ölaf.o.;son and l'áls"on saw some of recent formation near 
Borgnr-Fjor'ùr, on the west const. Now, however, they seem to be generally 
decreasing in size in the same ratio as those of Switzerland, although 'Y ntts speaks 
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of some that ha\'e recently overflown into the plains. Iceland appears to Lave 
also pa!'I'ed through a glacial epoch, during which the frozen streams descended 
much lower, and even quite to the sea. The i'ides of the valleys often 
how traces 
of the pm'bage of lung-vanisbed glaciers, and similar indications of their former 
presence may also be seen on both sides of the fiords and ri,'er beds. 


YOLC \XOI:S.-GEbEHS. 
IkT "Iceland" might abo be called 8 "Lava-land," whence doubtless the 
statement of the old chronicler, Adam of Bremen, that the frozen masses, blackened 
by age, ended by taking fire. The whole island is composed of lands upbea,-ed 
from the deep in the form of lan1 and asbes, although m3st of tbe roeks have been 
again engulfed and redistributed in frebh layers of tufa and pal.lgonite. 
As a whole tbe island is of recellt form'ltion, belonging to the tertiary epoch, 
when the volcanoes began to overflow above the surface. Since then successively 
submerged and upheaved, Iceland has never eeal'cd to be subject to the action of 
underground fire
. Y olcanoes still blaze in many parts of the island, while 
numerous cones, formerly active, now seemingly quiescent, still betray symptoms 
of restlpssness in tbe hot springs and vapours at their buse. 
The main axis of the ,'oleanic zone runs from the east side of the Vatna- 
Jükull table-land westwards to the Reykjanes heoldland, plunging beyond it into 
tbe depths of the :se:].. Along tbis line are several cruters, of which the best known 
is Hekla, or "Cloak Mountain" (,j,OD,j feet), so named from the clouds of vapour 
in which its crest is so frequently wrapped. Long regarded, with Yesu,-ius and 
Etna, as one of the outlets of the lower regions, this famous volcano is seldom 
active, twenty instances only having been recorded between 1104, .. the year of 
the great sand fall," and lRT5 But its outbreaks are usually of a terrific character, 
tbe ashes being wafted bundreds of miles, or falling thickly on the surrounding 
lands and destroying all vegetation. In 1 TUô the air was completely darkened for 
a distance of 150 miles, and in 184.) a cloud of dust enveloped a vessel 200 miles 
to the south of the burning mountain. On that occasion ashes fell on the Fiirüer 
Isles, and next day blaekened the Orkney pastures. After e,-eryeruption the form 
of the mountain is modified, and after that of 184,) it was supposed to have lo
t 
200 feet in height. It has been frequently climbed since the first ascension by 
I3ank and Solander in lï70, and before the eruption of 187,) the main crest was 
pierced by two craters. 
The Katb, or KÖtlugjá, southernmost of tbe Icelandic volcanoes, and 36 miles 
south-east of Hekla, with wbich it has been often confounded, though now filled 
with ice, has vomite9. ashes and torrents of water fifteen times since the year 900, 
but no lava within the historic period. Of all tbe eruptions the most di8astrous 
was that of 1783, when a rent, running east and west along the base of the Rkaptár- 
Jökull, or eastern escarpment of the Vatna plateau, was entirely charged with lava, 
incandescent streams burst from the ground, and a vast fiery lake was first formed 
on the plain west of the Skaptár, and afterwards overflowed in two currents 
between the hills barring its passage to the coast. Here were formed two oval 
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reservoirs, which steadily increased in ,'olume for six months without being able 
to reach the sea. The larger of these was 50 miles long, with a mean breadth of 
15 miles, and buth were 500 feet deep in many places. The amount of lava dis- 
charged on this occasion was set down at (j.J-1 billions of cubic yards, a quantity suffi- 
cient to cover the whole globe with a layer nearly a twenty-sixth part of an inch in 
thickness. The finest pastures in the island were buried in ashes, the flocks perished 
in thousands, and then came famine and pestilence, in two years destr
.ing 9,33G 
human beings, 28,000 horses, 11,500 head of cattle, and over IUU,OUO sheep. 
Beneath the vast Klofa or Vatna snow-field unknown volcanoes are active, 
at times diffusing sulphurous or pestiferous vapours over the whole island. In 
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18Gl these sub-glacial fires, possibly accompanied by streams of surface lava, 
melted such a quantity of snow that the southern plains were entirely flooded, and 

O miles from the shore some English vessels had to make their way t.hrough 
a current of muddy water 30 miles wide. Since then the hydro
raphy of this 
region has been completely modified. The river Skei
ara, formerly flowing from 
the east side of the glacier of like name, has heen replaced hy in"ignificant rivulets, 
while the true Skei
ara, in certain seasons almost impassable and several hundred 
yards broad, now flows 8 miles to the west of its old bed. 
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In recent years there have been frequent. erupt.ions on tbe nort.h side of the 
Yat.na-Jükull, the mOf't violent of which occurred on :Marcb :!9th, It-Ji5, wben the 
snow-fields o
 the east. side of the island were covered by a layer of at least. 
:392,000,000 cubic yards of pumice rf--'duccd to impalpable dust. Towards tbe east 
the heavens became almost pitch dark at noon, and a strong westerly gale wafted 
tbe ashes across to the 
orwegian snows, and even to tbe neighbourhood of 
Stockholm, 1,IRO miles from the centre of activity, the greatef't di:4ance on record. 
Iceland abound" no less in submarine than it does in sub-glacial volcanoes. 
About a month before the eruption of 1 i8:3, one of these, some GO miles south- 
west of Re);kjanes, discharged snch a quantity of pumice th:Jt the surface was 
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covered for a distance of 150 miles, and ships were impeded in their course. A 
triple-crested mountain, Xyöe, or "Xew I"lc," rose from the waters, but being 
composed of ashes and loose lams, it soon became disintegrated, amI gradually 
disappeared, as did afterwards the Sabrina Islands, near the Azores, and Ferdi- 
nandea, in the S;cilian seas. nreidi-Fjür
r Bay, on the north-west coast, seems 
al"o to enclo'ie a volcanic area, especially about Flatey (" Flat Island "), where 
hot sprinl!s bubble up from tbe deep. One of thcse covers tbe surrounding shingle 
with incrustations, and others are utilised hy sailors and fishermen at low water. 
But the lavJ. streams discharged during the ten centuries of the historic period 
are of little account wben compared with the vast beds, or lmllms, which, with the 
tufas. constitute so large a portion of the Icelandic rocks. Thus for a distance of 
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over 60 miles in length by 20 to 25 in breadth, between the Geysers and 
ping,alla, and right away to Reykjanes, the land is filled by one enormous 
mass of scoria, and the lava field of Odáda Hraun, occupying many hundred 
square miles of the interiur north of Vatna-JÖkull, is composed of beds, each of 
which might fill a basin as large as the Lake of Geneva. The source of these lavas 
i!'l, perhaps, the east Skjaldbrei
, or TrÖlladyngjá, south of the scoria fields, whose 
last record cd eruption occurred in Ia05. 
Like the :FärÖer, the north of Ireland, and tbe JIpbrides, Iceland has many 
natural colonnades, presenting the appearance of palaces built by giant bands. 
The magnificent volcano of Daula, 60 miles north of Reykjavik, is remarkable 
for its regular trachyte columns, formerly used by tbe natives as tombstones, and 
still here and there met with covered with Runic inscriptions. Many water-worn 
headlands ha,e revealed the inner structure of their basalts, and from the high seas 
the coast at Portland Cape, the Yestmann I"le8, and a hundred other places is 
seen to be fringed with columns regularly succeeding each other, like the stems of 
a branchless forest. Elsewherc the crests of tbe weathered rocks seem crowned with 
pillared temples, while the alternate basalt bluffs and snow)" slopes present at times 
the effect of tissues striped in black and white. The columnar masses often assume 
the most eccentric forms amidst the snows, which surround and bring into relief 
their angular geometrical outlines. The southern slopes of the Snaefells-JÖkull. 
where fifty successive layers of lava have been counted, present the most remarkable 
columnar masses of bas:tlt, variously graded by atmospheric action, and assuming 
such strange aspects as those of gigantic polypi. At the foot of this ancient 
volcano bluffs and isles are hollowed into grottoes like those of Staff'il, and would 
be no less famous if found in more accessible waters. 
These igneous rocks contain many substances rarely found III other volcanic 
regions, and eagerly sought after by collectors. Kone of these minerals are more 
highly prized than the Iceland spar, so indi"pen!'lable to physicists on account of 
its property of double refraction. It is met here and there in small crystals, but 
in large quantities only along the banks of the Silfra-lækr (" Silver Brook "), 
about 350 feet above the north shore of tbe Eski-FjÖr
r, and almost in the very 
centre of the east coast, Here it fills a sort of geode, or rounded matrix, 52 feet 
long, 26 broad, 13 deep, or rather more than 17,500 cubic feet in size. 
Sulphur also occurs, especially near Krisuvik, in the south-western peninsula, 
and in the northern tract stretching from Lake :Myvatn to J okülsá. Here thousands 
of solfataras (sulphur springs) have formed vast beds, which have been more or less 
systematically worked since the middle of the sixteenth century, The outlet for 
these minerals, which are said to be inexhaustible, is Husavik, one of the best 
harhours on tbe north coast. 
No less numerous than the solfataras and f'('/1([(' nama (" quick mines ") are the 
hot springs and mud volcanoes resembling the 7nncca[u!J(' of Sicily. In several 
places the thermal8prings are copious enough to form tepid rivulets in midwinter, 
the resort of thousand!:! of trout, which grow so fat that their flesh becomes almost 
uneatable. 
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Amongst the thous:lnds of hot springs whose waters trickle away into hiddcn 
lakes, streamlets, or the sea, some have become famous und'
r the name of geysers, 
natural springs of water suddcnl
' thrown up by tbe imprisoned vapours. In the 
records of the thirtcenth century occurs the first allusion to the Great Geyser, 
which is situated in the south-\\est part of the island, in the middle of a plain 
intersected by the river Ihitá, and enclosed on the north side by the long ridge of 
thc Blafell. It may have then made its appearance for the first time, but has 
ne\er since ceased to act, at each eruption depositing a !i>light siliceous crust 3rouilil 
its orifice, Thus has been gradually formed a margin now no less than 40 feet 
high, whencc is visible the interior of the wcll full of boiling water at thc periods 
of eruption. Previous to the jet the vapours are seen to rise in clouds, then 
dissolve, and form again. 
uddenly the resistance of the upper water is overcome, 
and tbe column of deep vapours, fjt)J above boiling point, bursts upwards, bearing 
\\ ith it, to the height of 100 feet, a volume of water estimatcd at upwards of GO tons 
, 
in weight. Since the days of Olafsson and I>ál::>son the descriptions of obserwrs 
differ remarkably from each other. Those travellers saw a jet 3üü feet high, 
while more recent aceounts speak of heights not exceeding GO feet, so 
tbat the Great Geyser would .seem to be subsiding. The neighbouring geyser, 
named by the peasants the Strokkr, or " Churn," formerly scnt up jets as high as 
the more famous spring; now it emits its va pours regularly, but without any 
sudden or violent eruption. The" Little Geyser," spoken of by travellers of tb
 
last century, completely disappeared after an earthquake which occurred in 171"9. 
But a great many lesser" churns" still bubl Ie in the plain, filled with waters of 
divers colours-red, green, blue, or grey-which are thrown up to various heights 
either freely or when excited by the stones or mud east in by visitors, A great 
underground lake is spread beneath the whole district, and it sometimes happens 
that the unwary traveller sinks through the treacherous crust, and finds himself 
suddenly plunged into a hot spring beneath. An island in tbe neighbouring 13ke 
is entirely fonned of siliceous incrustations deposited by deep undergroulld springs. 
About midway between the Geyser district and Reykjavik is found one of the 
geological curiosities as well as the most memorable historical spot in the island, 
This is the þíngvalla, or " Assembly Plain," encloscd on the south by the largest 
lake in Iceland. Tbis plain, several miles broad, was formerly the bed of a 
mighty lava stream, the remains of which are still visible. Both sides of the bed 
rise abruptly to a height of 100 feet, here and there presenting arcades and basalt 
columns which resemble regular buildings. Between the walls and the remains of 
the lava stream there yawn deep cavities formed by the central mass contracting 
from its sides in tbe proeess of cooling down. Thus were produced the great 
lateral fissures of Almannagjá, 5 miles long, and IIrafnagjá, parallel and east of 
it, besides the various crevasses occurring here and there in the lavas of the plain. 
Three of these fissures are so connected as almost completely to isolatc a huge lava 
Lloek now overgrown with gl'3ss. Tbis LIock, connected by a narrow isthmus 
with the rest of the stream, is the AIring, a natural stronghold chosen Ly the 
ancient Icelanders as the site of their National Parli3mpnt. A hillock 11t tbe 
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northern extremity of the rod.y peninsula was the Lögberg (" :Mountain of the 
Law"), where the wise men sat in council. Here the delegates of the people 
assembled for centmics. The lawgiver took his seat on the highest step of the 
lava; groul)('d round about him on lower seats were the assessors of the II igh 
Court; scntinels monnted guard at the entrance of the isthmus; while on the 
opposite side of the cre\,lsse sat the people listming to the decrees and mandates 
of t,hc suprcme congrcss. After proclamation of their doom, criminals were here 
hurled into the aby"s, while wizards and witches were burnt at a stake set up on a 
rocky eminence. The þíng was l10t only the great national as"embly, but also the 
yearly markct, where fü
 eight dHp all the trading business of the people was 
effected, whence the name of Almannagjá, or " All )len's Cry." 
Küw the AJþíng is a wretehed and often forsaken grazing ground, 


RIYERS, LAKES, AXD FIORDS. 


'YJIE
 spring releases the ice-bound land the island is en-'rywhere almndantly 
watered, except in the. tracks covered by thick layers of ashes. Such, in the centre 
of the country is the n'gion known as the 
pl'pngisari"ðr, or "Bursting I::iands," 
so called from the danger the traveHer's horse here runs of perishing. These 
wastes wcre crossed for the fir,t time in ISIO. Yet some of the streams rising in 
the vicinity and on the Yatna-.Jükull slopes are veritablc rivers in the volumc of 
their waters. '1'he þjor,.á, flowing from the north side of the Skaptár-Jökull, and 
draining the IIekla di,.trict, and the Olfusa, which receives the If \'itå and the 
tepid rinIlets of the g-eysers, both in the south-west, are the two great historic 
streams of Iceland. The north and north-cast are watered by four copious riven., 
the Skjá1fjandifliót, the two J okul:-á, or " Glacier Water8," and the Lagarfliot, all 
flowing from the frozcn plateau of atna. The largest in the island is the 'Vestern 
Jokulsá, bordering the sulphur region on the east, one of whose falls, the famous 
Dettifoss, is formed by a perpendicular baRalt wall rising 200 feet above a lake 
several hundred yards wide. 
The rivers and glacier torrents are almost impassable in the floods, and the 
natives of the east coast, when bound for Reykjavik, prefer to round the Yatna- 
Jökull plateau on its north side rather than expose themsehes to the ice-charged 
streams which escape from its southern base, and which are constantly shifting 
their beds. They e
peeiany dread the I';kei'bÚrar-Sandr, or "Quicksands," which 
cover an area of over 4uO square miles to the south of the Yatna-JiikuJl. 
There are no extensive lakes in the i"land, tbe largest heing the þ.íng\'alla in 
the south, and lIIyvatn in the north. But there are hundreds, even thousands, 
of smaller bodies of water, from the lake properly so called, down to mere pools. 
In many districts wc may travel for da
's over hill and dale on the buo
'ant surface 
of bogs, lleneath which many buch waters lie concealed. The countless basins 
scattcred over certain tracts, and without yisible outlets, are not brackish, probably 
because their lava beds rCbist disintegration, and thus retain their saline 
particles. 
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Round the const the lakes 11t many points approach the outer fiords, with 
which they were formerly connected, anù we oocasionally meet" ith basins which 
seem to belong both to the land and sea. Thus Úlafs:5on and l)álsson speak of a lake 
north of the SnaefelIs-JÙkllll, on tbe shores of the Olafs-FjÙr
r, where both fresh 
and salt water fish are still taken-amongst the latter tbe common cod, the black 
cod, flounùer, and skate, all smaller th,m those of the high scas, hilt of ('...cellent 
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flavour. There is probably no other instance on the globe of salt-water inlets thus 
changed into fresh-water reservoirs, where so many marine species have bccome 
natllralised. The same Icelandic explorers amongst the semi-marine lales 
mention the Dillpal(ín, near the extremity of the Snaefells-Jökull headland. This 
lake is apparently cut off from the sea by a barrier of lavas; yet there must be 
some communication, since it ebbs and flows regularly, X evertheless its \\ ater'3 are 
sweet, so that the tides must act from beneath in the same way that they ùo on 
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artesian wells sunk near the coast.. The heavier salt water p
metrating- throug-h 
the deep fissures slowly upheaves the lighter fluid, which again subsidcs with the 
ebb. These land tides are generally one hour behind those of the sea. 
The Iceland seaboard is indented with numerous fiords, and tlle north-wcst 
peninsula espe
ially presents a striking example of such diversified shores. But 
as a whole the coasts are less, varied in this resp
ct than Norway, Greenland, 
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North Scotland, or the Hcbrides. This is proba\oly due to tbe frequent volcanic 
eruptions, and to the consequent more rapid distribution of the alluvia. The 
ashes t.hrown up by the volcanoes, and the sudùen floods produced by the melting 
of the snows about the craters, combinf'd with the torrents of lava, have filled in 
most of the fiords on the south side, where nothing now rcmains except a few 
estuaries, or e'len .basins already separated from the sea by narrow strips of sand. 
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The plain of the geysers was formerly a fiord, whose outlines may still be traced. 
:North of the Ycstmann Isles not only have the fiords been effaced which at one 
time penetrated far inland, but the alluvium washed down by the torrents has even 
been carried seaward beyond the normal limits of the coast, where it has formed a 
crescent-shaped delta 30 miles long, The distance separating the basaltic 
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V P!'tmann Isles from the neare
t rocky masses of the interior has thus been reduced 
hy one-half. It is remarkable that this delta, which might be taken for the 
creation of a large river, stretching as it does in one direction to" ards tIle i"lands, 
and in the other extending to the þjorsá estuary, has been entirely produced by 
a little rimlet called the Markarfljot. 
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The disappearance of the fiords is also in many phees due to another cause- 
the gcneral upheaval of the roast lands. On the northern scaboard recent shells 
and drift-woud have been found over 200 feet abo\'e the present beach, and 
according to <Jlafsson and Pálsson this upheaval is still going on at a tolerably 
rapid rate. On the shores of the Breidi-Fjör
r, in the north-west, the inhabitants 
point out a number of islands, islets, and rocks which made their appearance 
during the course of the last century. Amongst the deposits thus raised to the 
surface are half-carbonised timbers embedded in the tufas and lavas, and still 
furnished with their leaves and cones, which certainly come from the ancient 
forests of the land, and which are known to the natiws by the name of 
8ur!Ill"/.;ralldllr. As man V as three successi,'e lavers of these fossil woods , indieatinO' 
.. 0 
a like number of forest growths, have been recognised by 61ufsson und Pálsson on 
1he same spot, including several stems 1 fuot, in diameter. In the surturbrandur 
of the south-west Steenstrup has recognised the foliage and seeds of ten species 
allied to those of Canada and New England, including conifers, the birch, willow, 
maple, elm, and tulip-tree. When these plants flourished in Iceland the climate 
was certainly milder than at present, as seems also evident from the fossil molluscs 
asscciated with these surturbrandur. 


CUJ\lATE, FLOR\, AXD F AUN.\. 


YET e\"en the present climate is far less severe than might be supposed from 
the name of tbe i",land. The surrounding seas are constantly warmed by the 
currents from tlU' tropics, whose mean temperature at neykja,-ik is about 42 0 Fahr. 
Cooled by the neighbouring polar seas, the atmosphere is naturall
' colder than the 
water, though still warmer than that of any other country under the same 
parallel exC'ept Norway. The average climate of Reykjavik is the same as in 
Central Russia or Nova ScotiJ, and even Grimsey, an islet, within the arctic 
circle to the north of Iceland, is temperate enough to bc inhabitable. 
Xevertheless there is a marked contrast between the cast and west of the 
i",land, the latter being influenced by the warm tropical currents, the former by 
the col,d polar stream. 
\nd it is remarkable that the southern shores are colder 
th:m the northern. During scverf' scasons ma!'ses of floating ice have oftcn drifted 
to these shores, bearing with them the white bear. But these animals never pass thÐ 
summcr in the island, and after haying ravaged the flocks, again embark on the 
floating masses, often swimming great distances to reach them. As many as 
thirteen ha,-e ùeen killed in a single year. 
The variations of the polar stl'('all1, and the irregular arrival of the drift ice, 
render the climate extremely changeaùlc, prol>aùly more so than that of any 
other country. The temperature yaries at times from [,0 to (ì' on the west, 
and probalJIy still marc 011 the 110rth and north-cast coasts. The most disagree- 
able season is spring, owing to the fierce snow-<;torms from the north-east. The 
winters are lung, and renùered more trying by the long nights than hy the 
cold, although the wEstern sJiies are often lit up by the northern lights, In 
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summer dawn and twilight meet, und tIle snows, mountains, table-lands, plains, 
are often bathed in a dcep crimson light. 
Till rccently the people u
ed no other timber or fuel except the drift-wood, 
"hich is now, however, fl'placed by the X orwegian pine and the peat of the local 
bog-f.. Excellent meaduws abound, yielding large quantities of hay, but the 
country is almost treeless, except in some sheltered spots, where the willow, birch, 
and sorh, or sen"ice-tree, are met. Formerly it waS better wooded, and in medifCval 
times the south-we
tern district was largely under timber. Its destruction has 
been attributed more to the reckles"ìness of tbe people, especially the smelters, 
blachmiths, and charcoal burners, than to th6 climate. 
The Icelandic flora presents no species peculiar to the island. I
\'erything bas 
been introduced from Asia, America, and especially from Europe, and in its 
vegetation the island now belongs to the Scandinavian and British systems. Its 
faun'}, al-o is essentially European, though much poorer than that of the nearest 
islands and peninsulas. 'Yhole orders of animals are entirely ab>:ent, and not a 
single hutterfly occurs, though twelve sppcies of moth h:J,ve been discovered. 
o 
reptiles, snakes, lizards, or grasshoppers are met, but some districts are rendered 
almost uninhabitable by the myriads of gnats and midges. In one of thcse districts 
is situated the )Iyvatn, or" :\Iosquito Lake," on an island in the centre of which a 
chief is said to have cast an enemy bound hand and foot, who was quickly destroyed 
by these winged ppsts. 
The birds of Iceland, nearly all of uniform white, brown, or grey colours, 
comprise, besides twenty-fivc species introduced from Europe, eighty-five indigenous, 
more than half of which belong to the order of divers. They seem to have been 
greatly reduced in numbers during the present century. The large penguin has 
ceased to exist, and other species have become rare, especially in the interior, 
w here they can never have been very numerous, Yet the birds still form the 
chief resource of the people on many parts of the coast, which but for them would 
11ecome almost uninhabitable. They 
"ield their feathers, their down, their eggs, 
flesh, and oil, and their dried bodies are often used as fuel instead of turf find 
drift-wood. 
The eider duek is justly regarded as one of the greatest treasures of the island, 
pro(hwing as it docs, "ithout any outlay, from .:tl,500 to Æ2,OOO worth of down 
yearly. lienee the precautions that havc been taken to preserve thc species. :N ot 
nnly is eider hunting prohibited, but no guns are allowed to Lc fired in their haunts, 
>:0 that they become quite Wme. In tho island ()f Vigr, near the Isa-Fjör
r, the 
manor-house is covered with nests, and the birds occupy all thc open spaces about 
the doors and windows. 'Vhen hatching" they allow t,heir eggs to be removed, onc 
or two only bcing left to continue the "pecips. 
There appear to be not morc than two ()r three indigenous land mammals-the 
mouse, the field mouse, and perhaps the fox. 
 or are aU tbe Europcan domestic 
animals herc rcpresented. Some haye entirely disappeared-as, for instance, 
the pig-while the cat and goat are ,ery rare. Under the influcnce of the 
dimllt.e the 110rse has developed into a >:pecial breed-hardy, patient, capable of 
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enduring much fatigue on little food, and so sagacious in finding its way that 
the traveller always trusts himself confidently to its guidance. These animals 
are highly prized in England, not only on account of their intelligence and 
docility, but also for their small size, rendering them well suited for employment 
in the mine... As many as 3,.500, valued at .EGO,OOO, were exported to Great 
Britain in lRi.:;. 
The reindeer was introduced in the year 1770. Of the original stock three 
only sunived, but these have multiplied to such an extent th:tt steps have been 
taken to get rid of an animal which bas proved oflittle use as a beast of burden in 
fmeh a rugged land. "
ild sheep are also met near .K úpstà'$, south of the Vatna- 
Jökull. 
Next to the horse the most valued animal is the sheep, which the natives 
possess in relatively larger numbers than any other European people, Since 
the middle of the century, however, they have becn greatly rcduced by 
epizootic discases, and they 11ave even given rise to a serious disorder common 
amongst the inhabitants, The parasite known as the Cællllrus ccl1illococcus 
swarms on the sheep, from which it passes as a tellia into the body of thf> 
dog, and is thence transmit.ted to man. Hence the heavy dog-tax imposed in 
the year 1871, for the purpose of diminishillJ their numbers and reducing the 
danger. 
The Iceland waters teem with fish, the 8almon and cod fisheries alone employing 
5,000 of the natives, while many Scandinavian, English, and especially French 
craft come in search both of the cod and arctic shark. The oil of tbe shark is 
highly prized by the soap-makers, and of its skin the Icelanders make sandals 
remarkable for their lightness and pliancy. In good seasons the western inlets 
are crowded \\ ith fishing-smacks, and in IH77 the French fleet numbered 244, 
averaging 97 tons burden, manned b) 4,500 hands, and took 13,10:2 tons of fish, 
valued at f330,1l2. 
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PllEnOLS to the historic invasions Iceland is supposed to have been uninhabited, 
no trace of the stone or bronze ages having ever been discovered. Ko tumuli rise 
ahove the headlands, no dolmens are anywhere visible in the interior. Tbe first 
European colonists secm to have settlcd on the east coast towards the end of the 
eighth century. The .Korwegians who met tbem spoke of them as papas, or 
" monl,s," and the bells, crosses, religious books, and other articles left hy them 
lead to tbe belief that they were of Irish origin. In H
5 some Scotch Celts reached 
the island, but the systematic colonisation did not begin till Rì 4, fourteen years 
after its fresh discovery by Gardar the D.me, Some X orwegian chiefs, flying 
from the sword of Harald the Fair, who wished to subduc and com ert them 
to Christianit y , collected relatives , tLanes and friends and with them 8OuO'ht 
" 0 
refuge in Iceland, where they founded pagan communities, which preserved the 
old songs and traditions long after tbey had died out in the mother country The 
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descendants uf tbe Celtic immigrants do not seem to ban
 heen exterminated, for 
many Iri",b names still survive in tbe local topograpby, and one of the nortb- 
western inlets is known as Patreks-Fjör
r (" l)atrij'k's Fiord "). The arcbi- 
pelago of the Y estnHmnae
-jar, or" "T estmen's Isles," al
o bears the f;aIDe name 
that the .xorwegi!lns formerly applied to the natiws of Erin. 
-\.n old tradition 
relates bow the Irish, being oppre:'sed by the X orsemen, were fain to quit the 
island, but in doing so kindled the volcanic fires which have been burning and 
smouldering e,-er since. 
In the 
.ear 1000 the Alþing Ildopted Christianity as the national faith, and 
monu;:teries were founded in many places; but the dd belicf survi,"ed in diH'rs 
practices, and the memory of Thor was long revered. His name is found in 
that of numerous families, and to him appeal was made on all occasions needing 
strength and daring. So late as the first half of the presf'nt century the 300 
native milli:>ters were also blacksmiths, for the working of iron and religious 
rites were still, as of old, intrusted to the same individual, at once wizard and 
artifex, 
The Icelandic common wealth, administered by the wealthy proprietors, 
maintained its indf'pendence till the middle of the thirteelJth century, and tbis 
was the epoch of its great prosperity. According to tbe tradition, the popula- 
tion at tbat time amounted to 100,000, and freedom here produced amidst the 
tùgs and snows and icebergs of tIle polar seas the same fruits as in sunny 
It..ly. The 10,"1' of science and letters was everywhere diffused; poets and 
historians, such as Snorri Sturluson, Imng or related tbe national glories, 
and prescrved for posterity the Edda, the precious epic of 
candinavian literature. 
Thus it is tbat Iceland claims a place in the history of humanity; here tbe 
learned bave sougbt the origin of trinl by jury, and the lingering memories 
of tbe oM relations of Iceland with Greenland and Yineland may possibly 
bave had a decisive effect on the mind of Columbus "hen be ,-isited the 
island of Tile (Thule) in 1477. Eric the Red, Leif the Fortunate, and Tborfinn 
Karlsefue are said to bave anticipated the discoYerer of the :Xew ,v orId, and 
when John Cabot discovered Xewfoundland be was perbaps aware that it Lad 
already bel'n twi('e explored by the Icelanders, and hence named it Kewly Found 
Land. 
Iceland lo&t its independence in 1262. The priests, under the jurisdiction of 
foreign bishops, induced the people to accept the King uf Korway as their 
"first earl," and their union under one king ended IJY a real suhjection, first to 
X orway, then to Denmark. Henceforth they have had cûnstantly to contend 
against administrative abuses; and ruled by foreign laws, they ceased to enjoy 
that freedom of action 80 much more needed in Iceland than elsewhere. There 
ensued many calamities entirely depopulating some districts; famine was fol- 
lowed by epidemics; the" black death" decimated the people; the small-pox 
destroyed 18,000 in 1iO;; vill:Jges fdl to ruins; 10,000 "ere carried off by 
famine in 1 i.j!); and tben came the terrific eruption of the ::'kaptár-Jökull in 
1i83. Foreign inroads had also added to the misery of the people. In the 
]4-ï 
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fourteenth centUl'y English rovers had settled in the Vestmann Isles, thence 
making sudden plundering excursions along the seaboard, 83.cking churches, 
capturing and ransoming the peasantry, or selling them into bondage. Barbary 
corsairs appeared in 1G:!7, carrying off many, and slaughtering those who resisted. 
A rigid commercial monoply also cut Iceland off from the rest of the world, 
reducing it to the last extremity towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
the population numbering no more than 38,14
 in the year 1786. In 1808 
local independence was proclaimed at Reykjavik, but the Danish authority was 
soon restored; nor did the island receive a constitution till 1874, the millennium 
of the first Norwegian settlement. Free trade had, however, been proclaimed 
in 185-1. 
The natives are generally of tall stature, with round fcatures, high forehead, 
thick hair, grey or blue eyes, coarse-set limbs, and hea.vy gait. The women, if 
not handsome, have at least a pleasant expression, with their light and soft hair 
falling in long tresscs over their shoulders, and their heads covered with pretty 
little black caps dccked with grey silken ribbons. The bodice, open above, but 
fastened with ornamental clasps below, is adorned with velvet and silver galloolls, 
often of con sid crable value. 
Although marriages amongst kindred are the rule, natural infirmities are rare. 
But the mortality is very high, owing to the pr.lctice of weaning thc children on 
the third day after birth, and henceforth bringing them up exclusively on cow's 
milk, fish, and coar,;e meats. In Heimaey ( " Home Isle" ), one of the Vestmann 
group, most of the newly born die of convulsions, as in St. Kilda, though the 
frightful mortality has diminished since the erection of a lying-in hospital, where 
mother and child can enjoy a few weeks of pure air, denied them in their own 
wretched hovels. 
Strange to say, consumption is almost unknown-an immunity attributed to 
the diet, consisting of dairy produce, rye bread, and dried tish, with occasionally 
a little mutton. On the other hand, influenza, or epidemic bronchitis, is common, 
and the most fatal of all local disorders, though it never attacks strangers. Its 
ravagcs are greJ.test in summer, which is otherwise also 
he most unhealthy 
season of the year. Scorbutic affections, leprosy, Dnd elephantiasis have not yet 
disappeared from the island. 
The people are in general characterized hy a certain dignity, reserve, and 
personal courage; but they are accused of being very sm;picious, and, like their 
kindred in Norway and Normandy, much addicted to litigation. Happily the 
former sanguinary quarrels, duels, and ordeals are now replaced by actions at 
law. In natural capacity, depth of thought, amI love of letters they yield the 
palm to none. The custom formerly prevailed of meeting together to listen to 
the reading of their Gamba Sagar, or national chronicles, and in many houses 
artless paintings and sculptures recalled the leading events of their history. 
Reading and the game of chess occupied the long winter nights, and the art of 
printing had dready been introduccd in 1331, before the conversion of the 
n",tives to Lutheranism, Eyen now scientific work finds encouragcment in the 
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hamlets, isolated farmsteads, and islets on the seaboard, and Arne )lagnusson 
has left a portion of his fortune to aid in the publication of all the literary monu- 
ments of his native land. Primary instruction is so diffused that the pastors 
refuse to marry unlettered couples, and the island has for over a century enjoyed 
a periodical press and a literary society. 
Besides the national speech, Danish is current in Reykjavik and all other 
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trading centres; but elsewhere Icelandic is exclusively spoken, though pùlite 
expres
ions in Latin introduced by the clergy are still in vogue. 
A relati,'cl
' large number of the people reside abroad, amI many, after 
graduating in Copenhagen, settle in Denmark, as did the father of the illustrious 
Thorwaldsen. There is a considerable stream of emigration to America: Icelandic 
is now heard on the shores of the Canadian lakes, in )lichigan, Wisronsin. 
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3Iinnesota, and the Great Salt Lake, and an Icelandic journal appears in Keewatin, 
on the Red River of the north. 
There is no town in the islaud beyond Reykjavik, the capital, with a 
present population of some 3,000. Mention may also be made of Dingve1lir, 
where was held the assembly which prepared the constitution 01 1874, and of 
Isafjör
r, on the north-west coast, which, though well built und cleanly, is not 
a pleasant resort for the stranger, being one of the centree 01 the cod-liver oil 
industry. Akreyri, capital 01 the northern districts, on the east side of tbe 
E
'ja-Fjör
r, bas a better harbour tban Reykjavik. 
The already mentioned constitution of 1
74 secures to the people an almost 
complete autonomy. They no longer take any part in the Danish legislature, 


Fig. lB.-JAY lIIAYEY. 
Seale 1: 610,COO. 
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though they are represented in the Cabinet by a special and responsible minister, 
wbo administers tbe executive by means of a resident governor. Tbe Alþing, 
or National Parliament, consists 01 two chambers of twelve and twenty-four 
members respectively. Those of the Upper House are named, six by the King, 
and six by the Lower House, while those of the latter are all chosen by the 
electoral body, consisting of adults from twenty-five years of age paying at least 
1913. in taxes, exercising some public function, or university graduates. Repre- 
sentatives are not eligible be10re their thirtieth yea
. 
The island comprises two administrative provinces, each 
twenty-one sÝ81ur, or .. seats," and 1G9 hrcppar, or communes. 


subdivided into 
Each hrepp has 
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its municipal council of three, five, or seHn members. In 1
(i2 the armed 
forces consisted of three men, two day policemen and one night 'Watch, at 
Reykjayik. 


III.-JAX )fAYEX. 


ALTHOL"GH its northernmost peninsulas project into the arctic zone, Iceland 
is not the last land of the North Atlantic. The plateau on which it re;,ts is 
continued north-eastwards towards the Korwegiun waters, terminating 'With a 

ort of headland, which rises above the surface to form the elongated island of 
Jan )layen. Immediately beyond the Beerenberg, or "Bear l\Iount," rising to 
a height 01 6,372 feet at its north-east end, the water suddenly sinks to great 
depths. At 2,000 feet from the shore /';coresby measured 305 fathoms, and )lohn 
found the same depth at a distance of H miles from the coast. 
Jan Mayen, which has an area of 160 square miles, was probably seen for 
the first time by the English navigator, Henry Hudson, in 1607; but it receivpd 
its Ilame from Jan Mayen, who rediscovered it four years afterwards. It 
is often wrapped in dense fogs, and, in the language of the early navigators, it 
is "tben easier to hear the land than see it." But the reflection of ,'olcanic 
eruptions has at times been detected above the surrounding mists. The Esk, a 
volcano south of the Beerenberg, was seen emitting flames in 1818. Beneath 
the glaciers which partly cover its slopes geologists have recognised that the 
i,.land is of recent formation. Its lavas resemble the latest thrown up in Iceland, 
notably those forming the peninsula of Reykjanes, and differ entirely from the 
dolerites of tbe Färöer Isles. 
The islaild is uninhabited, but the surrounding 'Waters are vi
ited by seal 
hunters. mostly from the east of Scotland and Christiania. 'Iheir vessels skirt 
the floating masses along the west and north coasts, which drift thence to the 
Greenland ice-fields. Here is mostly found the limit between the open and con- 
fined waters. Jan )Iayen is like the last outpost of the world at the entrance to 
the frozen regions. 
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FÄRöER.-Area: 51 4.quare miles. Population (1880): 11,221, or 22 to 1 square mile nearly. "'hale 
fishery between 1833-1862: total captures, 3i,986; 
 ield, 1:152,000 blubber exported to Copenhagen. 
A ,.erag-e exports of fj,h. &e.: 3,100,000 Ibs salt and smoked; 200,000 Ibs. fresh; 1,141 tons blubber i 
IU,noo Ibs. bladders; lÏO tons roe. Average value of exports, 1:3i,000; of imports, !:!i,OOO. 


ICELAsD.-Area: 40,460 square miles. Population (18i8) : i2,000, or 1'8 to 1 square mile. 


Temperature of the sea in July (Inning-er and Duf!'erin) :- 
Xorth-west eoast . 
F .ISt eoast 
!\Iean annual tempf:rature 
Extremes 


45 0 to 49 0 Fahr. 
40 0 to 42 0 " 
36 0 
30 0 to 40 0 .. 
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Mean temperature (in degrees Fahrenheit) in south-wC'st and north:- 
Reykja\ik. Stykki.holmr. 
Air. Sea. Air. Sea. 
42 42 34 40 
53 53 47 50 
3-1 3-1 20 31 
70 61 
3 29 


:Mean of the year 
July 
February 
Extreme heat . 
Extreme cold 


Al-eyri. 
Air. 
33 
47 
25 
75 
31 


Lit'e Stork (1870) :-
heep, 356,701 (in 1844, 606,500); eattle, 19,111 (in 1859, 26,908); horses, 30,000. 
Fisheries.-These employ 63 covered and 3,335 open boats, manned by 15,400 hands, and are estimated 
to yield 7,250,000 fish, of a value of 1: 112,500. On an average there are exported 65,162 ewts. of salt fish: 
2,292 ewts. of smoked fish; 1,692 tons of rOE; 9,269 tons of blubber; and 782 ewts. of salmon. The total 
exports have a value of ;f;170,000, the imports of 1:150,000. 


Admitlistratit'e Divisions :- 
South and \\"est: Sudur-rmdaemid and Yestur-Umdaemid, 14 sýslur (.eats); 103 hreppar 
(communes). Chief town, Reykjavik. 
Xorth and East: Xordur-Lmdaemid and Austur-Lmdaemid, i sýslur; 66 hreppar. Chief town, 

'ridriksgáfa. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DEXMARK. 
- - 
 -REPER though she is of the Baltic portals, and mistress of Iceland 
\ 

 I and the Färöer, besides the vast unin.habited Greenland wastes and 
\\, three ",.. est India islands, Denmark is nevertheless nothing more 
L
 ì \ than an historic fragment. Of all European states it has the smallest 
L- population next to Greece, ranking even after the Hellenic world, 
if account be taken of those of kindred stock and speech living beyond the political 
bounds of the respective countries. The (heeks of the Arcbipelago, of Thessaly, 
Epirus, Tbrace, :Macedonia, and Asia )Iinor are far more I1mnerous than tbose of 
the king-dom itself, whereas the Danes, pent up within their narrow limits, have 
only a small group of kinsmen beyond the frontiers. And even tbese remain 
henceforth deprived of their national autonomy, notwithstanding the stipulations 
of a solemn treaty, which Germany now feels justified in violating. 
A mere remnant of a vanished land, formerly connecting Scandinavia with 
Xorth Germany, Denmark has been in its history constantly a
sociated with 
both countries. She formerly possessed extensive tracts on the Baltic seaboard, 
including Esthonia itself. In 13f)7 the union of Kalmar placed her at the head 
of the Scandinavian political system, and she possessed Norway till the year IHl-!. 
South of the Baltic various lands, since become German, also belonged to her, and 
till recently the German provinces of Holstein, South Schleswig, and Lauenburg 
formed an integral part of the monarchy. 
Ko other European people have made such extensive conquests as the Danes, 
for it was from Jylland (Jutland) and the islands, no less than from the Norwegian 
and Swedish fiords, that tbe terrible Norsemen issued forth. Tbey settled every- 
where as conquerors-in the British Isles, on the coast of France, tbe 
Iediter- 
ranean seaboard, and even the northern shores of the New 'Vorld, discovered by 
tbe Scandinavians long before the days of Columbus. Denmark must have become 
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the centre of a vast empire had it enjoyed more geographical cohesion Dnd more 
ample proportions. But the narrow peninsula of Jylland, covered with forests 
and unproductive tracts, the scattered isles of the Baltic, alld tbe Norwegian sea- 
board, destitute of any arable lands and broken up by fiords into countless distinct 
fragmentt!, did not possess a sufficicnt nucleus to keep together the foreign 
conquests, which consequently remained without cohesion or any common bond 
of union, like the region itself whence the conquering hosts had issued. . 
Denmark had formerly at least the advantage of commanding all the Baltic 
channels and the approach to that inland sea; but this strategical privilege no 
longer exists. One side only of the Sound belongs to her, tbe southern entrance 
to the Little Belt being occupied by Prussia, while the Great Belt might easily be 


Fig. 19.-HILLS WEST OF Asno BAY. 
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forced bJ a hostile fleet. But whatever be their destiny, the Danes are an 
energetic people, with their own laws, language, traditions, aspirations, and 
national sentiments. 


THE PENI::'iSl:'L-\ O}' J'\ LL.\.XD (J (jTLAI'W). 
LIKE the DanilSh islands in the Baltic, the peninsula of J Jlland belongs geo- 
logically to Germany and Scandinavia. The southern portion, strewn with 
innumerable fragments of erratic boulders, forms a continuation of the :Yorth 
German lowlands. But in the broadcst part occur older formations, miocene and 
cretaceous strata, the latter continued between Aarhus and Rlllders-fiord to the 
south.ea,.t corner of Själland (Zealand), and thence beyond the Sound to the 
extreme headlands of Scania. 
North of the German frontier the 1 ackl'one of the penimula continues to 
r..l\ow the e:l!'t CO.lst, and the rin'rs of Jyllunò, flowing- east ;mrl we"t to the 
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Kattegat and :Yorth Sea, ha.e their water-parting much nearer to the geometrical 
axi:; of the pcninsula. than those of Schleswig. But the two sides differ greatly in 
their aspect., prescnting the same contrasts as in the German territory. The west.ern 
section is unifvrm, and 
lopes gently, while the ea

tern is more abrupt, more varied, 
and more irregular. 
The hills of Jylland facing the Kattegat belong mostly to the drift, and are 
largely composed of sam!>', cIflYS, and marls, funning the detritus of granite, gneiss, 


Fig.20.-THE HI\I\lO'LB.lERO. 
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and chalk. The older strata are here and there I',tr<)wn with boulders and gravels 
of glacial origin. The hills are not continucd in regular ridges along the coast, 
but rise in i;:olated masses, sometimes to the height of over 300 feet. The Skamm- 
ling>>bank, just north of the German frontier, attains an elevation of 400 feet above 
the Little Bclt; other summits occur between the Vejle and Horsens fiOl'ds, and 
south of the town of Aarhus. This hilly eastern tract is very fertile, and the 
heights are covered with magnificent bee('h fore:;ts sometimes down to the seaside. 



rises the culminating point of Denmark, with the 
Better known, though 30 feet lower, is the Him- 
melbjerg (cc IIeaven's )lount "), commanding 
Fig. 21.-FncHI RIXGKJÖmXG TO AGGER on the north-west a magnificent yiew of the 
REFORE 1863. 
surrounding district. .At its southern foot are 
two large lakes formed by the Gurlen Aa, the 
most copious stream in the country, and beyond 
them stretches a vast prospect of pastures, 
woodlands, and cultivated tractP, lakes, and 
hamlets, limited in the distance by the curved 
coast-line. 
Beyond the Lim-fiord the 1 md agdin rises 
in hills, forming the so-called J!/81.:e Aa.s, or 
"Back of J y lland," reaching a height of 400 
feet, and, like all summits of the peninsula as 
far as Trave, situated reuch nearer to the Baltic 
than the ocean. 
The western section of J ylland, formerly a 
vast sandy plain sloping gently seawards, has 
been largely brought under cultivation, espe- 
cially near the streams. But there are still 
vast unreclaimed tracts reseruLling tbe North 
German (Jec.st, the Itciden of the Drenthe and 
Veluwe, and the French landcs-allowing, of 
court;e, for differences of climate and flora. 
The dunes on the coast also resemble those of 
Gascony, only they are much less shifting and 
lower, the highest being no more than 110 feet 
above sea-level. 
In the outline of its coast J ylland also re- 
sembles the French landes. For a distance of 
22.; miles the shores of the North Sea are formed, 
not indeed of a uniform straight line, such as 
tbat stretching from Biarritz to the mouth 
of the Gironde, but of a scries of lines slightly 
inflected, with points of resistance at definitE' 
intervals, each segment describing a clear gpo- 
metrical curve, as if tbe limits of the ocean 
waves had bcen traccd by the compass. But 
inland from these regular arcs the older and 
less uniform coast-line may still be followed. 
Here also, as along the landes, the old inlets of the sea have been converted into 
lagoons, which the rain and streams have changed into fresh-water reservoirs, 
and which the alluvium is gradually filling up. They are yery shallow, and 
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".,. est of the Kattegat Hills 
Ejersbavsnehöj, 600 feet high. 
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the muddy beds of m:lny are laid bare with the change of seasons and the 
storms, wbile navigaLle channels, winding between tbe sboals like the Arcachon 
crassats, gi\'e ingress tú light craft. .Although differing widely from the deep 
Xorwegian inlets, these lagoons are still called fiords by the nDtives. The 
Ringkjübing-fiord, one of the largest, with an area of 110 square miles, is inacces- 
sible to vessels drawing over 6 feet of water, nor can these always pass the 
dangerous b:lr of Xymindegab, which is often sbifted for hundreds and even 
thousands of yards. The Stadel-fiord, north of the Ringkjübing, is fed by a 
few shallow streams, and communicates through a labyrinth of lakes and rivulets 
with a third lagoon, the Xissum-fiord, sepuated from the sea by a narrow strip 
pierced with one opening. 
I:;till farther north is the Lim-fiord, at once a marine and lacustrine b:Isin, with 
a geological history more complicated than that of the neighbouring lagoons. It 
crosses the whole peninsula from sea to sea, and comprises three distinct seetio
s, 
with a total area of -150 square miles. The western section, like the Ringkjöbing, 
is cut off from the sea b
. a slight sandy strip, in many places scareely half a mile 
wide. It communicates through a narrow channel eastwards with a lacustrine 
district abounding in fish, and enclosing the large island of )1ors, besides a 
numerous group of i:.lets, beyond which it merges in an inland sea over 180 square 
miles in extent, branching southward into gulfs and bays, and separated from the 
Skager Rak by a simple line of dunes. East of this central basin the lacustrine 
region is continued as far as .Aalborg Strait, where a long navigable fiord begins, 
nowhere much over a mile in "idth, and opening seawards through a moutb 
10 feet deep. A study of the geological chart shows that the water system known 
as the Lim-fiord follows, on the whole, the contours of the miocene and chalk 
formations. Beyond the limits of these more solid strata the less-resisting 
diluvium of the surrounding country was more readily undermined by the action 
of water. 
The strip of coast on the west side of the Lim-fiord bas been frequently burst 
through by storms, as in 1624, 1720, and 1760. On Xovember 2l-'th, 1825, when 
all the low-lying eoasts of the Korth Sea were laid waste by tremendous floodings, 
the shore-line of the Lim yielded to the pressure of the waves, and the lagoon 
became connected with the sea by one of those numerous II!/mil/ifr, or "new 
mouths," which have been so often formed on the Jylland seaboard. Before the 
formation of the Agger channel the Lim was a fresb-water lagoon, but since then 
it has become saline, and now teems with salt-water fish. This channel, which 
was first utilised for navigation in 183-1, is constantly shifting its place and 
changing its form and depth with the action of the waves and 8tonns, tbe bar 
var
 ing from -1 to 10 feet in depth. The Rün, a fresh channel, was opened in 
18(j;3, and bince 1873 the Agger bas been almost completely blocked by silting 
sands. .Altogether the whole coast-line has receded about I! miles farther 
east. 
The northern portion of the Danigh peninsula shares in the gradual upheaval 
going on along the rock-bound shores of Nonmy and Sweden. The line of 
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separation between the areas of upheaval and subsidence passes probably to the 
north of the present political frontier, across the broadest part of the peninsula. 
South of this line the coast lands have been changed to islands, whereas farther 
north former islands now form part of the mainland. Such are the small penin- 
sulas projecting seawards from Aarhus, north of which Lake Kolinsund, by its 
very name, recalls the time wben it was, if not a strait, at least an inlet of the sea. 
In the neighbourhood are many hamlets whose names end in the syllable ö (" isle "), 
also suggesting their former insular condition. Parts of the north coast end 
abruptly in a sort of bluff 14 to 2G feet higb, along which are traced the horizontal 
lines of different layers of peat, much firmer and blacker than ordinary turf, and 
covered with marine sands These beds, which are very old, are supposed to 
belong to a forma
ion bodily upheaved from the sea. But immediately south of 
the point where begins the narrow stem of the peninsula we find traces of totally 
different geological phenomena. Submarine alder, birch, and oak forests, together 
with layers of peat, which formerly grew in fresh-.water swamps, are now found 
embedded in the deep muddy banks flooded by the sea. 'While dredging the 
channels to render them navigable, the apparatus sometimes meets with trees 
buried beneath the waters. 
Like those of France, the Duni"h "landes" slope seaward very gradually, 
so that depths of 100 feet and upwards are not usually met with nearer than 
3G miles off the coast. Thus there are no harbours accessible to large vessels along 
the whole western sEaboard of tbe Jylland peninsula, which crosses three degrees 
ot latitude. Hence these waters, and e"pecially the terrible Jammer Bay, are 
avoided by the shipping, which finds a safe ingress to the Baltic through the 
broad, deep, and partly sheltered channel of the Skager Rak. 


TIlE D.-\NlSH ISL-\JIms. 


AI\IOXGST the Baltic islands that of Fyen (Fünen) might be regarded as belong- 
ing geologlC.llly to Jylland, although now separated from it by the Little Belt, 
which is nowhere less than 710 )'ards wide. Fyen was at one time undoubt- 
eJly attached to the mainland. It is composed of the same alluvium, and its 
beech-clad hills rise to about the same height as those of Jylland. They command 
the same smiling prospect of well-watered pastures, fields, and groves, and they 
also are intermingled with numerous erratic boulders, one of which, the Hesse- 
lager Stone, is 100 feet in circumference, and rises 20 feet above the ground. 
East of the Great Belt the now scattered islands of Själ1and (Zealand), :Möen, 
Fal:;ter, and Laaland are also nothing but one land broken up by narrow troughs 
of recent geological origin. The rocks of )Iöen and of a large part of Själland 
belong to t.he chalk epochs; but north anù sout.h of this creta('eous zone there 
stretch later formation:-;, strewn with the detritus 13rouO'ht hither b y floatinO' ice. 

 . 
 
These formations occupy, on the one hand, the northern portion of Själland, and on 
the othcr the islands of Falster and Laaland. In this geological group the culmi- 
nating point lies in the little island of )Iöen, where the Aborrebjerg rises amid"t 
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Ii number of lahlets to the height of .-H3
 feet, and the neighbouring cliffs have an 
elevation of 3ao tu -lao feet above the Rea. The i]if;turDan('cR of the strata have 
eaused these Rtpl'p bluffs to aRsume the mo"t singular outlines, their diRtorted and 
even reyerserl layers recalling, on a small scale, the overlapping" of the Jura and 


Fig. 22.-FIE:\ A
D THE SU(;
HEltN ISLES. 
Senle 1 : 600.000. 
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Alps. Through the gorges ()pened at intervals in the cliffs the beech forests reach 
down to the level of the sea. 
Seafarers pasRing from the Baltic towards 1Yismar, Kicl, or Lüheck can often 
distinguish the rocky shores of :Möen and the lofty headlands of Hii.geu, formerly 
united, but now separated by a Rtrait 33 miles broad and 11 fathoms deep. It seems 
prohable that after having subsided :Möen was agam raised above the waters, 
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and is still being slowly upheaved. It is really composed of seven distinct islets, 
whose intervening channels have been gradually filled in. In 1100 it still formed 
a group of thrf'e, and Borre, a village now lost amidst the fens, stood on the beach 
in 1310, when a Lü
eck fleet anchored in front of the houses and burnt the place 
to the ground. PuggaarJ calculates the rate of upheaval at 2
 inches in a hundred 
years. Like Rügen, )Iòen is much frequented as a summer retreat. It is merely 
a detached fragment of the larger island of Själland, whose chalk cliffs, the 
so-called Stevns Klint, rise in regular strata to a height of 130 feet on the east 
side, where they present a striking contrast to the :Möens Klint, or irregularly 
stratified rocks of )Iöen. 
The Ise-fiord, an extensive inlet ramifying into a multitude of winding 
channels, penetrates far into the northern portion of Sjiilland, producing the same 


Fig. 23.-SJÄLLAND AND TIlE SOI:THERK ISLES. 
Se,I1e 1 : 1.20
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variety here that is effected by the labyrinth of rock>l and passages on the opposite 
side. Its shores, like those of 
[öen, have evidently been upheaved, for old marine 
beds are now visible several feet above sea-level. 
1Yhile the Great Belt cuts off Själland from Fyen and Langeland on the west, 
the Örcsund, or simply the Sound, severs it on the east from 
candinavia. This 
famous channel, however, forms a deep geological parting line between the two 
lands, for although the Swedish coast approaches to within 4,480 yards of 
Helsingör (Elsinore) Castle, it is composed of palæozoic rocks far older than those 
of Själland. The small Danish islands of the Kattegat also-SamsÖ, Anholt, Läsö 
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-consist of recent fonnations; but not so Bornholm, situated in mid Baltic, south- 
east from the southern extremity of Scania. 
Geologically this island belongs to Sweden, for it consists exclusively of old 
rocks-sandstones anù schists on a granite foundation. The strait separating it 
from Scania is only :2"2 miles broad, with a depth nowhere exceeding 27 fathoms. 
Xevertheless Bornholm justly fonns part of Denmark, which formerly included 


Fig 24.-BoR'HOHI. 
f'caIe 1 : 850.000. 
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all the southern portion of the great peninsula itself. "'hen the Swedes took 
possession of the three pro.inees of Seania, llalland, and BIcking in }(ì58. 
Bornholm also wa;;; comprised in the treaty of cession, and was occupied by the 
foreign troops commanded by Prinzenskjold; but the people rose, and in one Dight 
massacred all the invaders, except twelve at the time abscnt from the fortress of 
Hammershuus. These were the" Bornholm Yespers." 
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Of nIl the Baltic islancls Bornholm presents the most geometrical outlines, 
consisting of a parallelogram 13 miles by 12, and sloping gently northwards. The 
granitic plateau is co\'ered with a thin layer of humus, where nothing formerly 
grew except heather. But it has latterly been extensively planted, and the 
Rytterknegten, or culminating point, 512 feet high, is now surrounded by 
\\"oodlancls. At the northern extremity of the island Cape Hammeren is almost 


Fig 2õ.-HELLlGDOMMEN ROCK
, KOUTH COAST, BORSHOI.M. 
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entirely detached from the land by an isthmus, on which is a deep lake that the 
people of Allinge proposed to convert into a harbour of refuge. But the project 
was abandoned in consequence of the formidable obstacle presented by the granite 
shores of the lake. Just south of this spot are the vast ruins of Hammershuus, 
the former residence of the govcrnors, and on the headland itself there now stands 
one of the most important lighthouses in the Baltic. 
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Farther north are the islets and rocks of Ertholmene, generally known by the 
name of Christiansö, the largest of the group. They belong to Denmark as a 
dependency of Bornholm, and form a harbour of refuge with a good lighthouse. 


THE climate of the peninsula and islands is comparatively temperate, though 
that of tbe islands is milder than in the interior of Jylland, because, being of 
smaller extent, they are more exposed to 
the influence of the sea. The winters are 
very variable, the channels being some- 
times quite free, sometimes ice-bound for 
two or three months at a time. On these 
occasions the Great Belt is crossed by 
boats carQ'ing passengers and goods, by 
means of a special contri\'ance. This so- 
called "ice traffic" (i8tmll.
JOrt), which 
some years is unnece
:,ary, but which in 
1871 lasted from January 1st to 
Iarch 1st, 
has been carefully recorded since the year 
1 T!J-!. In 16.j8 Charles X. of Sweden led 
his anny, artillery, and heavy baggage 
over the iee from Fyen to IJangeland, 
and thence to Laaland, thereby bringing 
th
 King of Denmark to tenns. 
The prevailing wind is from the west, 
and is charged wit.h the moisture of the 
Atlantic waters. Hence the western sea- 
board is most exposed to the action of 
tbe waves. The very trees shoot their 
brancbes lundwards, wbile tbeir tops _ _ _ 
seem cut as if witb a sharp knife. Even '0' 10.W CotG 
on the east side of Jylland tbey are 
 I!!!!I!!!iiI _ 
affected by tbe prevailing atmospberic }:;1':;"
: F


':. },

ì

:ø. 
current, though the people bere find 10 l1il
... 
shelter enougb to build their villages and till tbe land in safety along the coast.- 
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Fig. 26.-THE SKAW. 
Se:ll" 1 : I.OOO,()(VI. 
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THE flora and fauna of JyIland and t.be Danish isles differ little from tbose of 
tbe adjacent lands of 
cania and Scl1leswig, tbe same climate ba\'ing everywbere 
developed tbe Mme animal and vegetable forms. But not so witb tbe human 
species, the Danes forming a people apart, with their distinct traditions, character, 
and national sentiment. 
-\lthougb of Teutonic stock, they regard tbemselves as 
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severed from Germany, as much in their origin as in their warlike remiLiscences. 
Hence they reject all idea of political fusiO:l with Germany, while equally jealous 
of being confounded with their Swedish an::l 
 orwegian neighbours. The 
Scandinavian L"nion they aspire to is Himply a confederacy of three nations, each 
retaining its own laws and customs. 
Although Danish history, properly ISO called, scarcely dates from more than a 
thousand years, the remains of every description strewn over the surf/tce of 
J.v lland and neighbouring islands enable us to penetrate far beyond the historic 
epoch, to times when the climatic conditions were far different from those now 
prevailing. Denmark has acquired celebrity from the numerous evidences of 
primitive culture found on her soil. 'Vhat the 
IediterraneJn seabo:ll"d had been 
for the classical IJrc11æologist, the shores of the Kattegat and "
 est Baltic have 
become, though doubtless to a less degree, for the prehistoric student in general. 
The remnants of our foref.tthers' rudimentary industries have here been collected 
in countless thousands. 
Of all these natural museums, the most interesting are perhaps the peat beds, 
where successive generations of forests have been carbonised. The alternating 
layers of timber enable us approximately to determine the epochs when flourished 
the animals whose remains are here preserved, and the men who have here left 
their flint instruments. These peat bogs are at present overshadowed by forests 
of beech; but the forests that have been swallowed up are represented by the 
three distinct vegetable strata of pine, oak, and aspen. The old flora at the 
lowest depths consists of dwarf birch and other plants, now to be found 
towards the :;outh of Lapland. Hence at this epoch Denmark enjoyed a polar 
climate; yet man already lived here, for manufactured flints are found at tile 
lowest level associated with the bones of the reindeer and elk. But the 
remainG of the mammoth and other large mammals are nowhere found in 
Denmark, as in France and England, in places where man has left traces of his 
industry. 
Of great archæologic importance are also the sbell mounds occurring here and 
there along the shores of J ylland and the Danish islands. They were formerly 
supposed to be layers of débris thrown up by the waves; but W orsaae and 
Steenstrup have shown that they ai.'e really qtfalcl.sd!/ng('I" or kj.J!kkenmædclinger; 
that is, "kitchen refuse" or "kitchen middens." They are composed mainly of 
the shells of oysters and other molluscs, as well as of fish bones, besides tbe gnawed 
bones of deer, tbe roe, pigs, oxen, beavers, and dogs. The remail1s of cats 
and otters have also been found, together witb tbose of the great auk (A/cft 
imjJeJlJ/is), whicb bas disappeared during the present century from Iceland; but 
no trace of poultry has been detected. Tbe only domestic animal at tbis tiine was 
evidently the dog. 
Some of the mounds are 1,000 feet long, 100 to 200 broad, and 10 deep, thus 
containing m:my tens of thousands of cubic .vards of matter, and testifying either to 
the multitude of tbose who took part in these entertainments, or to the long ages 
during which tbe)' were continued. The people of this epoch werc in the stone 
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age, for no discoveries han
 been made except of st.one arms and implements, 
besides coarse earthenware. Both the cOJst-line and the saline character of the 
waters must have also undergone great cbanges since tben, for tbe oyster, at that 
time so common, can no longer live in these seas, owing to tbe small quantity of 
;:;alt tbey now contain. Rome of the bones found in tbe middens-as, for instance, 
thosc of the Tdrao uro[/allu8-9.1so bear "itne"s to the severity of the Danisb 
climate at this period. 
To the remains found in tbe peat beds and middens must Le added tbe weapons, 
utensils, und ornaments collected in great quantities from the mpgalithic graves of 
di,-ers forms, with one, two, or more chambers, scattered ovcr the land. Among 
these monuments the oldest are the round barrows and long mounds. The giants' 
chambers Uættc8tuer or steelldY88er) are built with more art, and are composed of 
several compartments of granite blocks, covered over by a hillock of earth. l\lany 
seem to have been family s
pulchres, and in them have been found tbe bones of 
wild and domestic animals buried with the dead, together with implcments, arms, 
and ornaments. These burial-placcs belong mostly to the last period of the 
polished stone and bronze age, and to a settled people already skilled in stock- 
breeding and the elementary principles of agriculture. 
Iron seems to have finall
. prevailed in these regions about the time of Septimius 
Severus, or towards the close of the second century, and frùm this epoch also date 
the earliest Runic inscriptions. y- ery remarkable object" of local origin, or 
imported from abroad, bave been discO\-ered in some of the graves. Such is the 
cup found at Stevns Klint, in Sj
illand, with a chased silvcr rim bearing a Greek 
legend. At Bornbolm the age of iron was developed under special conditions. 
Here are thousands of graves called br(lJulplctter, consisting of excavations filled 
with charcoal, human ashes, and bones, with fmgments of arms and implements 
in iron and bronze, contorted by the action of fire. The burial-place of Kannike- 
gaard, near X exö, alone contains over twch e hundred of such gravcs, and two other 
cemeteries have nine hundred each; but the more recent graves were all isolated. 
The practice of cremation has caused the disappearance of a great part of the 
precious objects buried with the dead. 
'Yhoever tbe people of tbe stone age may bave been, Rask and Nilsson believe 
tbat the whole of Denmark was occupied by Lapp tribes in prehistoric times. 
Others, on the contrary, hold that the Finnish lJOpps reached t"he peninsulas and 
southern isles of Scandinavia only in erratic groups. In any case it is certain 
that tbe country has at some time been occupied by races of very different origin 
from its present Norse inhabitants. The comparative stud
' of the crania made by 
Sasse in the Själland graveyards shows that till the sixteenth century a people of 
very feeble cranial capacity here held its ground by the side of the large-headed 
Frisic stock. Some articles of dress would 01"0 seem to suggest the presence of 
old Celtic peoples, the peculiar bead-dress till recently worn by the peasant women 
in Fyen, _Erö, and Falster presenting a striking rcsemblance to tbat of the 
Antwerp peasantry. 
After the subsidence of the mighty waves of migration which drove the 
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Cimbri of the peninsula southwards to Gaul and Italy, the Heruli of the isles and 
Chersonesus to Rome, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes to Br'itain, another 
people, yielding to the general westward movement, appeared at certain points of 
the southern islands of Laaland, Falster, and Langeland. These immigrants were 
Slavs, and their presence here is vouched for by tradition and local geographical 
names. But the principal invaders were the Danes, an old confederation of 

 orse tribes. After seizing the lands that have since become Denmark, these 
tribes long continued to harass the 'Vest, as rivals of the Norwegian rovers 
contending for centurics with the Anglo-
axon8 for the possession of Great Britain, 
and with the Celts for that of Ireland. 
The average of the pure blonde type, with light blue eyes, is on the whole 
higher in Denmark than in Germany. l\Iore animated than the Dutch, the 
Danes resemble them in the qualities of vigour, courage, and endurance. 
Endowed with a good share of common sense, they act in general with sound 
judgment, regarding the Germans. 8S somewhat crack-brained and braggarts. 
Still they have their days of re\'dry, when they are apt to forget themselves, 
their wonted reserve breaking out in song and clamour. Beneath a quiet 
expression the Dane harbours a fiery and poetic soul. He hears the billows 
boom against his shores, and he recalis the daring life of his forefathers, who 
overran the world in their frail wave-tossed craft. His litemturo cherishes a 
precious inheritance of noble songs, which the young men recite at their festive 
gatherings. The men of science are distinguished by vigorous thought, method, 
and clearness. The people everywhére display a love of letters, and for them the 
theatre is as much a school of literature as a place of amusement. "Not for 
pleasure alone!" says an inscription on the curtain of the national theatre at 
Copenhagen. 
The Danish language, of 
 orse origin, but far less pure than the Icelandic, 
had already been developed about the thirteenth century, but it scarcely acq
ired 
any literary standing till the era of the Reformation, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Its old sagas all belong to Scandinavian literature proper. Of all the 
Danish dialects, including that of Bornholm, the most original and richest in old 
words is that of North Jylland, though it has not become the national standard. 
The 8jälland dialect has acquired the preponderance, thanks to the dominant 
influence of the capital, and has thus gradually become identified with the Danish 
languagë itself. "
ith the successive literary epochs it has been enriched by terms 
borrowed from Latin, Swedish, French, but especially High and Low German. 
)Iany authors formerly wrote in both thc latter languages; but now the Dane 
clings to his mother tongue all the more tenaciously that he feels his very political 
existence threatened. He is enthusiastically atbched to his national traditions, to 
his old literature and poetry, flowing from the sagas, and filled with the memories 
of the past. Since the time of the great Thorwaldsen Danish art also has 
pursued an independent course, and even the industrial arts, porcelain, gold- 
Rmiths' work, and furniture ha\'e BOught their inspiration in the antiquities found 
in the native land. 
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TOPOGRWHY. 
AI L tbe important towns of Jylland are situated on tbe sbores of, or at least on 
the slopes facing towards, tbe Baltic. Tbe people were naturally attracted in tbis 
direction by tbe tbreefold advantage of more fertile landIS, better barbours, and tbe 
neighbourbood of the productive and populous i>>lands of Fyen and ::;jälland. But 
wben tbe Danes were casting eager eyes towards England and the otber regions 
of "
estern Europe, great numbers S{'ttled on tbe west coast, and at that time 
Ribe, on tbe present German frontier, was a wry important place. Xow it is 
scarcely able to keep open its communications with tbe se;), and the winding Riloe 
.Aa is completely blocked by sboals at low \\ ater. Ringkjöbillg, farther north, is 
a mere fisbing village, tbougb cbosen as the cbief town of tbe largest district in 
the peninsula. :So to\\n occurs so far as tbe f'kaw, and 1'Justcd, cbief town of tbe 
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district west of' tbe Lim-fiord, is situated on this inland sea. Here was born tbe 
great geographer Malte-Brun, who, when banisbf'd from his native land, became 
one of tbe glories of France. 
On tbe east coa
t of J ylland tbe nearest to\\ n to tbe territory anneJ...ed bv 
. .. 
Germany is Il-oMillg, situated at tbe bead of a def'p fiord near the extensive ruins 
of a castle dating from tbe sixtemth century, and burnt in 1808, wben Bernadotte 
occupied the countr
'. Kolding is of less importance than f-ì'edericia, which was 
formerly fortified, and commanded the northern entrance of tbe Little Belt. 
Farther north tbe Ytjle-fiord penetrates far inland between beecb-clad hills, its 
waters gradually diminishing in deptb with remarkable uniformity from east tu 
west. Tbe town of r!jlC occupies a sort of istbmu.- of solid glOûnd between the 
fiord and tbe peat bogs which bave displaced the waters of tbe dried-up estuary. 
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.A little to the north-west is the old royal castle of Jelling, where are to be seen tho 
tumuli raised about a60 to Gorm and Tbyra by their son Harald" of the Blue 
Tooth.' ' 
Like Y cjle, Ilo/,.S('118 stands at the bead of a fiord, whereas Aarll//8, the 
largest town in Jylland, is built on the coast, und has a well-sheltered barbour. 
It is the central station of the Jyllalld railway system, and the cbief point of com- 
munication with Copenbagen. Formerly the political centre was ribo/'fl, which 
5tands on tbe shores of a lake in tbe heart of the peninsula. It wus the principal 
residence of the old D.mish kings, and its catbedral, recently rebuilt, is one of the 
finest cburcbes in Denmark. East of it lies I/.allt!f'/,8, communicating directly 
with the sea by a winding fiord, though large vessels get no farther tban the deep 
anchorage of Udbyhoi, near its mouth. Randers is a chief centre of the manufac- 
ture of tbe so-called "Swedish !Sloves." 
Aalborfl, stretcbing along tbe south bank of the Lim-fiord, here crossed by a 
fine railway bridge, has a brisk trade, though tbe bar gives access to small craft 
only. Yet a large seaport and harbour of refuge are much needed at this place 
between the two stormy channels of tbe Kattegat and Skager Rak. Here are 
yearly wrecked some thirty or forty of the forty or fifty thousand vessels passing 
through the straits, and in November, 18ï6, thirty-nine foundered at Vejle. The 
port of P/,('({('J"iksIIflClt, south of the Skaw, is quite inadequate as a harbour of 
refuge, and the idea has been entertained of enlarging it by enclosing the 
neighbouring islets of Hirtsholmene. The town of Ska[/clI, at the Skaw, is 
the most important Danish fishing station. Here vast quantities of whiting, 
cod, turbot, sules, and other fish are taken and shipped for Copenhagen and other 
places. 
On the island of Fyen stands O(ll-1I8e, the" Town of Odin," one of the oldl'st 
places in Denmark. The catbedral contain'! some royal tombs, and it is tbe 
birtbplace of tbe delightful writer of childrCIl's t:.lles, Andersen. Altbough at 
some distance from tbe se'l, it is the centrJ of a considerable trade, promoted by 
the line of railway crossing the island and placing it in direct communication with 
JIidde{farl and Strib, on the Little Belt, and tbe fortified port of Nyborfl, on the 
Great Belt. On the soutb cmst of Fyen, and facing tbe islet of Taasinge, is 
St'em/borg, an import:mt commercial centre for the neighbouring islands of Taasinge, 

]
rö, and Langeland, and surrounded by some of tbe loveliest scenery in Den- 
mark. The brothers Oersted were native:i uf Langeland, and tbe grout philologist 
Rusk was the son of a Fyen peasant. 


COPEXH\GE
.-Copenhagen (KjöLenhavn), capital of 
iilland, contains of itself 
alone about one-eigbtb of the entire population of the l,ingdom, and more than that 
of all the other D,mish towns tog-etber. It is, moreover, something more tban 
the capital of a decayed state, still maintaining a !'pecial po!'ition as a European 
city, tbe common property of all the northern n'ltions. 
Its geographical position, like that of Constantinople, presents a double advan- 
tage as tbe intersecting point of two great highways, the water route from sea to 
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sea, and the land route between two peninsulas. All tbe passenger and goods 
traffic between Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, and the Baltic converges here, 
so that Copenhagen has naturally become a great commercial centre. It 8tands on 
the Sound, which, altbough not the only, i" by far tbe safest and most convenient 
channel communicating with the Daltic. Ves8els can often pass from Eea to sea 
under one tack, and the prevailing west wind is almost as favoura1le to tbe egress 
as it is to the ingress to the Baltic. 
The proper site for tbe capital of the state might seem to be Elsinore, at tbe 
nort}lern entrance to the Sound, where it narrows to the proportions of a river; 
and tbis place bas accordingly been always of the greatest strategical importance, 
especially since the introduction of artillery sweeping right across the channel. 
Still the actual site of Copenbagen presented the great advantage of a safe road- 
stead, a vast natural haven. The inlet between Själland and tbe islet of Amager 
offered a tempting port to vessels navigating these waters, which they did not fail 
to avail tbemselves of 3S the traffic bdween the two se3S became more regular. 
The first bistorical reference to the placo in 1043 speaks of it as simply the 
Hafn, or "Haven," as if it were such in a superlative sense. About 1200 the 
Danish chronicler Saxo Graml1laticus calls it Port us JJf'rcatoJ"/ItIl, a n3me it has 
since retained. Even strategically its position is as important as that of Elsinore, 
for tbe sbip channel hugs its shores, continuing southwards through the Drogen 
Strait between Amager and Saltbolm, while the Swedisb side is blocked by shoals 
and rocks. Thus the Copenhagen forts, like those of Elsinore, command all tbe 
na,-igable portion of tbe Sound, and when tbis place became a royal residence its 
political supremacy was easily established. Its influence soon reached far beyond 
the Danish lands proper, and the most populous city of Scandinavia aspired to the 
position of common capital of the Korse world. But notwitbstanding its admirable 
commercial sit.uation, the landa surrounding it were not sufficiently compact to 
enable it to maintain it;; supremacy amongst the cities of tbe:N orth. Compared 
with the great powers hemming her in, Denmark herself is too insignificant to 
rely any longer on her own resources, and her best hopes of preserving her 
autonomy are placed in the rivalry of her neighbours. "SI. I'etersburg," said 
its founder, " is a window opening on Europe." l\Iight not Copenbagen become a 
window opening on the world? Happily two, and, including England, three 
formidable rivals have their eJ-cs equally turned in tbis direction. 
Copenhagen stands, so to say, on a st.rait between Själland and Amager. Shift- 
ing sands have been reclaimed hy means of embankments, and islets still preserving 
their name of holm ha,-e been unit.ed with the shore. Ðut the numerous canals 
about the nav31 and mercantile ports give the place quite a Dutch appearance. 
Often ravaged by fire, it is largely a modern city, and the walls and ditches 
formerly enclosing it landwards have been almost complet.ely levelled to make 
room for its expan:;ion, especially towards tbe north and west, in the direction of 
Fìwl, /"ik.
lJ('/"g. But tbe city proper is sep3rated from the coast by a citadel and 
forts facing sea wards, and fortifications have ewn been raised on artificial islets in 
the midst of the waters. These frowning batteries still recall the gallant defence 
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made in 1
01, when Nelson forced the Sound and destroyed or captured the 
Danish fleet at anchor in the roads. Six years tbereafter, in fiIll peace, the 
English returned, bombarded the city, burnt its buildings, and again carried off 
the fleet. 
Built of stone or brick coloured grey, Copenhagen is a toleraLly handsome 
town, and enjoys a considerable revenue. There are SPllie remarkable monuments, 
including rich scielltific and art treasures. The octagonal Amalienborg Square, 
near the harbour, is adorned with a bronze equestrian statue of Frederic V., and 


Fig. 28.-COPENHAGEN. 
Scale 1 : 8.1,000. 


1 Milt 


surrounded by royal palaces and gardens. The palace of Christìansborg, where 
the official receptions are still held, and where the two Chambers meet, contains 8 
picture gallery especially rich in Dutch and Danish works. Close by is the Royal 
Library, with about 500,000 volumes and 1Î,000 manuscripts. The University, 
four hundred years old, and with over 1,000 students, has also about 2,)0,000 volumes, 
including some of priceless value, notably the collection of Icelandic sagas in 2,000 
manuscript volumes. In the" I'alaee of the Prince" is the admirable Museum 
of Northern Antiquities, with that of Stockholm the most cumplete in the world, 
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and a model of its kind. Here are 40,000 objects so arranged as to illustrate the 
habits and customs of the generations that succeeded each other (In Dani
h soil in 
prehistoric times. Under the same roof is the excellent .Museum of Comparative 
Ethnology, founded, like the other, by Thomsen. The castle of Rosenborg, dating 
from the seventeenth century, contains miscellaneous collections, possibly less 
extensive than the" Green Vaults" of Dresden, but admiralJly classified according 
to epochs by the celebrated "
orsaae. In one of the chambers is a rich assortment 
of Venetian glass. The Academy of Fine 
\.rts is installed in the castle of 
Charlottenborg, and the Obsen-atory is the most venerable in Europe, the first 
stone having been laid in 16:3ì, half a century after Tycho-Brahe had !'oet up his 
famous t"raniberg (" Castle of the Heavens ") in the island of Iheen. 
Xear the Exchange stands a huge cenotaph in the Egyptian style dedicated to 
the memory of Thorwaldsen, and containing all his works, or copies of them, 
besides his various collections. In a central court is the tomb of the master, sur- 
rounded by his numerous statues. The metropolitan church is also enriched by 
some pieces from the chisel of the same artist, the most illustrious citizen of 
Copenhagen. 
;\umerous learned societies' have been here estalJlished, the most important 
being the Society of Xorthern Antiquaries. In 1876 was fcunded a Geographic 
Society, which already numbers 8.jO members. 
One-fourth of the Duui",h industries are centred in the capital and its suburbs. 
Foundries, refineries, spinning-mills, porcelain works, potteries, ship-building and 
outfitting yards cover vast spaces near the harbour and several other quarters. 
Over half uf the trade and shipping of the state belongs to this port, although it 
o"ns scarcely more than one-fourth of the Danish commercial na\'y, It is the 
centre of the steam traffic and of the northern telegraph system, with nearly 
5,000 miles of wire connecting it with England, France, and, through Russia and 
Siberia, with Japan. 


The island of Ama[/er has been converted into a garden by its inhabitants, 
a Dutch colony settled here in U14, and pleasant villas, parks, and gardens 
extend along the shores of the Sound all the way to the Klampenborg baths and 
the Jaegersborg woods. But the finest estates and country seats are found in the 
interior of Själland-amongst them the castle of Frederiksborg, near Hillerüd, the 
.. Danish Yersaillcs," erected in the seventeenth century by Christian IY., and 
now connected by rail with the capital. On the same line is Fredensborg, a royal 
summer residence built in the beginning of the century by Frederic Y., and noted 
for its fine woodlands and numerous statues by V{iedewelt, prl'decessor of 
Thorwaldsen. 
The hugc square castle of Krolibor[J stands on a neck of land prl.jecting into 
the Sound at its narrowest. part, as if to connect the Danish Ildsil/[/ör (Elsinore) 
with the Swedish HelsinglJOrg. It was erected in the fifteenth century on the 
site of the castle of Örekrog, which itself had taken the place of the still older 
Flinderborg. In its underground vaults here sleeps traditionallJ' the he1"o llo]ger 
149 
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the Dane, awaiting tbe day wben bis oppressed country sball again stand in need of 
bis stout arm. Tbis is also tbe famous castle of Hamlet, w bicb tbus lives in deatbless 
song, thougb we look in vain from its "platform" for Sbakspere's "dreadful 
summit of tbe cliff, tbat beetles o'er his base into the sea." Tbe events told by tbe 
poet are fancy's tbeme, but bere the mind still bodies tbem fortb, and tbe 
castle balls sel'm still to ecbo those sublime utterances that can never die. 
'The current of \,he Sound sweeps hy Elsinore, wbich is the natural limit of the 
two seas, and which the Danish kings took care to fortify, in order to enforce dues 


Fig. 29.-K"o
1I()HG CASTLE, FROM THE SOUND. 
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from all vessels passing to and fro. Till the middle of tbe present century this 
tribute was universally submitted to, but in 1855 the "G nited States refused 
payment of the tax, and in 18,j7 it was redeemed for the sum of Æ3,494,OCO, 
payable by sixteen nations in pruportion to their traffic. About 50,000 vessels 
pass yearly in front of Elsinore, 4,000 to 6,000 stopping for supplies. 
Ró,"kilde, capita] and most populous city of Denmark before Copenhagen, 
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necessarily lost its importance when the small craft of former times were replaced 
by larger vessels. It occupies the southern end of a fiord now blocked by sand- 
banks; but it long continued to be the religious capital, was formerly full of 
churches and convent8, and still possesses the finest cathedral in the kingdom, 
dating from the eleventh century, and containing the tombs of iwveral Danish 
kings. 
In the interior of Själland are the two cities of SOI"Ò and SI(/gel.
e, the former 
noted for its school and abbey associated with the nallle of Saxo Grammaticus, the 
latter the centre of a rich agricultural distl'ict. On the west coast are Kalullri- 
bo,.U and Ilorsör, at the entrance of a large crater-like lagoon; on the south are 


Fig. 30. -KORSÖR. 
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l\
e8tl"erl and Vo/"dillgbo/"g; in the island of Falster the sheltered harbour of 
lY!ll:iöbit/g; and in Laaland the port of 
V({k8kor, with a comâderable export trade 
in corn and cattle. 
Of norn
olm the chief town is Runt/e, near the south-west angle, noted for its 
dOl'k works and potteries, and for sume remarkable granite churches of the twelftb 
and thirteenth centuries. 


SOf"lAL CoxOInoxs.-ûccrPATlOxs. 
SIsn: the beginning- of this century the population of Denmark has doubled, 
having increas::,rl frum n
n,ooo to ahont 2,000,000. It is still increasing, the 
births exceeding the deaths by two-fifths. As in other civilised countries, the rute 
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is higher in the towns than the country, tbe urban population having increased 
more than 10 per cent., the rural one-twentieth only between the years lR55 and 
lR70. Tbe emigration movement has also acquired some importance since tbe 
middle of the century, while immigration is mainly confined to the natives of the 
old Danish provinces now annexed to Germany. 
Agriculture, wllich !mpports three-fiftbs of tbe people, is in a flourishing state, 
although more tban one-third of the soil consists of dunes, marsbes, waste or 
fallow lands. narley and rye are more generally cultivated than wheat, but the 
latter bas sho\\n an up\\ard tendency since the abolition of the corn laws in 
England, the greatest grain market in the world. Otber farm produce has also 
received a stimulus, and vegetables, fruits, cattle, and butter are now regularly 


Fig. 31.-RELATHE Kt:
IBER OF LnE STOCK I
 TilE EUROPEAX STATF
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exported. J ylland especially, as a stock-breeding country, bas prospered. The 
large cattle of Tby are bigbly esteemed botb for their milk and the rapidity with 
which tbey fatten for the market in the rich pastures of tbe penin
ula. Denmark 
has altogether tbe largest relative number of horned cattle of any }.;,uropean state, 
und is also exceptionally rich in swine and sheep. 
Tbere are some very large estates in Denmark, and those of tbe nobility and 
hereclitat'y proprietors enjoyed till recently many pri\"ilcges. Tbe peasantry are 
still eli, ided into three cb"ses: the [J({a/'dlllll'ud, whose lands pay a tax of more 
tban a ton (3l busbe1s) of hard corn; the llUmmlll'lId, owners of one house 
8ml paying a smaller tax than the foreguing; and the illdcrster, residing witb 
other:;. nut small proprietors arc the rule. and most of tbe peasantry are in 
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easy circumstances, with comfortable dwellings, well ventilated, and furni;,hed 
with a certain luxury. The national wealth is officially valued at 

40,OOO,OOO 
to Æ300,OUU,UOO, or Æl"20 to f130 per head, with a mean annual increase of 
about Æ8,OOO,OOO. Xowhere el!.c is the capital of the sayings-bank relatively 
so large, and, to judge from this test, the Danes would seem to be the mo"t thrifty 
people in Europe. Their a\'crage savings per head are about Æ688., while those 
of Englishmen are not more than 1::2 2<. In Denmark, as in other Scandinavian 
lands, the party of progress consists mainly of the peasantry, whereas the rural 
element is generally the lea
t advanced in France and the rest of Europe. 
The fisheries do not contribute as much as might be suppo"ed to this general 
state of pro=>perity. The nati\es of the islands and of East JyIland find a 
readier liwlihood in agriculture than in the perils of deep-sea fishing, while 
the young men of the seaboard show a preference for the certain and regular 
profits of the merchant ser\-ice. Rtill fishing is far from being entirely neglected, 
especi<lllyon the less productive west coast, where the waters teem with marine 
life. At Yyminde-gab, at the mouth of the Ringkjöbing-fiord, over 700,000 
whiting and 
5,OOO cod were taken in l
ü:.!, and large quantities of herrings and 
salmon are brought by the Rornholm fi"herroen to 
winemündeJ whence they are 
.forwarded to Berlin, Yienna, and Paris. 
Denmark is not a very industrial country. Except in Copenhagen and some 
towns of Fyen and J,ylland, the manufactures are mainly re,>tricted to coarse 
woollens and distilling. Both coal and water-power are scarce, except at 
Frederiksyærk and a few other places where the Btreams have a rapid fall. But 
their extensive trade brings to the people all the manufactured goods they require. 
Compared with the respective populations, the exchanges of the Danish market 
are more considerable than those of France, and foreign trade has almost doubled 
between the years 1
üß and 1875, though the increase is Ehown chiefly in the 
imports, amounting to ÆI2,OOO,OOO in a total of .f22,OOO,000. Previous to 1875 
the bulk of the trade was with Germany, but since then England has occasionally 
taken the lead, though Germany still continues to be the outlet for nearl,y all the 
Danish traffic with the rest of the continent. 
The commercial movement being necessarily carried on mainly by sea, the 
shipping has acquired a considerable development, and vessels of a tonnage of 
4,000,000, the greater part of which is still represented liy 8ailing wssels, annually 
enter and clear. The mercantile marine amounts altogether to 3,1.:;0 vessels, of 
about 2.j3,OOO tons burden, all sailing ves!'els except 1
8 steamers, of 45,000 tons. 
Thanks to the numerous straits and fiords, water communication is easy, while 
good roads and numerous railways connect Copenhagen with all the Själland 
ports. The postal and telegraph senices have also kept pace with the general 
development. 
Public instruction is also in a flouri"hing state, attendance at school being 
obligatory on all from the seventh to the fourteenth year. In all the large tOWI1S 
t.here are public gymnasia, classical and scientific as well as technical schools, 
and all the villages are provided with lower and higher primary schools, inde- 
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pendently of oyer fifty secondary rural establishments founded since the middle 
of the century. Besides the State institutions, seven private foundations huve the 
pri.ilege of conferring certificates giving admittance to the lTniveráty, whose 
classes, since 187:;, have been attended by women on the same footing I1S others. 
Y ct, notwithstanding the general material and intellectual advance, the Danes are 


Fig. 32.-DA:\'ISH RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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more susceptible to mental anguish, and lienee more addicted to suicide than 
any other people. 


A])
nXISTRATln
. -COI.ONIES. 


ACCORDI
G to the constitution, repeatedly modified since 18G9, the electoraJ 
body consists of an citizl'ns thirty :years of age resident for one year in the 
commune, and not in the receipt of public charity. The Folketlâng, or National 
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Assembly, consists of one hundred and two members for the whole monarch
.. 
elected for three years, while the fifty-four members of the Landsthill[/, or Upper 
House, are cho!'en for eight years by electors composed partly of popular delegates, 
pnrtly of the more highly ta:\.ed town and country voters. 'Yith tbe fifty-four 
elected senators are associated twelve life members appointed by the Crown from 
tbe actual or any former members of tbe Assembly. Both bodies, forming 
collectively the Rig.sdag, or Diet, receive a uniform grant of about 7s. 6d. per duy 
for tbeir services. Every four )"ears the Landsthing chooses from its own body 
tbe four assistant judges of the Höiester, ör Supreme Court, wbicb is alone com- 
petent to deal with charges brougbt against the members of both Houses. 
The executive is intrusted to a responsible ministry of six members-the 
)Iinister of Finance and President of the Council, and the 
Iinisters of Foreign 
Affairs, the Interior, Public Instruction and 'Y orship, Justice and Iceland, "
ar 
and the 
avy. The King must be a member of tbe Lutheran or State Cburch; 
he has a civil list of æ56,000, besides æ6,5
0 for the Crown Prince. Tbe judges 
of tbe eighteen higber courts are named by tbe sovereign, as are also those of the 
two Courts of Appeal, one of which sits in Copenbagen for tbe islands, tbe other 
at Viborg for Jylland. Till recently tbe judicial and administrative functions 
were united in the same hands, but 3ecording to a law of I!'l,GS the two are 
to be henceforth separated, tbough the change has not ) et been. completely 
carried out. 
Civil processes, formerly conducted in writing, are now prosecuted in open 
court. Tbe lawyers, combining tbe functions of barrister and solicitor, are 
divided into three categories, tbose of the Supreme Court alone being entitled 
to plead before all tribunals. Of these higber advocates tbere were eleven only 
in 18;2. 
Although Lutheranism is the State religion, freedom of worship is absolute, 
and except indirectly througb tbe budget no one is called upon to contriJ.ute 
towards the maintenance of any creed besiiJes his own. The faitbful bave even 
acquired the right of forming themselves into distinct congregations, and founding 
the so-called" elective parishes," whose ministers tbey name and maintain. 
The seven hishops (SjällaniJ, L
aland-Falster, Fyen, Ribe, Aarhus, Viborg, 
und Aalborg, besides Iceland), although enjoying great privileges, have no seat 
in the Upper House. Xot more tban 1 per cent. of the population are non- 
Lutheran, the most numerous being the J e\\"s, and next to them the Baptists and 
:\Iennonites, tbe Roman Catholics taking the fourtb place. 
According to tbe Army Reorganization Act of 1867 all valid citizens from 
t.he age of twenty-two are bound to military service, eight years in the regular 
army, and eight in the reserve. But practically they serve only for periods 
varying from four to nine months, though a certain number of recruits are called 
out for a longer term, and all r.egulars take part in the annual manæuvres, which 
last from thirty to forty-five days. 
The n-'gular forcl's are estimated at 35,000, the resenes at 13,000 of all arms. 
The na\'y is supplied by conscription, chiefly amongst the seafaring and 
.. L 
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fishing populations of the seaboard. It comprised, III 1877, 2,830 men, under 
1 admiral, 9 commanders, 22 captains, and 102 lieutenants. 
The Danish colonial possessions are very extensive, though the two largest 
territories, Iceland and Greenland, are mostly uninhabitable. The vast ice-fields 
of Greenland have with difficulty been pcnetrated for short distances at a few 
points, and its extension towards the pole is still a problem awaiting solution. 
X ext to Iceland, the most important pos
essions are the three "Test Indian islands 
of Santa Cru
, St. Thomas, and St. John, at the north-east junction of tbe 
Caribbean Sea with the Atlantic. The harbour of St. Thomas is one of the chief 
naval stations and ports of call in these waters. 
The financial condition of Denmark contrasts favourably with that of larger 
states. The expenditure, averaging about Æ2,GOO,OOO, is usually covered by the 
revenue, and if the national debt has recently been considerably increased, this is 
mainly due to the construction of railways. She has wisely ceased. to make useless 
chronic preparations for a life-and-death struggle with her formidable southern 
neighbour, and most of the fortresses have been either dismantled, or, like those 
of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg, converted into museums and rOJal retreats. 
The country is divided administratively into eighteen amter, or bailiwicks, and 
one hundred and thirty-six lm.reder, or circles.... 
· For Statistical Taùles see Appendix. 
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HE great northern peninsub comprises two distinct states, though 
ruled by one sovereign, ond otherwise bound together by ties of a 
Yery intimate character. Still they watch with careful jealousy 
oyer their mutual political independence, and even in their social 
usnges the two peoples arc sbarply contrasted. From the geogra- 
phical point of ,-iew also Xorway and Sweden (.No/"ge and Srerige) form equally 
distinct natural regions, the one consisting mainly of plateaux and highlands 
rising abruptly on the Atlantic side, while the other forms an exten!li\"e incline 
faning graduaIly towards an inland >oea. 
But this physical contrast and their st-parate autonomy do not prevent the. 
1\
esterfold and Austerfold, as tbey were formerly caned, from forming a unity 
distinct from that of other European lands, and wbich should tberefore be studied 
as a whole. The term Scandinavia, or Island of Scanilia, formerly restricted to 
the southern extremity of SI\'eden, bas been gradunIl.," extended to the entire 
penim\111a independently of its political di\i:-ions, and this very community of 
name seems to point at a general and permanent fusion of the two rq:
ions. 
The natural frontier of the peninsula connects the northern extremity ûÍ the 
Gulf of Botnnia directly with the Yaranger-fiord, on the Frozen Ocean, and 
altbough political treati;'s have caused tbe line to recede in the most eccentric 
manner westwarils, thus allowing Russia to cut off Finmark almo,.t completely 
from the rest of Scandina\'ia, such conventional limits traced across extensive 
wastes have but little praetic:Jl importance. 
}
ven within its present redaced limits, Scandinavia is one of tbe most extensive 
regions in Europe, ranking in size next to Russia. Owing to its position on an 
inland sea giving access to "
 estern and Central Europe, and on the .\.tlantic 
placing it in relation with the rest of the world, it could not fail to exercise a 
certain influence in determining the balance of power, and the Goths, Korsemen, 


. 
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and Yarangians have left a deep mark in history DS conquerors and seafarers. 
Later on, when modern Europe was already constituted, the Swedes, with a firm 
footing on the eastern and southern shores of the Baltic, were able to carry their 
arms in one direction as far as the Yosges, the French Jura, and the Upper Danube, 
in another to the Russian steppes bordering on the Black Sea. But then came the 
fatal field of I)oltava, ushering in the period of political decadence. E\Ten before 
the loss of all their outlying possessions the Swedes were threatened on their 
native soil, and, at the very time of the first partition of Poland, Frederic II. was 
planning the dismemberment of Sweden. During the Napoleonic wars the sudden 
political oscillations and dynastic changes, accompanied by the final loss of all 
territory on the mainland, showed how largely the destiny of the Scandinavian 
states depended on their powerful neigh bolUs. 
Notwithstanding the mildness of its maritime climate, Sweden is still, on the 
whole, too cold to allow its population to increase in the same proportion as that of 
more southern lands. Compared with Germany and Central Russia, it has 
remained almost unsettled. The pop alation of Sweden and 
orway combined 
exceeds that of Belgium only by a'.-out one-fifth, while the area is twenty-six times 
greater. 


PHYSICAL FEATlTRES OF NORWAY. 


I
 the peninsula S orway is the land of plateaux and mountains, Sweden a 
region of vast sloping plains. The main ridge stretches north and south at a 
short distance from the .Atlantic, but very irregularly, and with many serious 
interruptions. "
ithin its politiclilimits, Northern Norway consists of little more 
than a highland strip facing the Atlantic; ani.: here are found the highest summits 
of the peninsula. The mean length of the Norwegian. is scarcely more than 
one-fourth of the Swedish slope. About one-third of the area of Norway, and not 
more than one-twelfth of Sweden, stands at an elevation of 2,000 feet, and the 
whole mountain mass has been compared to a vast wave solidified in the act 
of breaking. 
The main ridge, extending 1,150 miles from Yaranger-fiord to the Naze, is far 
fmm presenting the appearance of a continuous range, such as it was figured on the 
maps before Munch had correctly described its true character. Xorway consists, 
on the whole, of detached plateaux and mountain masses, raised on a common base 
2,000 to 3,000 feet high, and pierced at intervals by profound inlets. The plateaux 
form two distinct groups-on the north the Kjölen, extending from Finmark to the 
Trondhjem table-land; on the south the Dovrefield and neighbouring masses. 
The mean height of the Norwegian summits is only one-half that of the Alps, 
whereas the general base of the Scandinavian system is one-third broader than 
the Alpine. .... 
Even in the extreme north-east, throughout the whole of Finmark, there is no 
ridge properly so called. The entire country, with an altitude of about 1,000 feet, 
forms a vast irregular plain, composed of palæozoic rocks, above which here and 
there rise mountain masses, with a mean elevation of 1"UO feet, and culminating 
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with the Raste-Gaise (2,RBO feet), overlooking the valley of the Tana, on the 
Russian frontier. Xear this !'pot the LllppS speak of a cone occasionally emitting 
lurid vapours, and whose snows at times melt rapidly. 
Xotwithstanding the general low elevation of the country, the headlands at the 
extremity of every njar!!, or peninsula, almost invariably end in lofty terraces 
abruptl
- truncated. Such is the Nordkyn, or Kinerndden, northernmost point of 
the European mainland. Two others, the low Knivskiärrodden and the more 
elevated Xorth Cape, lying 4 miles nearer the pole, stand on the granite island 
of ::\Iagerö, separated b
' a narrow channel from Xorway. The .Austrian explorer, 
"
e
'precht, has suggested X orth C:lpe as one of the most favourable sites for a 
polar meteorological observatory. 
South-west of this point the summits of the islands and mainland are sufficiently 
near to present the effect of a continuous range, and here begins the Kjölen 


:Fig. 33.-IsLA'iD OP MAGERÖ. 
Scale 1 : 635,000. 
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properly so called. In the island of Seiland the northernmost European glacier 
overflows from the perpetual snows of the surrounding rocks, while that of Talvik, 
on the coast, usually descends to the shore of the Alten-fiord. On the southern 
slope of the same ma",s is another glacial stl'èam, resembling those of Greenland. 
and discharging into the Jökel-fiord. This is the only place in Scandinavia 
where may still be seen the phenomenon, co
mon enough in former geological 
epochs, of fragments of ice breaking off above the undermining waters and floating 
away with the ocean current. South of these there are many other glaciers a 
hundred times more extensive, but all melting into streams before reaching the sea. 
In the lower valleys nothing is now visible except the traces of their former presence. 
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TIlE lÜöu:x L PI. \XDS. 
OF the N orthprn Kjölen the hig-hest summit is th
 Stùitelma (6,151 feet), rising above 
the eastern branches of the Salten-fiUld within the arctic circle. It is not an isolated 
peak, but rather a group of crests re"ting on a common basis nearly .5,OuO feet high, 
and covered with vast snow-fields, the source of several glaciers. South of this 
mass, and separated from it by a deep lake, rises the less elevated but more 
imposing' S.1ulo, commanding an extensive vie,,', which is limited on thp west and 
south-west by the vast plateau covered by the Snlttisen, or "Black Glacier," 2ìO 
square miles in extent, and the brgest snow-field in 
 orthern Scandinavia. South of 
the river Yefsen another plateau, the Store-BorgefieM, has a snow-field with an area 
of 1.50 square miles, succeeded by mountains 4,5VV to 0,VVV feet high, beyond which 
the Kjölen falls, and is pierced through and through by wide channels. Here a 
marshy table-bnd, warcely 1,500 feet high, connects two lakes, and through them 


Fig. 3!.-rllOYILI! OF THE 8CANDISAVIAN HIGHLANDS. 
. HOIizon'a18c,ù,> 1 : lß.OOO 0(10. Vertical Rcùe 1 : 1,600,000. 
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two valleys, draining the one westwards to the Trondhjem-fiord, the other 
eastwards to the river !ndals. Not far from this spot the ridge is crossed by its 
norther'1most carriage road, 1,6ìO feet high; anrl a little farther south the 
railway from Trondhjem to Sundsvall cro<;ses the Kjiilpn at an elevation of 1,9-tt' 
feet.. Beyond this point the .:nain ridge bends south-east into Sweden, gradually 
falling to a simple terrace, which impf'rceptibly disappears between the Klar and 
'Vester Dal ri\er valley!':, in the direction of Lake 'Vetter. 
This branch of the Kjölen is connected by low ridges and terraces with the 
Tiveden and other hills, fOfllH'rly serving as the nat.llrallimit of 
orth amI :O;outh 
Rwcdf'n-
ordan-Skog and bunnan-Skog, or "Xorth Forest" and "
outh 
Forest." The ple\'ations occnrring esppcially in Sl'ania, formerly an island 
separatl.'d by wide channels from tht' rest of Sweden, must be regarded as quite 
distinct (1'0111 the 
 orwegian systcm, although formed almost entirely of the same 
crystalline and palmozoic rocks. Still thcre are here some baf'alt rocks, and 
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traps have Bpread above the sedimentary fonnations of Golland. The southern 
elevations form altogether a very irregular table-land, culminating with a rounded 
crest some 18 miles south of Lake ".,. etter. Near it J'ises the Taberg (1,024 feet), 
whose steep sides are composed entirely of magnetic iron, containing nearly one- 
third of pure metal. A few il30lated hills are scattered along the south coast of 
::;weden, amongst thpl11 the Silurian promontory of Kullen (616 feet), at the 
northern entrance of the Sound. 
,rest of the Southel'll Kjölen rises the Trondhjem plateau, with a mean elemtion 
of :3,300 feet in the centre, and sloping gently towards the north and south. It 
is crossed at an elevation of 2,200 feet by the railway between Chrif;tiania and 
Trondhjem. All the rest of the country west of it is an elevated region, broken 
towards the coast by abrupt escarpments. Here are the highest summits of the 
peninsula and its most extensive lieldcne, or snow-fields, each fringed by glaciers 


:Fig. 35.-KuLLEN HEADLAX]). 
';""Ic 1 : 320,000. 
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(bra,.), overlooked by eminences presenting the varied forms of teeth (tiná), horns, 
ridges (egg), or croups (kúl, nut). There are several distiuct masses, such as 
the Done, a name often applied to the whole plateau, and ahove which rises the 
Snehætten (7,57Ù feet), long erroneously regarded as the highest point in Norway" 
To the south arc the Romsdal Alps, the Langfjelde, find the Jötun
j
lde, or" Giant 
)Iountains" (8,550 feet), the culminating point of the peninsula. Farther west 
extends the Justedal, thu largest snow-field in Europe, with an Drea of 360 square 
miles, encircled by inaccessible rocks, and everywhere skirted by glaciers. Routh of 
the Hardanger-fiord stretches another great snow-field, the Folgefond, 110 square 
miles in extent, besides the Hardangervidde, the 0plande, and the Saetersdal, 
terminating at the Naze. 
In this southern region the snow-line rises to about 4,.jOO feet, and 
about the Justedal are the largest and best-known glaciers of Norway. 


round 
These 
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glaciers wcre constantly increasing throughout the cighteenth century, the 
moraines encroaching continually on the arable land, and compelling the inha- 
bitants slowly to retreat before the advancing streams of compact ice; but since 
1807 à retrograde movement has set in, some of the glaciers retiring from 2,000 


Fig. 36.-TABLE-LANDS AND HIGHLANDS OF SUUTH NORWAY. 
Scale 1 : ',800,000. 
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to 3,000 fcet, and leaving tbe moraines isolated in the midst of gras!'y valleys. 
Still the Bum'brae. amongst others, continued to ad vance till lS71, when its lower 
eÀtremity reached a level of 1,237 feet above the sea. At present several of the 
.J ustedal glaciers degcend below 1,6':;0, 1,330, and even 1,000 fcct, while two on its 
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southern side, the Doiumbrae and Suphellebrae, come within 480 and 170 feet of 
sea-level. David Forbes calculated that the glaciers of this region advanced at 
the annual rate of 167 feet, concluding that, though interrupted hy a longer 
winter, they progress more rapidly in summer than those of Hwitzerland. 


Fig. 3i.-THE Fl EltLN-FJOllD. 
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Between July 10th und 10th the Hoium glacier moved forward nearly 17 feet, or 
at the rate of 1 foot 8 inches daily. 
Although the :Yorwegian snow-fields are far more extensive than those of the 
Alps, the glaciers cannot be compared with tho
e of Central Europe. The cause 
of the contrast lies in the form of the mountains, those of the Alps being mostly 
pyramidal, while the 
orwegian highlands present the appearance rather of a 
turreted wall. Thanks to the general inclinat ion of the Alpine rocks, the sno
 y 
masses move uniformly forward along the whole slope, whereas in the :Yorwegian 
highlands the snow falls either on slightly indined plateaux, or in deep gorges 
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opening like crevices in the flmk. It lodges on the uplands, where it is blown 
about by the whirlwinds, and in the lower gorges it melts without being changed 
to ice; hence the small extent and number of the Scandinavian glaciers. 
Seen from the sea, the Norwegian mountains arre"t the spectator hy their dark 
crests, their snowy furrows and white terraces blending with the clouds or 
contrasting \vith the blue sky. They are yearly visited, especi'llly by English 
travellers, although their outlines necessarily present less varied and picturesque 
landscapes than the Alps and other European highlands. The plateaux, with an 
elevation of :3,500 to 5,000 feet, no longer entirely cover
d with snow during the 
summer, and variously known as JlCde, or " heaths," and âddcne, or " wide lands," 
are dreary wastes, more desolate than the desert, varied here and there only by a 
few snowy heights, like tents pitched in the wilderness. The surface of the 
uplands consists of a red and clammy soil, toilsome to the wayfarer, while the 
hollows are filled with peat beds, whence ooze black stream
, sluggishly flowing 
from pool to pool in search of some outlet to the lower valleys. Veget:Jtion is 
confined to lichens, mosses, and stunted grasses, with a few junip3r plants and 
dwarf willows in. the more sheltered spots. But no trace of man, except at long 
intervals along the few paths winding under the hills, and avoiding the swampy 
tracts in their way across the heath. 
At the foot of the mountains the scene changes with the climate. Here is the 
abode of man, his lowly dwelling visible in the midst of the woodlands, or by the 
side of the running stream. Sea wards tbe escarpments of the plateaux are seen 
at their full height, varied by snowy crests towering above the highest eminences, 
or blending with the clouds. But the peculiarly wild asp3ct of the coast scenery 
is due to the contrast between the rugged cliffs and the unruffled waters reflecting 
them, to the e,oer-shifting panorama of the fiords, to the headlands fringed with 
reefs, to the groups of rocky islets and maze of straits and channels. Nowhere 
else in Europe, not even on the south-west coast of Ireland, or in the RC0tch firths 
with their basalt headlands, are the winding inlets of the sea skirted by such 
grand and frowning bluffs. The vessel penet-rating into the gloomy passages of 
the fiords between almost vertic
ll rocky walls, seen from abave, S3ems like a tiny 
creature breasting the waves. The Bakke-fiord, on tbe south coast; the Lyse- 
fiord, east of Rtavanger; and the great avenues converging on Christianssund are 
like the Colorado cfuions, vast troughs hollowed out of the solid rock. 


THE SC.\:-JDIX.\ YlAX ISLA:"ns. 


ROCKY islets are scattered in seeming confusion along the coast from 
Iagerii 
to the 
tavanger-fìord. Beyond the hilly peninsulas connected by narrow 
isthmuses with the mainland, there rise other eminences formed of the same 
geological rocks, and pres('nting the same general aspect, hut of less('r elevation, 
and plunging into deeper waters. Still farther off succeed other islets, forming 
apparent seaward continuations of the headlands, and beyond them the countless 
reefs and rocks of the Skjärgaard. The Korwegians compare these advanced islets 
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to marine and other tl.imals, and even in the British hIes many similar formations 
still bear the name of ralt.:es given them by the Xorse invaders, Such are the 
Caft: near the southern headland of the hIe of Man, and the COlD and Cakes at the 
entrance to Cork Harbour. 
The i
lands are most numerous and lofty in the northern province of Tromsö, 
at several points continuing the true ridge of the mainland far seawards, Thus 
the Kji>len proper is low enough east of the chain of mountains forming the island 
of Senjen and the Yester Aalen and I,ofoten archipelagos, which project towards 
the south-west, gradually receding from the mainlulld, and thus forming a large 


Fig. 38.-ARCHIPELAGO OF I
LEn IN THE KORWEGIAY SK1ÁRGAARD. 
I"caIe 1 : 910,000. 
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gulf known as the Vest-fiord, Some of the summits of these islands exceed 
3,:301) feet, one in the Hindö, the largest of the Lofotens, attaining a height of 
5,000 feet, The ridges are extremely sharp, and the contrast between the 
northern and southern slopes is very striking-on one side rich Bowery meads, on 
the other bare or moss-grown rocks, with here and there a few tufts of heather. 
The Lofoten shores, alive with thousands of craft during the fishing season, 
nre much dreaded, owing to their fogs, storms, and strong tides, All have heard 
of the mael-ström, or Moskö-ström, which rushes in between the islands of Mosken 
and 1IIoskenæs to meet the ebbing tide of the Vest-fiord, But there are man)- 
150 
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other equally dangerous whirlpools in these waters, and in æveral places the tide
 
advance with terrific speed through the narrow straits. 
South of the Lofotens there are no islands comparable in size with the larger 
members of that group; but there are hundreds still large enough to shelter the 
families of fishers and even la- 
bourers, and afford pasture for 
their cattle. Amongst them 
are several of extremely eccen- 
tric forms, resembling towers, 
castles, and such-like. Here is 
the Staven, or "Giunt's Staff," 
a tall, slender rock wrapped in 
a cloud of snowy water-fowl; 
yonder the IIestmand, a cavalier 
shrouded in a mantle, eternally 
riding through mist and storm; 
elsewhere the better-known 
Torghatt, a gigantic rocky mass 
.800 feet high, pierced about 
half-way up by a grotto 900 
feet long, of extremely regular 
formation, and with two portals 
2:30 and 120 feet high. Accord- 
ing to the legend this vast open- 
ing was made by the arrow of 
a giant, whose petrified bust is 
still to be seen a few miles off. 
The Norwegian islands, in- 
cluding those of the Skagcr 
Rak, but exclusive of reefs flush 
with thp surface, have a total 
area of 8,500 squar'3 miles, or 
about the fourteenth part of the 
mainland; but, thanks to their 
convenient harbours, relatively 
mild climate, and fisheries, they 
are much more densely peopled, 
containing about one-eighth of 
the whole population of Nor- 
way.- 


Fig. 39.-ÖLAND AND KAL)IAR S01,ND. 
Scale 1 : 1,110,000. 
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The Swedi
h islands are far 
less numerous, and long tracts, c!'pecially of the Scanian seahoa
d, are entirely 
free of islets or reefs. But on the Kattegat coast, north of GÓteborg, there is 
. According to Broch the 1,1(;0 inhalJited islands of Xor\\ay had It population. in 18i5, of 238,000 Bouls. 
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a group resembling the :Yorwegian Skjiirgaard, but without mountains, and desti- 
tute of vegetation. On the Baltic side there are innumerable little islets, especiaUy 
at the entrance of the gulfs and rivers north of Kalmar; but they are mostly loW" 
rocks in shallow water, forming a seaward continuation of the Swedish plains. 
To these plains belong also the two large islands of Üland and Gotland, stretch- 
ing south-west and north-east, parallel with each other and with the axis of the 
mainland. 
Öland, composed, like the neighbouring coast, of older chalks, seems, in fact, to 
be merely an advanced strip of the seaboard about 80 miles long, and separated 
from Scania by Kalmar Sound, less than 2 miles wide at its narrowest point, 
scarcely 21 feet deep off Kalmar, but with a mean depth of 60 feet at both 
entrances. Gotland, lying much farther off, is connected south-westwards with 
the coast by the extensive IIoborg Bank, and by a sort of submarine peninsula 
limited on either side by depths of over 1fiO feet. It is larger and higher 
than Öland, with one hill 20U feet high. It is continued north" ard l,y a 
submarine bank, on which rest the islets of Färö and Gotska Sandön. 


THE S('\"x])JXA\'L\
 FIORDS. 
THE submarine :y ornegian orograpb)" corresponds with that of the mainland. 
Thus the Sogne-fiord, 4,080 feet deep at its entrance, occurs immediately south of 
the lofty Justedal snow-fields, at the western foot of the Giant lIountains. The 
Hardanger-fiord also, oYer 1,800 feet deep, is flanked by the Thorsnut, rising 
5,000 feet, to the south of Bergen. In many of the fiords the cascades ha"e an 
unbroken fall of over 2,000 feet, seeming to fall from the E-kies when the brinks of 
the precipices are shrouded in mist. At times these aërial streams are buffeted 
or swayed by sudden gusts of wind, sprinkling the rock;y eliffs with a silvery 
spray. )Iany disappear in mid-air, changed to diaphanous mist, again condensing, 
re-forming on projecting ledges, and once more e,aporating before reaching the 
furface. In winter and spring avalanches of snow and detritus are precipitated 
from the higher gorges to the lower vaUeys. 
At first sight the Korwegian fiords present a ,-ery irregular appearance, 
inlets, peninsulas, islands, and islets seeming to be entangled in inextricable con- 
fusion. Yet a certain order soon becomes apparent, and we discoYer that these 
fiords are far more uniform than the Scottish firths. Few of them expand to 
broad estuaries, nearly all communicating with the sea through narrow channels 
between lofty headlands. The opposite cliffs maintain a certain parallelislll in 
the midst of t.heir regular windings, and before reaching the sea several ramify 
into two branches enclosing an island, the projections of whose steep side,. 
correspond with the receding outlines of the mainland. Others, such as the Sogue 
and Hardangcr fiords, branch off right and left, the side branchps forming right 
angles with the main channel, and themselves throwing off similar but narrower 
branches, also at right angle;,. The land is thus cut up into innumerable regular, 
or at least uniform blocks, some forming a portion of the mainland, others partly or 
entirely surrounded by water-a strange labyrinth of plateaux, peninsulas, and 
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insular masses. The surface resembles tbat of quagmires baked in the sun, and 
attempts have been made to restore the Norwegian chart by indicating all the 
primitive fissures that bave become fiords. Rut altbough tbe8e fissures at first 
sigbt seem tbe result of erosion, it is difficult to understand how it is that they 
occur generally in the hardest rocks, and are spread with remarkable uniformity 
fùr hundreds of miles over fiords and highlands. A series of such pamllel troughs 


Fig. 4().-QFADHAXGULAU MASSES IN SOUTH NORWAY SEPARATED BY FISSURES. 
!'c-ùe 1 : 618,000. 
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extends north and south from the l\1olde-fiord to the N aze, and anotber is connected 
soutb-east witb the Gulf of Christiania. 
All tbese intricate inlets present an enormous coast-line, tbe navigable channels 
alone being estimated at no less than 12,000 miles. 1\1ost of the coasting trade is 
carried on through these inland waterways, or between the outer islands and the 
seaboard. The lighter craft are even transported from fiord to fiord acro
s 
portages or depressions, known as ('jder, often less than 300 feet bigh. 
Some of the fiords are so effectually cut off from the sea by islands and reefs 
that the fresh \\ater of the melting snows and rains lies 4 feet deep on the 
surface. It is so pure that vessels are able to replenish their water casks from 
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THE SCA..,mx_\. nAY FIORDS. 


this source, and the marine algm either perish 
lo,,-ly or give place to fresh-water 
plants of rapid growth. The Dramms-fiord, fed by the Dramms-eh', the second 
largest river in Xorway, resembles other formations of the same kind in its uniform 
width of 1 to 2 miles, and mean depth of 330 feet. But at the Snrd,iken 
defile it suddenly contracts to a stream Hi feet deep and a few hundred yards 
wide, running seawards with a current of 
9 miles an hour du,ring the flow, and about 
5 at ebb. 
)lost of the fiords arc partially obstructed 
at their entrance b)" the remains of old 
moraines, which in the north are called 
Imrbrocl/, or .. sea bridges." Both sides of 
the Gulf of Christiania are regularly lined 
with the shingly deposits of such ancient 
moraines_ But wbt is the origin of the bars 
occurring at certain intervals from the mouth 
to the upper end of the fiords? Some are ridges 
between two valleys resembling those of the 
upheaved land; some are slopes produced by 
erosion; while others, no doubt, are moraines 
li
e those deposited llY former glaciers at the 
foot of the hills in the upheaved valleys. 
For, like the Scottish firths, tbe Scandinavian 
fiords existed before the glacial period, and 
were able to maintain their original form by 
means of the vast glaciers filling and deepening 
their beds, and grinding smooth their rugged 
sides. In warmer or more humid regions the 
estuaries were slowly filled in by the alluvia of 
the streams or the sands of the sea, whereas the 
fiords retained their original depth, often below 
the bed of the neighbouring seas, which 
accordingly ad mnced as the glaciers retired. 
But since then the running waters and the 
ocean have begun the ,-ast geological work 
of filling in these northern estuaries. The 
ri'-ers bring down their alluvia, depositing 
them in regular strata at the foot of the hills, while the :-;ea precipitates, In 
even layers of sand or mud, the detritus washed away by the waves. The work 
of transformation has already made perceptible progress, and the old inlets have 
disappeared along the !'outh-west coast between Porsgrund and Stavangcr 
fiords. In this region, exposed to the southern suns and sheltered by the elevated 
plateaux from the northern winds, the glaciers retired much earlier than on the 
west coast, Imd between the alnwly effaced inlets of the extreme suuth aud the 
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Fig. .n.-DRA'1\IS-FIORD AXD 
s, ElID'-IKE'õ ('H"X
EL. 
&a1e 1 : 152.000. 
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still perfect fiords of the extreme north every possible shade of transition may be 
f-<tudied. Here, if anywhere, the problem regarding the duration of the present 
geological epoch may pos"ibly yet be solved. Here every still surviving glacial 
:stream, every ancient glacier bed, records in detail the alternating history of the 
climate during the period subsequent to the glacial age. Every fiord thus becomes 


Fig. 42.-SILTED FIORDS XORTH OF THE KAZE. 
Bcale 1: 240,000. 
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a meteorological and geological apparatus, by the remains of its moraines, by the 
striæ of its rocky ribs, by the alluvia of its streams clearly indicating all the 
cbanges that have taken place in tbe surroundings. Building on these and 

illli1ar data, Theodore Kjerulf has already attempted to introduce a more exact 
chronology into the geological record. 
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WITH the fiords of the" est correspond the lakes of the east side of the penin- 
sula. A subsidence of the land would transform them to salt-water inlets, just 
as an upheaval would change the 
 or\\ egian fiords to lakes. There are even 
many valleys intersecting the Kjölen and the South Xorwégian plateaux. which arc 


Fig. 43.-THE HALLEHOlW ASD HLYSBIIOHO HILLS. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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occupied at certain intervals by marshes and lakelcts, apparently survivals of a 
former strait connecting the fiords on both sides. Such is the Lesjeskogen-vand 
Lake, 2,0.H feet above sea-level. whence Bow two streams, the Rauma to the north- 
west to the 
Iolde-fiord, and the Lougen, south-east through the great lIIjösen to 
the Gulf of Christiania. Many of these lakes have preserved their fiorrl-like 
character, and one of them, the Hveningdals-vand, has a depth of 1,600 feet, 
or 1,418 below the sea-level. 
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nut the whole country, no less than the fiords and lakes, has preserveù the 
traces of former glacial action, which extends eYen far beyond the peninsula. 
Finland, one-third of Russia in Europe, all 
urth Germany, Dcnmark, the Nether- 
lands, the greater part of Scotland, the }'üröer, and Iceland it:self are cumprised in 
the vast region from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 square miles in extcnt, whuse surfacc 
soil is largely due to the detritus of the Norwegian uplands. 'Yith thc exceptiun 


Fig. 44.-CHRISTIANIA AND ITS ISLANDS. 
f'c
le I: IB5.000. 
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of the Skagcr Rak, which seems to have been a true fiord, all tile narrow 
Scandinavian seas formed the beds of ancient glaciers, who
e traces may evcn still 
bc recognised in the submarine striæ in some places, as at Karbkrona, to a depth 
of 2-1 feet. Lower down they have been obliterated by the action of the water, 
or filled ;n with sands. 
To the northern glaciers Esmark long ago referred the numerous erratic 
boulders of southern lands, and the same view, formulated ùy )1. Charles :\lartins 
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in 1840, although combated by men like Derzclius and )Iurchison, is now 
uuiyersally accepted. The t'\"idences of glacial action, striæ, polished rocks, 
moraines, boulders, are far too obvious to be overlooked. There is scarcely a 
geological chart of 
candiua\'ia in which the form of the hills does not bear 
witness to the passage of glaciers, and in some places glacial mounds and boulder!! 
are numerous enough to impart a special character to the sccnery. From a 


Fig. 4õ.-I
LANf)S IN THE GULF OF CHRISTIANIA. 
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distance the traveller coasting the southern 
 orwegian seaboard easily detects the 
action of ice in the rounded forms of the headlands, and in the interior of Sweden 
the angular rocks and crests of many hills have been worn to level surfilCes by the 
same cause. Even the lava beds that have overflown on the older formations in 
tbe neighbourhood of the great lakes have to some extent been affected by similar 
influences. Such are the two polygonal masses of Halleborg and Hunneborg, 
sep
lrated from each other by a narrow trough, through which run;; the railway 


. 
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between "\Venersborg and Jönköping. Their levelled summits present tolerably 
uniform surfaces, strewn with boulders, with intervening swamps and lakelets. 
Still the aspect of the land is occasionally deceptive, and to glacial action have 
been wrongly attributed certain parallel dispositions of rocks that have been thus 
affected by side pressure. The group of islands, for instance, immediatelr to the 
west of Christiania, are all turned north-east and south-west, and are furrowed with 
creeks and separated by channels all running in the same direction. But the striæ 
scored by the old glaciers are all at right angles to these parallcllilles. 
Of more difficult explanation than the strim are the so-called å.sar, or low 
ridges of various heights, from 20 to 200 feet, stretching almost without inter- 
ruption sometimes for over iO miles across the country, generally from north 
to south, or south-east, and winding like rivers to the right and left. There 
are some lateral åsar of less length ramifying in various directions, whereas the 
larger ones run mainly in parallel lines. They were at first supposed to be vast 
moraines, until Berzelius showed that there was no direct relation of cause and 
effect between the åsar and the glaciers. 
The äsar, however, are composed of materials transported for a first stage by 
the ice, and then borne farther by other geological agencies. After vast depres- 
sions had been filled in with detritus by the frozen streams, the waters began 
their work, hollowing out enormous furrows in these masscs, in which the boulders 
continually gravitated downwards, becoming rounded off by friction, or ground to 
sand and gravel. Such are the materials of which the àsar are composed. Erdmann 
supposed that the larger ones were due to the action of the sea-waters, which with 
the changes of level took up the stones of the moraines that had so fi1r drifted with 
the streams. :Many of the asar, notably that which runs immediately north of 
Stockholm, are doubtless co\"ered with marine shells of the same species as those of 
the present ]
altic Sea. But such deposits are quite superficial, and have been 
formed during a temporary subsidence of the land after the glacial epoch. 
According to the materials of which they are mainly composed, the lisaI' are 
called either salldu.
nr or rl/ll!)lt'lIå.
ar (sand or shingle äsar) ; but all alike show 
evident traces of more or less rough stratification, such as is still constantly going 
on in running water. There seem to be others, again, which rest on moraines-a 
fresh formation superadded to the first. In SOIlle there occur certain funnel-like 
formations (å8gropar), cylindrical or elliptical, with a circumference of 300 
'ards 
and upwards, and a mean depth of 10 to G8 feet, the bottom of which is filled with 
clays formerly deposited by eddying waters. In the Strömsholm lis there are 
thirty-nine such funnels in a distance of about 84 miles, all apparently due to the 
action of running waters, whose force was spent by the obstacles lying in their 
way, and by the constant shifting of their beds. In Xorway, where the slopes are 
much more abrupt, and where the water-courses are consequently less developed 
between the mountain cirques and the sea, the lisaI', here known as mer, are far 
less numerous than in Sweden, and seem to have been mostly confounded with the 
morames. The 
orwegian word aa.s is applied to all eminences, even to rocky 
summits. 
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The best-known Scandinavian ås is the long chain which, under divers names- 
Brunkebergs ctS, Langâsen, and so on-extends for a di,.tance of 60 miles, from the 
Baltic coast south of Stockholm to the neighbourhood of l:psala. Between the 
sea-coast and Lake "
etter, near A",kersund, there are no less than eight main 


Fig. 46.-Å8_\R IN THE DAL ltl\ER BA"IN. 
Scale I : 170.000. 
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á<;ar, besides their varIOUS sepondaTJ ramifications, and amongst them are scm9 
considerably longer than that of Urunkeberg. The traces of another may be 
followed for ItlO or 200 miles north 'Yards, from the shores of Lake :\Iälar, 
near Enköping, while others form natural embankments across tbe lakes, 
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the western portion of )Iälar itself being thus almost completely cut off from 
the main basin by one of these singular formations remarkable for its extreme 
rcgularity. 


UPHE.WAL OF THE LAXD. 


THE development of the åsar and the marine alluvia deposited on the present 
upheaved lands are e,"idences of the movements that have p:tssed over the 
Scandinavian are.! since the glacial epoch. At fir
t the land subsided, and the sea- 
level rose from 500 to 700, in some places e"en 1,0UO feet, as shown by the 
marine deposits with the remains of arctic animals resting on rocks scored by the 
action of ice. Then a reverse movement set in, and the land was upheayed, bearing 
upwards the iì.sar previously deposited by the running waters. During these 
vicissitudes of level the Scandinavian relief must have been changed, for the 
outlines of the upheaved islands and peninsulas do not always correspond witb tbose 
of the lands engulfed in the deep. Thus a vast Silurian region, at the beginning of 
the glacial epoch stretching along the Swedish seaboard immediately north and 
north-west of the .Aland archipelago, did not again emerge with the reappearance 
of the plains on the Baltic coast. The former existenpe of this S.ilurian land is 
recallcd by the numerous calcareous and sandstone boulders transported by the 
glaciers or floating ice as far south as the ncighbourhood of Stockholm. It is also 
showD especially by the rich soil of limestone origin covering all the coast districts 
between Gefle, 'Vester ds, and Stockholm. This fertile soil is the outcome of the 
constant erosive action of floating ice on the layers of limestone, clays, and schists 
formerly occupying the present watcr area east of Gefle. 
These shiftings of level were formerly supposed to have been caused by sudden 
terrestrial cataclysms coincident with sudden re,"olutions of the whole planetar
' 
s
'stem; but this view has at last given place to the theory of slow change. The 
natives of the Bothnian seaboard had long been aware of the gradual illerca"e of 
the coast-line, encroaching continually on the sea. The old mcn pointed out the 
various places washed by the waves in their childhood; and farther inland the 
names and position of long-forsaken havens;' buildings:It one time standing on the 
seashore; the remains of , "esse Is found far from thc coast; lastly, written records amI 
snatches of popular song, could lcave no doubt regarding the retrcnt of the marine 
waters. The first Luleà, founded by Gustavus 
\.dolphus, seeme(l to have retired 
several miles westwards in a century amI 11 half, thus becoming a rural to\\ n, and 
necessitating tbe building of a new seaport farther east. Yet when, in 1 iau, 
Celsius ventured to suggest the hypothesis, not of an upheaval of thE land, but of 
a slow subsidence of the Baltic, he was cbargwl with impiety by the Stockholm 
theologians, and even in Parliament the two orders of the clergy condemned his 
abominable heresy. Xevertheless a mark scored in li:H by Celsius and Linnæus 
at the base of a rock in the island of Löfgrund, near Gefle, indicated in tbirteen 
years a difference of level estimated at 7 inches. 
Althol!gh it would be impossible altogether to reject the hypothesis of Celsius 
rC'garrling the subsidence of the waters, still it seems e, ident that it is the land 
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rather than the sea which is changing its level. Leopold de Duch was the first 
to assert, in 1807, that the whole Scandinavian peninsula was rising above the 
surrounding seas. Here the greatest numLer of observations have been made, 
and Scandinavia has thus become the t
l)e with which are compared all other 
slow upheavals elsewhere taking place. 
In many places the evidences of recent upheaval are perfectly visible from the 
sea, but on the Swedish side the movement is going on most rapidly towards the 
north. Thus at the northern extremity of the Gulf of Dothnia the upheaval is 
estimated at about 5l feet in the century, and at 3 feet 3 inches in the latitude of 
the .Aland Islands, whereas at Kalmar there seems to b'J no change. The southern 
extremity of Scania, which is now probably rising, appears to have formerly 
slowly subsided. Several streets in the towns of Trelleborg, Y stad, and ::\Ialmö 
have already disappeared, and the last mentioned has subsided 5 feet since the 
observations made by Linnæus. Submerged forests and peat beds found at a 
certain distance from the present coast-line, and where metal objects have been 
collected, have caused geologists to suppose tbat since the ninth century the 
subsidence bas amounted to from 14 to 16 feet. 
Thanks to this mo,.ement, the Gulf of Bothnia would seem to be slowly 
draining into the southern basin of the Baltic, and at the present rate of upheaval 
in the north three or four thousand years would suffice to change the Qmrken 
archipelago to an isthmus, and convert the northern section of the gulf into a 
fresh-water lake. 
On the Xorwegi:m seaboard the movement is far less regular, and nowhere so 
rapid as on the ::'wedish side of the Gulf of Bothnia. At some points even of the 
north coast no rising seems to have taken place at all. Thus Tiiitö, mentioned in 
the sagas, is still the same large low island of former days, and a reef in 
Trondhjem-fiord, on which a s"immer could find a footing in the time of the first 
vikings, appears to be still at the same (kpth below the surface. Eugène Robert 
believes that no upheaval has taken place for three hundred years at Christiania, 
though others 1.3\ e fuund a rising of 1 
! inches per century on the shores 
of the fiord. 
The periods of upheantl must have been frequently interrupted by more or 
less protracted intervals of rest. If most of the terraces consist of moraines levelled 
hy the waves, or of alluvial deltas bruught down by the inland streams, there are 
other
 which have been hollowed out of the hard rock by the slow action of water 
continued for ages. But rocks gradually emerging could not have been much 
worn on the surface. Lyell suppuse::; that the X orwegian coast has been slowly 
l'i::ing for at least twenty-four thousand years, while Kjerulf considers that the 
movement has been much more rapid. 
It is generall
. held that the underground upward pressure is not uniform 
throughout the peninsula, but that it acts by a series of undulations, so that 
between the regioIls of upheaval intermediate zones are left unaffected, or very 
nearly so. Rut further observation is needed to establish this view, and since 
18.j2 the mean level of the Sea and Scandinavian plain has been studied day by 
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day at thirteen different points on the coast. and on the shores of Lakes )Iälar, 
Hjelmar, 'Vetter, and Wener. 
As to the cause of these upheavals, some ha,e regarded them as locul 
phenomenu, others ussociating them with various disturbances of the surface in 
Europe, or with the vital forces of the whole planetary system. :Many causes muy 
even he at work, at times neutralising each other, at times co-operating, though 
the period for deciding these points with certainty has not yet arrived. 


THE SC\:KD1
AnA
 LAKES. 


THE irregularity of these oscillations is perhaps mainly due to the unfinished 
state of the peninsula on both maritime slopes. The chief geological function of 
the running waters is to regulate the slopes by giving them a parabolical curve 
from the 80urce to the mouth of the streams. The differences of level, the 
perturbations of th
 coast, the thousand phenomena associated with the planetary 
economy, have everywhere prevented the rivers from completing this work; but 
nowhere is the irregularity of the river beds greater than in Scandinavia. They 
generally form a series of terraces rather than a uniform curve, and to the unequul 
upheaval of the land must, at least in part, be attributed the formation of so muny 
lacustrine basins. 
The numerous pools and lakes on the Norwegian plateaux and upper valleys 
have already been referred to. Towards the Arctic Ocean the escarpments are too 
little developed to retain muny lakes in their granite basins, while those occurring 
at their base are merely detached remnants of fiords. nut on the Swedish side, 
and the Norwegian slopes facing the Kattegat and Sku gel' Rak, the surfuce is 
everywhere dotted over with bodies of still wuter. Here they are relutively more 
numerous than in any other European region except South Finland, occupying- 
about one-thirteenth of the whole area of the peninsula. In certain Swedi,;h 
districts, especially Södermannland, between Stockholm and K orrköping, the lake;! 
are so common. that they are held in no more account thun trees of the forest. 
"'Vhen God severed land und water," saJ's a local proverb, " He forgot Södermann- 
land." Nearly the whole of Fiouth Sweden has remained in a similar chaotic state, 
the water surface occupying over one-eighth of the entire area. )Iost of the lake 
shores are houseless, silent pine, birch, and oak forests, rarely relieved hy the 
songster's note, reflecting their foliuge in the greenish waters, or dyed a reddish 
hue by the tannin of the heather. Sedgy or reedy tracts encircle their borders, 
while ebewbere huge blocks dduehed from the neighbouring cliffs raise their 
crests above the surface. No sail enlivens the dreury waste of waters; nothing 
recalls the presence of man except a solitary bark moored to the shore, or the blue 
smoke of an isolated cottage in some neighbouring glade. 
The extent of tJ]e stagnant ,,'aters is known to have been considerably reduced 
during the historic period, a result due purtly to rh'er action levelling rocky ledges 
and sweeping awuy moraines und :isar, partly to the hand of man here and there 
constructing drainage works. The numerous fortified enclosures met on the hill- 
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tops and headlands are now surrounded by peat heels, swamps, and marshy pasture- 
lands. .A careful study of these low-lying tracts shows that they were formerly 
lakes or navigable gulfs, and here are sometimes still found the remains of boats. 


Fig. 47.-L-\KE8 \VEXER AND WETTER. 
"'pale 1 : 1.1\OO,O(1(). 
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'The fastnes:;es were accordingly defended, partly at least, by water, and nearly 
all the Swedish to" ns had tbeir origin in such insular strongholds. 
The larger Swedish lakes are themseh"es an index of tbe gradual drying up of 
the bnd. Formerly continuously united, they formed a strait connecting the 
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North Sea with tbe Baltic, as clearly shown by tracts now covered with marine 
fos
ils. O)"sters ha\'e been picked up on the south shore of :Miilar, a sme proof 
that these waters had furmerly at least 1 ï parts in 1,000 of salt. Bjöl'kö, one of 
its islands, was till recently 
tJ'ewn with the bones of sea-fowl as well preserved as 
if they had been jw;t ful'
aken by the mews after breeding season. Kay, more, there 
still survive small animal", of marine origin whose organism has been slowly 
adapted to the fre
h water gradually replacing the sea ill the heustrine basins. 
Even the Korwcg:an Luke :Mjöscn, notwithstanding its distance from the f'trait of 
which 'Vetter and 'V cner are detached links, still harbours the JJly.sis j'('licta, 


Fig, 48.-LAKE MÄLAR. 
fOeù. 1 : 695,000. 
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a living species bearing witness to its former connection with the neighbouring 
seas, whose temperature was at that time as low as is now the Frozen Ocean. 
Henceforth severed from the sea by slowly widening i::thmuses, the great 
lacustrine basins di\iding Sweden into two distinct regions have continued to rise 
with the rest of the land, Their surface is now aùove sea-level, although the beds 
of most of them are below the surface of the Baltic. 'Vener, the largest of the 
Scandinavian lakes. witb an area one-tenth the size of all the rest together,'" h:ls a 
mean elevation of oyer l,H feet, wit.h an extreme depth of 200 feet. It is thus 
two or three times larger than Lake Geneva, and about one-fourth the size of 
Ladoga. 'Vetter, at twice the altitude of "r ener, is also deeper, measuring 
413 feet, and 12':; below the IC\'el of the surrounding seas. Hjelrr.ar, l)"ing nearer 
. Area in square milcs: - ". elH:r, 2,386; ". ctter, i33; lII;tlar. 668. 
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to the Baltic, and no more than 76 feet above the seJ., is the only member of 
the large lake system \\ hose bed stands higher than sea-level, its greatest depth 
being GO feet. Thus it might be com
)letely drained into 
Iälur by deepening the 
junction canal, and works have already been undertaken to reduce its le\el 6 or 
7 feet, and to regulate its outflow by means of a dam, allowing a discharge of 
400 cubic yards per second if neces.,ary. Thanks to these works, thomauds of acres 
will be prJsen-ed from further floodings. 
Lake )IiJ.u" itself is not yet entirely cut off from tho sea. Une of its 
extremities is still a gulf, and when the east wind arrests the outflow, a marine 
current, the flPP-".iö, conveys a small quantity of salt water to the e:lstern poi-tion 
of the lake. "-ith its numerous channels and t.hirteen hundred islands, islets, or 
reefs, this inland sea must be regarded, not as a single sheet of water, but as an 
aggregate of separate basins, each at a slightly different level irom the re"t. In fact, 
it cOllsistR of four sections, di"pot->ed from west to cast at successively lower leyels. 
The Köping, or upper basin, has a mean altitude of :.! feet,) inches above the 
Baltic; the second, consisting of the "\,
 csteràs fiords, f..tlls to 2 feet; the Bjãrk- 
fjiird, or third, to 1 foot 6 inches; while the Riddarfjärd, or easternmost section, 
at Stockholm, is about 1 foot above the Baltic. The various basins were formerly 
separated by shingly åsar, which were swept away by the pres.;ure of the waters, 
thus cOll\'erting the labyrinth of creeks into a united body of water. .A rapid 
current, regulated by a sluice, sets constantly from )Iälar tJ the sea under the 
Stockholm bridges. 
Besides the South Swedish lacustrine basins there are in the rest of Scandinayia 
thirty-five lakes, eath with an area of over 40 square mile.., and many larger than 
Hjelmar itself. Such arc those whence flow the chief Baltic streams-the Torneà 
Triisk, the Lu1cä Jam, Stor .Afyan, Swedish f'torsjö, aud Siljan,<< blue eye of 
Dalecarlia." B:It most of these remote lakes ha\"e been but partially explored, 
and their depth is still unknown. The )[jösen (l-lO squ'lrc miles), howe,'er, the 
largest in Norway, thanks to its pruximity tJ Christiani,t, Ins heen carefully 
studied, and found to have an extreme depth of 1,41;0 feet, \\ ith all altitude of 
39ï, its bed thus lying about 1,0.'
0 feet below the sea-level. 
In winter all the Scandinavian bkes are ice-bound for one hundred to two 
hundred days, according to the latitude and the se\erity of the season. But the 
stagnant waters, and even the shallow lakelets, seldom freeze to the bottom. Soon 
after the formation of the first icy mantle, the heavy snows generally protect the 
lower \\ aters from the frost, and thus keep the fish ali \ e. Long fissures 
are opened here and there in the frozen surface, leaving the air to penetrate 
below. 
Likc the fiords, the lakes are distinguished by their geometrical disposition. 
)Iany follow in succession along one deep trough, while others cross each other at 
sharp angles, grouping themseh"es into figures of di\'Crs forms. Thus in the 
south-west corner of Norway they enclose triangular spaces; in Telc1llàrk they form 
an eccpntric polygon, in which the direction of indentation is rpprcsented by a 
mild, or lakclet of pure water. 
151 
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THE SCAKDlNA YIAN RIVERS. 


THE very rivers, fed by these countless lakes, consist mostly of chains of lakes 
varying in form and size, now confined between narrow walls, now expanding into 
broad sheets of water. All of them send down very large volumes compared with 


Fig. 49.-GLACIAL SCORlKGS IS SOUTH NORWAY. 
According to Kjenùf. Scale 1 : 5,000,000. 
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the area of their drainage. This is due partly to the heavy rainfall along 
he 
western seaboard and about their sources, partly to their rocky beds allowing of 
little or no infiltration, and partly to the relatively slight evaporation in this moist 
climate. Compared with France, Scandinavia discharges a far greater quantity 
of water into the sea, as may be judged from the amount sent down by the few 
rivers whose volume has already been estimated. Still there are no such majestic 
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streams as the Rhône or the Rhine, the relief of the country preventing the 
development of great river basins. On the western side the l' orwegian streams 
soon meet the fiords after leavinci the glaciers or snow-fields. On the east side 
the Swedish rivers. being directed straight to the Baltic by the tilt of the land, lire 
unable to group themselves into one large water system. Those flowing to the 
Gulf of Bothnia occupy nearly parallel valleys, all sloping south-eastwards in the 
line of the former glacieri!. In South Sweden the streams radiate in all directions 
to the surrounding inlets, none of them, except the Göta, collecting the waters 
coming both from the plains and the highlands. 
The largest Scandinavian river is tbe Norwegian Glommen, di"charging into 
the Gulf of Christiania, which also receives the Dramm, whose alluvia bave already 
filled a large portion of the great lake of Tyri-fiord. :N early liS large i" the Göta, 


Fig. aD.-LAKES IN SOl:TH KORWAY. 
Scal.. 1 : 470,000. 
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thanks to the volume of water received by Lake 'Vener from the Klar-elf and its 
other influents. But there was a time when the great Lake Fæmllnd, now 
draining southwards to the Kattegat through the KIar, drained through the 
Dal-elf sOl.th-east to the Gulf of Bothnia. The Fæmunsgrav, the old bed of the 
river, is still visible 4 or 5 feet above the present level of the lake. But if 
formerly deprived of the waters of Lake }
æmund, the Giita recein>d from another 
quarter all those of the Glommen, so that its volume was more than doubled. At 
the foot of the hill on which stands the town of Kongsvinger, north-east of 
Ohristiania, the Glmnmen now turns ",uddenly westwards; but formerly it 
continued its south-eastwanl course parallel with the Klar-elf, to Lakes Aklang 
and 'Vener. During the heavy floodings a portion of the Glommen waters still 
escapes by the old bed, and long narrow lakes preserving the meandering form of 
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the river fill its former vallcy, now crof>sed by the railway from Christiania to 
Btockholm. By a singular coincidence the two rivers flowing cast of the G lommen 
have also been diverted to the right, now discharging into Lake 'Vener through 
beds belonging originally to other streams. The }
rykcn joined the lake at the 
point where is now the town of Karlstad, but its present junction lies some 12 
miles farther westwards. The Klar-elf, now usurping the old bed of the l
ryken. 
flowed through a small lacustrine valley forming a south-eaEterll continuation of 


Fig. 61.-TuE TELE\(AHK LAhES. 
Fe.le 1 : 460.000. 
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its upper valley. This westward diversion of three parallel 8treams seems to point 
at a lateral pressure, doubtless due to a slight perturbation of the crust. In tbt' 
same way the Yistula, the Elbe, and the Oder have deviated from their original 
beds. 
The Norrland rivers, nortL of the Dal, are remarkable for the striking uniformity 
of their general features and volume. They also closely resemble each other in 
the extent of their drainage, the nature of the soil watered by them, and the 
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amount oÎ their minfall. Thus, going northwards, the Ljusna, Ljungan, Indals. 
,Xngerman, L"meå, Skellefteä, Pitcå, Luleå, Kalix, and Torneá all discharge into 
the Gulf of Dothnia an equal volume of \\ater, estimated at upwards of 70,000 cubic 
feet. The current of each is prolonged far into the sea, whose waters, however. 


Fig. 52.-THE TYRI-FlORD. 
SOBle 1 : iIiO,OOO. 
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are so slightly saline that the contrast is here scarcely noticed, which is at once 
detected at the mouths of the Göta and GloIDmen. 
The discharge of the Scandinavian rivers is mostly better regulated than that 
of. the continental streams, a result due to the lakes which are traversed in their 
course, and which equali:-;e the floexlings. .At the end of .April aud iu l\Iay the 
melting snows, and in autumn the heavy rains brought by the west winds, raisp 
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the level of tbe lakes. But while the)' receive the overflow, these reservoirs 
distribute it ewnly amongst their outlets, reducing the amount of each during the 
floodings, while husbanding the supply for the dry season. The annual variation 
of level in the lacustrine basins oscillates between 3 and 12 feet, although the 
1'1"e has occasionally been much greater, owing to the refuse blocking the outlets. 
Thus in 17D.3 the Y ormen, which carries off the overflow of Lake :Mjösen, was 
completely barre(l by fallen masses of rock, causing a rise of 2
 feet in the level of 
the lakè. The cboking of the valleys at the outlets of the lakes bas in many places 
facilitated the construction of dams, completely regulating the discharge according 
to the amount needed to drive the mills, or, in tbe season, for navigation. 
The floating ice also is seldom dangero
s, owing to the southerly course of all 
the large rivers. ,\Yhel1 the thaw sets in the frozen masses are broken up first at 
their mouths, and so on from south to north, so that no block takes place through 
any sudden rush at the narrows. 
But although in other respects well regulated, the Scandinavian streams are 
not generally available for navigation, except at a fcw points about their mouths 
01' in the neighbourhood of the lakes traversed by tbem. The unc!eveloped state 
of the river beds, still disposed in terraces, is favourable to industry by affording 
good moti,'e puwer, but not to traffic, which is interrupted by tbe rapids and dams. 
)Iany are so involved with successive falls and lakes, and even with other basins, 
that they seem to have sc.n'cely yet acquired a distinct individuality. Thus the 
TOrIle<Ì, on the Ru,",sian frontier, belongs really to two systems, one of its branches, 
the Tarandö, flowing to the Kalix, the other to the ::\Iuonio. Many also ramify 
before rem.bing the sea, not sweeping round alluvial deposits, but enclosing rocky 
masses, their brancbes being old marine channels converted into beds of running 
water. 
uch is the Göta-elf, whose bifurcation encircles the large island of Risingen. 
The chief beauty of the Scandinavian rivers is due to their falls and rapids. 
On the Xorwegian side all the streamlets may he said ratber to be precipitated 
than to flow seawards. In many places there are clear falls of sC\'eral hundred 
yards, and e,'en some of the larger Xorwegian ri,'ers have sudden plunges of over 
300 feet. The YOIing,,-fus, near Trondbjem, descends at one leap 472 feet, and 
the Rjukan-fos, formed by an affluent of the Skien-el...-, in Tclemark, is precipitated 
a vertical beight of 
O-1 feet. l\Iuch lower in elevation, being only 70 feet }]igb, 
but far more con"iderable for the volume of its waters, is the Sarps-fos, on the 
(Hommen, wbere even in wintcr a mass of 3,.ï(ìO to .),000 cubic feet, escaping from 
its iey fetters, rushes headlong down a series d (ascadcs, below "hich it again 
disappears beneath thc ice. The mean volulIlc of the Sarp falls is about 28,000 cubic 
feet per second, or double that of the ULine at Schaffhausen. .A recently 
constructed railway bridge commands a full view of the entire series of cascades, 
and of the seething waters appearing here and there below the dense vapours. 
X ot" it bstanding their proximity to Christiania, these Glommen falls, the mightiest 
in Europe, are less known than those of the Göta-df, the famous Trollbättan, or 
""
izarc1's Cap," descending 110 feet in tbree successi,"e leaps, and enclosing 
gra,:>sy roek" between their rushing waters. The force of the Trollhiittan, estimated 
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by engineers at 225,000 horse-power, is partly utilised by industry, but the mills 
do not here, as at the Sarps-fos, prevent access to the view. 
On the Baltic side the gentle slope of the land has prevented the development 
of such stupendous falls as on the west side, though even here there are some of a 
wry imposing character. Thus the majestic Dal-elf, which throughout its lower 
course is little more than a series of lakes, contracts suddenly at Elf-Kadeby, and, 
dividing into two branches, descends through a number of rapids a total height 
of 50 feet just before reaching the sea. There are also some fine cascades on the 
Skellefteà and the Luleå. At the Njommelsaskas, or " Hare Leap," the Luleå has 
a clear fall of over 266 feet in height, and seyeral hundred ;yards in width, and 
higher up a lake, separated from another reservoir by a simple ledge, rushes over a 
cataract 140 feet high. To this lake the Lapps have given the name of Adna- 
muorkekortje, or " Great Cloudy Fall." 


CLDIATE OF SCANDIXAYIA. 


THE main ocean current on the Norwegian seaboard sets south-west and north- 
east. The warm waters from the tropics strike the outer banks of the peninsula, 
often throwing up drift-wood and seeds from the 'Yest Indies, which the Lapps 
carefully preserve us amulets. So well known is this north\\ard current that 
when anything falls overboard the sailors jocularly speak of going to piek it up 
at Berlevaag; that is, at the easternmost extremity of Lapland. This stream of 
warm water giyes to :K orway its climate, to the people their trade, commerce, 
daily sustenance, their very lives, so to say; for, but for it, the shores of the 
fiords would be blocked with ice and uninhabitable. The Scandinavian peninsula 
forms with Greenland the marine portal through which the Atlantic communi- 
cates with the Frozen Ocean. But under the same latitude what a prodigious 
difference of climate! On one side ice and snows eternal, on the other mainly 
fogs and rain. The great western island absolutely treeless; the eastern 
peninsula covered with tall forests, orchards of blossoming apple, pear, plum, 

md cherry trees, gardens in which the vine itself is cultivated as a wall fruit in 
a richly manured soil. Yet a portion of 
candinavia, estimated at 60,000 
square miles, is already comprised within the polar zone, where throughout the 
winter night follows night in perpetual darkness. In summer, on the other 
hand, the (lying day melts in the new dawn. The Finmark hills command 
the amazing spectacle presented at the summer solstice by the midnight sun 
grazing the horizon, and again climbing the eastern skies. From the crest of 
the Avasaxa, overlooking the Torneå valley near the arctic circle, the sun may 
be seen, between June 16th and 30th, describing fifteen complete circuits in the 
heavens. As he stands bathed in sunshine, the spectator beholds at his feet all 
the southern lands shrouded in the great mantle of night, and the snowy heights, 
instead of reflecting a white light, are made glorious by the dazzling colours in 
whi.ch the purple of the setting sun is blended with the soft tints of dawn. 'Yith 
the great lakes, the boundless heaths, the snowy mountuins, storms, and limitless 
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seas, tbese long and alternating nights and days contribute to impart to the 
life of tbe land its graml and stern aspect, wbicb so endears it to tbe people. 
The form of the Korwegian seaboard aids not a little in maintaining the 
warmth of the land. The temperature of tbe fiords to their lowest depths is 
higher than tbat of tbe ambient atmosphere. The researcbes made by :\Iolm 
sbow that tbese basins are filled with eOlllparative!y warm waters, 24 0 bigher 
than the surface air in January.. This is due to their format:on, causing 
them to communicate oyer raised ledges with the ocean, whence tbey conse- 
quently receive warm F-outh-west currents only. The deep waters of the Färöer 
and Iceland seas under the same latitudes bave a temperature below freezing 
point, whereas the fiords ne'"er freeze except along the shores fartbest removed 
from tbe high seas. Thus tbe wbole 
orwegian seaboard is, so to say, furnisbed 
with a vast heating. apparatus by tbese outer reservoirs filled with waters several 
degrees above the normal temperature. 
The thermometric régime of these waters presents remarkable contrasts witb 
the seasons. In summer and autumn the temperature fallB from the surface 
downwards, whereas in winter the heat rises gradually with tbe deptb, a result 
due to the atmoBpbere. In summer the air is warmer tban the surface waters, 
wbich it consequently heats. This heat is transmitted duwnwards, but very 
slowly, wbile the colder and heavier zones remain below. In winter the surface 
is rapidly cooled by the colder atmosphere, the lower zones remaining unchanged. 
But from the surface downwards the natural sinking of the cold strata produces 
displacements of the liquid layers, which regulate the series of temperatures. 
The thermal curves for each season figured on 1\lohn's ingenious charts oscillate 
on either side of a fixed standard, occurring at about GOO feet below the surface. 
Nevertheless the influence of the warm waters would be very slight but for the 
warm south-west and south winds prevailing on the Korwegian seaboard. It is 
under tbeir influence that the Scandinavian isothermals are diverted northwards, 
folIo" ing the coast-line almost inversely to tbeir normal direction. 
Still there is a certain alternation in the general atmospheric movement. 
The preyailing winds in winter, and even in spring and autumn, are breezes 
blowing frum all tbe ,'alleys and fiords towards tbe surface of the sea, whose 
temperature is always above freezing point. But in summer the reverse takl'" 
place, the winds setting from the ocean towards the heated regions of the interior. 
Thus the temperature of the sea and coast lands becomes modified from month 
to month. The winds passing over the inland snow-fields cool the waters of tbe 
seaboard, whieh preserve their normal temperature only where the influence of 
those winds is ullfelt. In their alternating movement from \\ inter to summer 
and summer to winter the winds are deflected regularly with the coast-line. In 
winter they set northwards, thus aiding vessels coasting from the Xaze to Xorth 


Deep'Vawr. 
Skager nak 41 0 
Hardangcr-fiord 43' 
Sogne-fiord . 43 0 


. Tcmp<rature of the fiords and the atmosphere :- 
Atmo.phere. 
Mean. January. 
4.>0 ;j;j0 
45 0 32 0 
45 0 31 0 


Trondhjcm-fiord 
Y cst-fiord 
Yarangcr-fiord 


Atmosphere. 
Deep Water. 1I[oan. January. 
44 0 41 0 2í o 
43 0 37' 2{j0 
. 38' 30 0 14 0 
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Cape; in summer and winter the," bluw in the opposite direction, fa,"ouring 
the traffic between Hammerfest and Christiania. They are otherwise always 
stronger along the west C03st than in the interior, and the storms, frequent in 
winter, rare in summer, bur:>t with great fury down the mountain valleys facing 
the Atlantic. Xear Sta,"anger, at the entrance of Lyse-fiord, flashes of lightning 
accompanied bv thunder are occasionally emitted from a bluff 3,000 feet above 
the sea. This happens only when the wind is from the south-east, aDd meteoro- 


Fig. 53.-I
OTHEH,\{AL LI:S-E
 FOR THE YEAR. 
According to Moho. 
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logists have hitherto been unable to determine tbe atmospheric conditions under 
which the phenomenon takes place. 
The warm winds also supply an abundant rainfall, which, however, is very 
unequally distributed over the peninsula. In the western islands, and especially 
the Lofoten group, it rains on an average m"ery other day, and at Bergen. 
on the south-west coast, the fhll amounts to ìl inches in the year. But 
beyond the glaciers and snow-fields the average is not more than aa inches, 
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falling to about 20 at Christiania, Tromsö, and other spots sheltered from the 
moist winds. Throughout Sweden, which is defended by {he Scandinavian 
uplands from the wet quarter, the mean fall is 201 inches, and consequently less 
than in France and the British Isles. By a singular contrast the snow-line 
descends much lower on the western than the eastern slopes of the Folgefond 
and Justeclal highlands, the fact being due to the abundance of moisture brought 


Fíg. 5-1.-THERY[c ISAB,;oKMALS FOR IHB YEAR. 
According to Mohn. 
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by the west and south-west winds. But going northwards the snow-line falls 
uniformly from 4,000 or 5,000 feet on either side of t.he Folgefond, and to 3,000, 
or eyen 2,--100, on the mountains about North Cape. 
The isothermal lines, determined by systematic observation at the fifty-three 
Norwegian and twenty-nine Swedish meteorological stations, present in summer and 
winter the same general form. They run nearly parallel on the west coast, describing 
their principal cun'e towards the south-west from Trondhjem to Christiania. 
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Even in the coldest winter month parts of the seaboard maintain a temperature above 
freezing point, and at Christianssand and the Xaze the glass scarcely ever falls 
below zero. .At Bergen, which is less exposed to the warm south-west winds, 
there are twenty-four frosty days in the year, although at Hammerfest, on the 
extreme north coast, a small stre<lID never freezes. But farther inland the rest (,f 
the peninsula eomes within the limits of the frost-line ia winter. Calculated for 


Fig. 55.-DuFEREXCB OF TDIPERATLRB BETWEEX SnnlEH AXD 'VISTER. 
According to Mohn. 
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the whole year, this line embraces the interior of the :Kor\\egian Finmark and 
the Swedish X orbotten, and farther south the Done plateau, bEsides some other 
uplands about nöros, all of which regions are consequently almost uninhabitable. 
The population naturally !:!'ravitates to the warmer districts and few houses 
. 
 , 
are found higher up than 2,OUO feet, while summer châlets are seldom met beyond 
:3,OUO feet. Yet here and there valleys are thinly peopled which might seem to 
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be absolutely uninhabitable, and Sollöisa, or "Sunlm;s," in the Bergen district, is' 
so called because it never receives the direct rays of the sun. 
The climatic anomalies of the western seaboard disappear rapidly as we go 
eastward:.. The mean temperature of the S orwegian coast exceeds by 36 0 
that of its iatitude, whereas the excess is reduced to 18 0 north of Christiania 
and Lpsala. Here the climate becomes continent:!l. Its daily, monthly, 
and annual dC\'iations are more and more eon
iderable, rising from 18 0 on the 
coast, betwpen July and June, to 51? in Swedish IJapland. In these high 
latitudes the summers are about as warm as in South Sweden, but the winters 
are much colder, and the bogs of Lapland remain in some pla2es frozen 
throughout the year.- 


SC_\XDlX.\YIA
 FLORA. 
E'-EN in the zones of vegetation considerable anomalies occur. Although 
the mean temperature is everywhere higher on the Norwegian seaboard than on 
the eastern slopes, several species of trees reach a far higher latitude in Sweden 
than in Norway. Thus the Norwegian pine forests cease about the Norrland 
frontier at the arctic circle, though they extend much farther north in Sweden. 
By an analogous phenomenon, the birch, which stops at an elevation of about 1,050 
feet on the 
 orwegian slopes, ascends to double that height on the 
wedish side. 
O,-er 2,000 Europ
an plants have their northern limit ill Scandinavia. .\ 
chart exhibited by Schiibeler at the Paris Geographical Congress shows the 
hitherto determined polar limits of 1,900 cultivated and wild plants of the 
Norwegian shores. Travelling from south to north and from west to east, we 
find the plants of the temperate European zone successi\'el.\' disappearing. First 
is pm,sed the beech and hornbeam zone, comprising South Scania, tbe Kattegat, 
and the south-west coast of Norway as far as Bergen, a little to the north of 
which is found the northernmost beech forest of the globe. The mingling of 
this light green foliage with the dark conifers forms the great charm of the 
Christiania coast scenery. 
The oak zone comprises all Central Sweden to the ri\'er Dal, and the 
Norwegian coast to the neighbourhood of Christianssund. The white alder, the 
pine, fir, and birch extend much farther north, and attain higher elevations on 
the hillsides, the birch flourishing even on the Finmark p]ains. The absolute 
tree-line takes in but a very small part of Sorwayabout the northern shores of 
the Varanger-fiord. The southern shores are fringed with veritable forests of 
pine, fir, birch, aspen, elder, and service trees. 
All the Scr.:::ldinavian species are exotics, which have occupied this region 
since the glacial period. Yet so deep is the verdure of the foliage, so vivid the 
colours of the flower", that most botanists might fancy themselves in the presence 


Temperature. RainfiLlI. 
Lat. Me'lD. Jnnutìry. July. in. 
Hammerfest 70 0 7' ;55 0 23:) 50',) 
. 
 
nergen 60 4 45 23 58 il 
Christiania 5954 41 23 61 21 
I'tockholm 5920 41 25 60 20 
Göteborg 6i 42 H 29 61 21 
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of new s.pecies. The perfume also of all plants and fruits increases gradually 
northwards, while the sap diminishes proportionally. The wild bay is much 
finer than in more southe
n lands, and is largely used in fla\'ouring dishes ser\'ed 
at all Xorwegian tables. Trondhjem is noted for its excellent apples, pears, and 
cherries, and at Frosten, not far off, even the walnut ripens. Thanks to the 
mildness of the climate and to the almost uninterrupted sunshine during summer, 


Fig. ó6.-0SKARSßORG: VIEW TAhEX FROM Koös. 
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the cereals of the Xorwegian seaboard ripen as quickly as in lower latitudes. Thus 
at Alten, under the se\'entieth parallel, barley comes to ma.turity in ninety da) s, 
precisely the same time that it takes on the banks of the 
ïle. But although 
the Hindö islanders often ship barley for Christiania, there are parts of Swedish 
Lapland where it never ripens C\'en in favourable seasons. In Jemtland also it 
often fails, and such years are called" green." 
The orùinary lUIHI, or forest, of the Sweùish plains differs little from tho:;e of 
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temperate Europe. But the sko[J, or wild forest, with its chaos of rocks and dense 
thickets of trees and shrubs, presents quite a special character. The granite or 
porphyry blocks heaped up in confusion are nearly everywhere covered with a 
thick mossy carpet, elder and raspberry bushes spring from their interstices, 
while the roots of tall pines, firs, alders, and birches creep snake-like amidst 
the fragments. The pathway is soon lost in this labyrinth of rocks and trees, 
the dreaded wilderness formerly haunted by the t/"oll, or " evil one," where the 
benighted wayfarer met the terrible sko[JjÌ'rll/, or " woman of the thicket." 
The Swedish woodlands occupy about two-fifths of the country, while Xorway, 
owing to its greater mean elevation, is far less rich in forests, which here cover 


Fig. Ó7.-STORE-HOl;SEB IN THE HITTERD."L 
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no more than one-fifth of tbe whole area. The pines of Gefle, on the banks of 
the Dal, hftve long been in demand, as furni:shing the best material for masts. 
nut the very extent of the forests haB hitherto caused a reckless consnmption for 
fuel, building, and manufacturing purposes, which, cembined with the export 
trade, has already cleared vast sp1ces. 
\long the line of railway bptween }Ia1mÖ 
and Stockholm woods are still everywhere met, interrupted. by lakes and cultivated 
tracts. nut the Juagnificent beech and oak forests of the sagas Lave disappeared. 
In South Korway also fore:sts worthy of the name occnr only in the more inacces- 
sible districts, and many iron-smelting" Ol"k,; have already been abandoned for 
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want of cheap fuel. In these cold regions the growth of timber is slow, so that 
the destruction of the forests causes a general impoverishment of the land. 
'Yhile the Norwegians consume relatively about fi\'e times as much wood for 
local purposes as do the French, the product is five timcs less in an equal area. 
Hence the recent measures that have been taken for the preservation of forest 
lands. By the law passed in 18ì5 proprietors in the northern provinces of 
Sweden are bound to protect stumps less than 10 inches in thickness at man's 
height, and in the island of Gotland the trade in wood for sale has been 
interdicted.. 


SCANDINAnA
 FAUNA. 


THE wild animals formerly frequenting the Scandinavian woodlands have 
become rare. A price has been set upon bears, woh-es, lynxes, gluttons, as well as 
foxes and birds of prey, which are now seldom seen except in remote districts. The 
elk has not yet disappeared from the Norwegian highlands, and a herd still roams 
north of Christiania. The roebuck and stag are also met with in the Norwegian 
forests, and some of the islands near Bergen and Trondhjem are hunting grounds 
for their owners. The aurochs Ii \'ed in Scania during the stone age, and in the 
Lund Museum there is a specimen still showing a flint wound. The beaver still 
survives, and the hare, white in winter as the surrounding snows, is common in 
the hilly northern districts, while the lemmings (Len/uus .J.Yol'regiclls) dcscend in 
multitudes from the Xorwegian plateaux to the sea. The reindeer is no longer 
found wild in the Swedish valleys, though numerous herds roamed till recently 
on the :Xorwegian uplands, the Telemark mountains, and the Done plateau. The 
tame reindeer of Lapland is distinct from the species whose remains are occasion- 
ally found in the peat beds of Scania. The former came probably from the east 
with the nomad immigrants from North Russia. 

earJy all the birds of the southern shores of the Baltic are found also in 
Scandinavia, though in lesser numbers. But countless flocks of sea-fowl frequent 
the rocky shores and islands of Norway. Some of the Lofoten and Yester Aalcll 
groups bear the name of nykel', or " bird hills," owing to the numbers of penguins, 
gulls, mews, frequcnting them, and from a distance giving the rocks the appear- 
ance of so much trembling vapour. The fluttering of their wings is heard miles 
away, and close by resembles the soughing of the winds. The absence of ports or 
sheltering creeks renders these islands very inaccessible, but in calm weather they 
are visited. by the hunter. The eider, rare in the southern fiords, is very common 
in the 
 orth Finmark islands as well as in the Vester Aalen and Lofoten groups, 
here forming one of the chief resources of the inhabitants. 
The X orwegian waters abound in fish to a far greater extent than do those of 
the Swedish coast. Of all the Scandinavian inlets the richest in marine life is 
the }'Iolde-fiord, between Aalesund and Christianssund, the reputed home of the 
fabulous" sea serpent." At depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms here are taken the 
Lola, a species of cod; the COl'egonlls silt/s, a salt-water salmon; the Spillax niger, a 
peculiar species of shark, whose skin seem,> bristling with crystalline needles; and 
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the "chimæra," a grotesque and voracious animal known to the Norwegians as 
"the sea-king." In these deep fishing grounds S;1r the elder recorded in a few 
years -!
. new species, apart from those disl:overed at depths of from 2uu to 27u 
fathoms in the Lofuten waters. But within the last two hundred years the whale 
has entirely disappeared from the shores of Finmark. 
The inhabitants of the south-west coust of Sweden derive their sustenance 
largely from the Kattegat and Rkager Rak fi8herics, where hundreds of smacks 
punme the herring, cod, and whiting. 
\.fter suddenly disappearing from the 
Göteborg coast about the beginning of this century, the herring has again returned, 
at first in small number" but in the winters of 11)78 and 18T!) in vast quantities. 
On thc :Xorwegian side, also, between the Xaze and Cape Stadt, their movements 
have been very erratic. But most of the inhabitants of this coast have given up 
fisbing, and turned tbeir uttention to the cultivation of the land, formerly almost 
entirely neglected. 
In the northern waters the cod banks on either side of the Lofotens are periodi- 
cally deserted, and all these vicissitudes have recently enlisted the telegraph in the 
sen-ice of tbe fishermen along the coast, who now receive immediate inform:ltion 
of the appearance of shoals, wherever they happen to arrive. 
The very lives of the coast popul,tions in Fin mark may be said to depend on 
the cod fisheries. \Vhen these are productive mortality diminishes, communities 
flourish, comfort is everywhere diffused. \Yhen the herrings swarm in the 
Lapland fiords towards the end of summer, despair overspreads tbe land, for a long 
experience has taught the people that the herring and the cod do not visit the 
same waters in the same year successively. But when the former are rare the 
ports are ali'-e with preparations for the coming season, which is sure to be profit- 
able. On these occasions thc curing of the fish is not confined to the regular 
fishing populations alone, whether X orwegians, Finns, Lapps, or Russians. To the 
seaboard are then attracted long- caravans of men, women, children, dogs, and rein- 
deer from the interior. The I,apps of the forest, drawn down to the sea, depart 
and return with the birùs of pass:lge. 


E-\RLIEST blH.-\IHTA:\"TS. 


THE written records of Scandina,-ia date no f:J,rtner back than some twenty 
generations. The earliest chronicles, dating from the end of the eleventh century, 
have almost entirely perished. Of this epoch, and of the earlier period to tho 
beginning of tüe ninth century, nothing survives except the faint traditions 
recorded by the sagas. Of the lwzy past, penetrating beyond that epoch into the 
night of time, the only witnesses ure tho remains left by primitive man on or below 
the surface of tho land. 
In its archæological remains Southern Sweden greatly resembles the Danish 
islands, and seems to have becn oecupied by men of kindred race and like customs. 
TIut farther north we enter another domain. Korthern Sweden and 
orway have 
no kitchen middens of the stone ages, with the exception of one at Stcl1kjaer, near 
the Trondhjcm-fiord, and even this contains objects bolonging e
clusively to the 
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later or polished stone epoch. No bone or chipped flint or rudely cut stone imple- 
ments, such as occur in the Danish middens and Belgian and French caves, have 
hitherto been foun.d in the regions north of the strait formed by the great lakefl. 
The inference is that X orth Scandinavia was then uninhabited, and not occupied till 
the poli;;hed stone age, objects of that epoch being the oldest there met with. 
The mammoth and rhinocero;;, whose remains are found associated with those of 
palæolithic art in the French caverns, are also missing in the peninsula, there having 
been no time for the men of that age to occupy it at the close of the glacial epoch. 
'Ye do not know the precise time to which must be attributed the remains of 
the primitive Scanclinavians and their industry; but it no doubt coincides with 
the gradual witbdrawal of the ice formerly covering tho land, though Nilsson 
probahly assigns too great an antiquity to the first arrivals. Between the towns 
of Y"tad and Trdlehorg, and at Fallsterbo headland on the Baltic, there occurs a 
sort of wide rampart running east and west, composed of gr,u"cls and sand, 
interrupted here and there, awl divided into unequal sections, formed probably at 
different epochs. It is called the Jaravall, or "Jara ,Mound," and below the 
gravels Kil::,son has diseo\"ered arrow and lance points resting on the bed of oIel 
peat formations, now oyer 'j feet helow sea-Ie, 01. But the .Jaravall, formerly 
supposed to be of old fOl"mation, seems to he a recent coast rampart. Two 
skeletons also were discoverod in 1H41 in the Stängcnäs peninsula near Bro, still 
lying beneath horizontal strata of marine shells, now 10.5 feet above the sea. Ðut 
it oannot be shown that these strata arc in their original position, and it is 
uncertain whether or not the skeletons belong to the stone age. 
The burial-plaoes of the polished stone age are very numerous in Soania, 
Götaland, and Bohuslän, but, like the middens, do not occur in the north. There 
are several forms: .stf'}/(/ü.ml', or dolmens; hülll."istor, large graves of raised stones 
surrounded by earth; [/ä/lf/[II'{t7cr, or gallC'ries, called also Jättestu[/ol', or giants' 
chambers. They are often large enough to contain upwards of twent
: bodic:;, and 
arc either rectangular or round, with flat roofs of granite slabs supporting earth 
mounds or stone heaps. .\. long llarrow gallery leads to the funcral chamher, and 
nearly all face south and e
st. The blocks are never dressed, and the arms and 
implements found with the hodies (mostly with dolichocephalous orania) all belong 
to the neolithio ages. At this epoch most sepultures contained necklaoes and other 
ornaments of amber beads. To the s'lme period may perhaps belong the numerous 
stones shapl'd into porringers, oommonly known as e(lstcnal', or " :fitiry stoncs." 
Of 3G,UUU specimens of tbe stone age found in S\\ eden up to the year 18i4, 
34,000 came from the southern provinces; that is, from Giituland. "
hen the 
hronze sucoeeded tlJe ;;;tone age it was here also that civilisation was chiofly 
de\ doped, for of the 2,500 bronzes only l.j{) were found in S\"ealand, and in the 
whole of Xorrland 2 only. To this poriod belong the hieroglyphio writings, or 
" rock in"criptions" (ItiÛl/"i8tuiJ/[Jal'), ocourring here and there in I"cania, Götaland, 
Swedish liohuslän, and X orwcgian Smaalenene, and which represent fleets, large 
boats with fig-ure-heads of dragons, waggons, ploughs, oxen, and other animals, 
warriors, hunters, and seamen. Beautiful bronze vases, ornaments, diadems, now 
152 
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collected in the museums, bear witness to the artistic originality of the people of 
the bronze age, although many archæologists 8uppose that Etruscan influence 
inspired the Scandinavian art of this period. But most of the 
wedish 01jects 
were cast in the country, us is evident from the stone moulds occasionally picked 
up, though the bronze must have been imported as an allo)', for it contains about 
one-tenth part of tin, a metal not found in Scandinavia. ::\ilsson fancie:; he detects 
numerous traces of Phænician industry, attributing to these t=emites the tomb- 
stones on wbich are figured ships, hatchets, and sword". But the absence of the 
usual Phænician inscriptions militates against this yiew. .xor is Greek art at all 
represented in Scandinavia, except perhaps L)' a few isolated objects found on the 
east com;t of 
weden. 
But Romfm influence was strongly felt, though indirectly. Ewn beyond the 
limits of the Empire the barbarous nations followed the impull"e given by the 
conquerors of the )Iediterranean world. They learnt the use of iron, and began to 
employ a series of letters akin to the I.atin alphabet, and probahly derived from that 
of the Celtic tribes in :Xorth Italy. These runes, or "mysteries" (1"tlna/", 1''II1Iir), as 
they were .called, are of ,-arious forms, and have been greatly modified in the 
course o
 ages. The inscriptions run sometimes from right to left, but more 
commonly from left to right, while several are of the" boustroJ hedon" class, the 
order of the letters alternating with each line. Some must even be read 
Chine::;e fJshion, in vertical columns, amI the form of the letters changes 
with the time and localit.y, those of the extreme north 1cing especially 
noted for their originality. At fir!!t num1ering twenty-four, they were reduced 
in Scandinavia to sixteell, and were here can'ed on rocks or bones, or wood, 
horns, ornaments, and arms. The northern museums contain large collections, 
which, if throwing little ligl1t on the history of the race, have at least illus- 
trated the successive changes of their language. In mediæVfl1 times whole 
Tolumes were composed in runes, as, for instance, the Skånelage1l, or "Law of 
Scania," datmg from the thirteenth century. The gold ornaments known as brac- 
teates, of which nine times more have I'f>en found in Scandina, ia than in all the 
rest of Europe, are mostly covered with Runic signs. The figures of heroes, horses, 
birds, dmgons, are all referred by "
orsaae to K orthern legends. 
The age of iron, when the runes were in yogue, blends gradually with the 
historic epoch, about tbe time of the great :s orse expedit.ions, But it is difficult to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between these various epochs. During the I
mpire, wben 
they exchanged their wares for Italian eoins, the Rcandinavians used concurrently 
iron wcapons, bronze and gold OTnflmcnts, stone implements. The runes thcm- 
selves suryived in the island of Gotland till the sixteenth century, and Runic 
calendarB continuf'd in use still lODger in the peninsub, and even in Engbnd. 
Thus it is that the f;ucressi,e eivilisations rather OWrlflP than follow each other 
abruptly. The rites of the old worship sun<iving as superstitions are a further 
evidence of this mingling of epochs, resembling the currents of various streams we 
sometimes see uniting- in one bed. Thus Thursday, in Swedj"h Thorsdag, or day 
of Thor, was stilI ke}lt 0.6 a holiday so recently as last century in yarious parts of 
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tbe peninsula, for the old" Red neard " forbade it
 profanation by manual labour. 
\Yhoso was born on Tbursday bad tbe gift of seeing the ghosts of tbe departed, 
and all incantations, to be efficacious, bad to be performed on that day, but not so 
the Cbristi,m rit,('s attending birtbs, deatbs, and marriage
, sbowing tbat tbe day 
dedicated to the old Thunder god is still held as pagan. Finn )[agnusen tells us 
t hat till the close of hst century the custom sur, i ved in some X orwegian upland 
valleys of worshipping' certain round stones on Thursday, which were smeared 
witb butter and pJaced on fresb straw in the seat of honour at tbe bead of tbe 
table. At fixed times they were wasbed in milk, and at Cbristmas sprinkled with 
beer, in the hope of bringing luck to tbe dome
tic hearth. 


THE F:wEDF.S -"'XU K OR" EGI.-\XS. 


CmnXG from the shores of the Euxine and Danube, the Götar and S\"ear, now 
collecti,-ely grouped as :--camlinavians, hd to cross half of Europe before reaching 
their northern homes. It has often heen suggested that the migration flowed 
through Xorth Russia and FinI.md-a view, however, which is not supported by 
the urms and implements found in tbese regions. The people seem rather to have 
come from the soutb-east and south to Denmark, passing thence first to Scania, 
and so on to Xorway and Xorth Sweden. Thus, while the Lapps and Finns 
penetrated from the north, the Teutons arrived from the opposite extremity of the 
peninsula. 
The Götar, or Goths, were the first conquerors. These were followed by the 

'wear, or sons of the" blessed Ases," \\ho, passing o,'er the southern parts already 
occupied by the Goths, gradually overran the rest of the land, and their A:<gard, 

bifting with each migrdtion, was ultimately fi:J>.ed in the centre of the country. 
The diffèrence existing betwcen the two groups is still very perceptible both in 
tbeir speech and customs, tbough scarcely to an appreciable extent in the form of 
the crunium and general physical type. IIere, as elsewhere, the essential physical 
differences are due rather to the manner of life than to origin. The typical 

wedish head, as describecl by A. Retzius and Kilsson, is a lengthened oval, 
slightly broader behind than in front, but rounded off on either side, grC'atest length 
and breadth standing in tbe ratio of -1 to 3 or 9 tu 7. 
The Dalecarlian, or native of Dalarne, t"pper Dal basin, is usually taken as 
representing the purest type of the Svear, who have given their name to the 
Srcliskar, or Swedes of our day. He is generally tall, slim, and lithe, with noble 
features animated by beautiful deep blue eyes, and e},panding to a broad, open 
l)row. lIe is unobtrusively courteous, cheerful without excess, firm without 
violence. llonesty above all proof may be said to be the stock in trade brought 
with them by the thousands of Dalecarlians who come to settle in Stockholm, 
where they are employed in all work needing strength or skill. They are every- 
where recognised, e\"Cn at a distance, by the bright cuI ours of their national dress. 
The f'wedes differing most from the Dalecurli,'ns are those of tbe lowlands, who 
often wear a serious, almost stern expression. 
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A mingling of t.he various dements has bcen produced hy the continuous pro- 
gress of interconrse and inland colonisation. The :Byz:mtine coins and other 
objects found in the land show that after the fall of the Roman Empire the Swedes 
had constant commercial relations with Constantinople. Later on, Gotland 
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became, towards the ninth century, tbe emporium of a direct export trade with the 
farther east, and here are found, from time to time, hoards of .Arab or KufÌc coins 
from Bagdad or Khorassan. These reb.tions lasted till the twelftb century, when 
they were interrupted hy the wars in Sout.h Russia. The Swede" took also a large 
share in the Crusades, and it was mainly t.hrough arms that the Scandinavians 
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were brought into association with foreign nations. The Swedish rovers have 
doubtless left a less profound impression on history than the Danish and 
orwegian 
vikings. But this is due to the direction taken by their warlike excursion!", which 
did not bring them into cont:lCt with peoples of such high culture as the Franks 
or 
lediterranean nations. Their warlike deeds could be commemorated only in 
the obscure traditions of Finns, Letts, 'Vends, and the Sltw tribes of the vast 
G.lrdarike, or Russia of our days. 
Foreigners could have had but a slight direct influence on the ::5candinavian 
race, for within historic times the peninsula has never been in vaded by victorious 
armies, if we except the short Russian expeditions of 1719 and lSOR Xor has 
there been much peaceful immigration, and that mostly from Finland. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century Finnish peasantry began to cross the Gulf of 
Bothnia and settle in '['pper Jcmtland, on the Korwegian frontier, wherp their 
descendants still survi,-e, intermingled \\ ith the surrounding 
wt:'di"h populations. 
Other Finnish colonies are found in the northern pro,-inces. Religious persecutions 
also contributed in a small degree to t,he peopling of the land. At the end of the 
sixteenth century some hundreds of 'V'alloon workmen, at the invitation of a Dutch 
owner of mines, took refuge in Sweden, settling mainly in the village of Üsterhy. 
near the Dannemora mines. Tht:'ir descendants, ll('arly all of a bro\\ n cumplexion, 
have retained the traces of their descent, and carefully preserve the f'pelling of 
their French names. Since then several other French exiles ha, e !'<ought humes 
in Sweden; but their influence has been purely local, and the zeal with which 
the language of Racine has been I"tudied and Paris fashions imit.ttcd on the Baltic 
shores must rather be attributed to a certain natural symp:lthy between the two 
nations. The S\\edes are fond of calling themselves the" French 01 the KOlth," 
and their social ways, courtesy, and good taste certainly entitle them to the name. 
The Norwegians, on the other hand, are the" English of 
candinavia." From 
OWl' the seas their gaze is fixed on the British Isles, with which their chief com- 
mercial intercourse is carried on, and whence come their most numerous foreign 
visitors. They are in general distingui"hed rather by strength and tenacity of 
will than by liveliness or pliability. Their resolutions are formed slowly, Imt \\ hat 
they will they carry through. Amongst them mp:ticism seems more prevalent 
than in Sweden, which is yet the nati,-e bnd of Swedenborg. 
The inhabitants of Scandinavia speak various languages, all, J.owc,'er, derived 
from the old 
Yorrælln, or Xorse tongue of the Runic inscriptions. Hence their 
close affinity and imperceptible blending;1, the Scanian, for instance, serving as 
tbe connecting link between Swedish and Danish. The standard Swedish, which 
is simply the cultivated dialect of the Stockholm district, as Dani"h is that of the 
Copenhagen district, is an harmonious language, full of assonances, and, thanks to 
its greater treasure of archaic terms, more original than its southern sister. But 
amongst the local dialects there are others of still more ancient type, notably the 
Dalccarlian, the Gottish of Gotland, and tho
e still current beyond thp frontiers 
of the present Sweden, in parts of Finland and the islands on the EstìlOnian coast. 
The literary language of Xorway is simply the Danish with a few local words 
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and idioms; but certain remote valleys still cherish the old Norse, forming with 
Icelandic a distinct linguistic group. Some Norwegian patriots have endeavoured 
to re-establish. the supremucy of their ancestral tongue, and thus create a new 
literary language. Sccieties have been founded, journals and books published in 
old .Korwegian, but the undertaking has not met with general encouragement. 
Certain writers have, on the other hand, essayed to assimilate the current forms of 
speech, and thus restore the unity that prevailed in the ninth century. In 18G!J 
several Danish, Swedish, and 
orwegian men of letters met at Stockholm to adopt 
a common ort.hography, but national rivalry has hitherto pre\-ented any concert 
among the grammarians. 


THE LAPPS. 
By the side of these Scandinavian peoples, who are amongst the most homo- 
geneous in Europe, there live tribes still of a quasi-Asiatic character, few in 
numbers, but exceedingly interesting for their physical a::;pect, origin, and manner 
of life. These are the Lapps, like the Rouminisãl, or Swedish gip
ies, partly nomad, 
aml thinly scattered o\.er a vast area, estimated at RO,OOO square miles, in the 
northern extremity of the peninsula, along the upper course of the Swedish rivers 
flowing to the Gulf of Dothnia, in the Finnish territory ceded by Sweden to Russia, 
alld in t.he Kola peninsula. They number scarcely 30,000 altogether, or about 
1 to every 1,ìùO acres. 
It is certain that t.he Lapps formerly reached much f.lrther south than at 
present. Traces of t.heir language are detected in Sweclish, and several southern 
geographical terms have been referred to thcm. Some are still found in the heart 
of Jemtland about the sixty-third parallel, where their domain is clearly limited by 
the lichens supplying the sustenance of their reindeer berds. But tbey have been 
continually pressed northwards by the Norse immigrants, and the legends of 
dærgar, or "dwarfs," troll, or" magicians," bcr[Jfolk, or" highlanders," arc mythical 
records of the internecine strife that raged betwecn the conflicting elements. 
Universally known by their Swedish appellation Lapps, variously interpreted as 
" X omads " or "Cave-dwellers," these Sameh, or Samelats, speak a FinnislJ language 
said to be more akin to the )Iord\'ini3n than any other member of the U ral-A.ltaic 
family, and preserving archaic roots and forms that have dis3ppeared from modcl'll 
Finnish. But though officially designated as Fill in X orwegian Finmark, they are 
clearly distinguished from the Finns proper not only by the contrasts produced by 
the different cultures, but also by their physical features and form of their crania. 
Hence some anthropologists bave regarded them as of a distinct stock, on whom 
the Finns bave imposed their language. Thus, while Yirchow considers them to 
be a hranch of the Finns, Schaafhausen takes them for the descendants of Mon- 
golian tribes driven northwards, and migrating westwards along the s}JOres of the 
Frozen Ocean. Till recently the Sameh were also 
upposed to differ from the 
rest of mankind by an absolute ignorance of song. But the statement of Fetis, 
that" the Lapps are the only people who do not sing," is erroneous, and 3lthough 
incap3ble of uttering notes pleasing to the Swedish ear, they are quite capable of 
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musical intonation, and several of their songs have been collectt'd. But they are 
not a pure race, as shown by their old Swedish, 
 orwcgian, Finnish, and e'
en 
Russian family names. 
Those of the interior, probably the least mixed, are generally of very low 
stature compared with their almost gigantic Swedish neighbours. Rut the mcan 
height is greater than has been supposed by lovers of the marvellous, who have 
been fond of contrasting the Patagonian giants with the pigmy Lapps, living at 
the two extrrmities of the habitable world. Dulk gives the mean height at 5 feet 
3 inches, and Von Ðúben, who has most carefully studied them, at -! feet 11 inches. 
The repulsive features credited to them exist only in the imagination of their 
neighbours, and although mostly marked by high cheek bones, nose flattened at 
the extremity, slllall cyes, triangular filce, scant beard, yellowish complexion, their 
cranium is very capacious, with a llÌgh and really noble brow, smiling mouth, 
animated and kindly expression. The eye is usually black, but the colour of the 
hair varies greatly, being 80metimes chestnut or quite black, sometimes perfectly 
fair. Altbough not so ringing and melodious as that of the Swedes, their voice is 
by no means weak or thick, except amongst the brandy-drinkers, now rarely met, 
especially in Sweden, since the sale of spirits was totally interdicted in 1839. 
Brandy has been replaced by coffee, which those who can afford the expense drink 
all day long, mixing it with salt, cheese, or even blood and dripping. Thanks to 
the salubrity of the climate, and in spite of the foul air and filth of their hovels, 
they are generally healthy and long-lived. Mortality is lower than amongst the 
civilised peoples of the seaboard, but, as was remarked by Acerbi in the last 
century, they often suffer from red and sore eyes, caused by the smoke of their 
tents and their long journeys across the snows. 
According to their manner of life the Sameh are divided into Highland and 
Coast-that is, reindeer and fishing-Lapps. A few have become agriculturists in 
the plains about the Gulf of ßothnia, but even these rely mainly on the produce 
of the lakes and rivers. Their huts are composed of a 8imple conic frame covered 
with canvas or 80me woollen fabric, leaving the smoke to escape at the top. Some 
are raised on piles, and household affairs are managed by the men, possibly a relic 
of gynæeocracy, or "mother's right," so prevalent amongst primitive raceS. 
The Lapps of the arctic shores are more numerous than those of the interior, 
who are necessarily nomdds, although they do not form migratory tribes like the 
ßcdouins and Turkomans. Each family lives apart in the forest, not through any 
unsociable feeling, but because of the great space needed to support their reindeer 
herds. Every Lapp requires at least twenty-five animals, and after being nibbled 
the lichcns grow very slowly. Hence the herds return only every ten years to 
the same grazing grounds, and but for the grass and sprouts availahle in summer 
all Lapland would be too small for its few thousand inhabitants. Reindeer milk, 
unfortunately far from abundant, forms their chief nutriment, and this they" eat," 
even in winter, in the form of frozen cakes. ßut the flesh and blood of the animal 
are also consumed, and the ordinary dail) meal is tbe "blood soup," made of flour 
and clotted blood prcserved during the winter in casks or skins. Being thus 
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dependent for his sustenance as well as his clothing on the herd, the IJapp who 
owns no more than a hundred animals is regarded as poor, and obliged to attach 
himself to sume more fortunate gruzer. Excluding the fishers and agriculturists, 
Von Düben calculates the average number of reindeer per head at thirteen or 
fourteen only, and this number tends to dimini!'!h with the growth of settlements. 
The owner of three hundred is already regarded as wealthy, and some are said to 
possess as many as two thousand, valued at about æ2,400. But rich and poor live 
all alike in "Vretched, dank, and squalid dens, free, however, from fleas, which do 
not thrive in Lapland. Rut in summer the gnats are a terrible scourge, at least 
for the stranger, if not for the natives, who are protected by smearing themselves 
with a fatty !;ubstance, and who then live mostly in districts where the winged 
pests are dispersed by sea breezes. 
Since the middle of the seventeenth century all the Lapps have been calling 
themselves Christians. They already possess a small religious literature, and 
follow the rites prescribed in the several local governments. Thus in t::candinavia 
they are all Lutherans, in Russia Orthodox Greeks; but beneath it all there 
sun i ve traces of old :pagan customs analogous to the shamanism of the :Mongolians. 
The magic drum played a great part in their ceremonies, as did also the pine or 
hirch bark on which the wizards had figured instruments, animals, men, or gods. 
This bark, or "rune-tree," as the Norwegians called it, was consulted on all 
important occa<;ions, and the interpretation of the mysterious signs was the great 
art and highest wisdom. The last of the "rune-trees" is said to have been 
de;;troyed about the middle of the past cent,ury. The 8eitf'n, curiously shaped 
stones, sometimes rudely carved, round which tile rites were celebrated, were 
t4rown into the lakes by the Lapps t,hemselves, or else preserved in the Swedish 
museums. But if the fetishcs have disappeared, many of the old ceremonies sur- 
VIve. The dog, the Lapp's best friend, without which he could not rule his lH'rds, 
is no longer huried with hi,., master; but certain shells, the" souls of the dog!'!," 
arc still thrown into the gra "c. The feast of the summer solstice ulso is here, as 
elsewhere in Europe, celebrated with bonfires kindled on the hill-tops. 
The LapFs are supposed to Ill' yearly diminishing in numbers; but at least in 
Finmark, or Xorwegian Lapland, they have increased sevenfold since the sixteent,h 
century, and elsewhere apparently threefold on the coasts. nut this is largely due 
to the pressure of the Nyb!J{J[Jw'(', or "New noors," Swedi",h and Finnish colonists 
slowly encroaching on the domain of the nomads, and driving them seawards. At 
the end of the eighteenth century these strangers were already more numerous 
than the Sameh in SWf-dish NOI'hotfen. The Rus..ian Lapps also, and the Qui.ins, 
descendants of old (luainolui!'et Finns, who nppeared west of the Tornea River 
during the wars of ('barles XII., are leaving their camping grounds and settlin6' 
in large nun'lber
 {In the coast, where they find more constant and abundant 
supplies of food amI other comforts. 
TIut if the Lapps are not actually disappearing, they are becoming more and 
more assimilated to t,he surrounding peoples, with whom they are gradually blend- 
ing into one nation. The fusion began two centuries ago, when they accepted 
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their culture from the Scandinavians, who have taught them the art of domesti- 
cating animals. In Lappish the dog alone has an original name, the horse, ox, 
sheep, goat, cat, pig, being known only by their Norse names. Even the reindeer 
was known only as game; but they have now learnt to train him, and have also 
acquired a knowledge of fishing and of t.he various industrial pursuits of a settled 
life from their neighbours. On the other hand, the Quän, and e,en the Norse 
immigrants, ha"e been largcly "Laponised," diminishing in st.dure, and showing 
evident signs of racial mixture, They have taken to the" blood soup;" their 
dress differs little from that of the aborigines; and they speak Lappish not only 
with the natives, but often even in their own homes. About one-fifth of the 
Finmark L grians may now be regarded as of mixed race, and in Sweden also 
there are a few hundred half-castes, chiefly of Lapp fathers and Swedish mothers. 
Here the schools may be said to be the great level1ers. Children, obliged to attend 
instruction mostly far from the paternal tents, contract habits they find it difficult 
afterwards to lay aside. They never resume the nomad life absolutely, and those 
who remain in the Swedish villages end by believing themselves Swedes, their 
offspring naturally blending with the dominant race. 


TOPOGRAPHY: XORWEGI.\
 TOWNS. 


THE site of the Norwegian towns has been determined by the climate and 
orographic conditions of the land. Except those of the mining districts of tbe 
interior, all were necessarily founded on the sea-coast, or on the banks of creeks 
sheltered from the north wind, and easily accessihle to shipping. Even villages 
are seldom found at any distance from these inlets. Hut each peasant has his gaard, 
or group of wooden huts forming the farmstead, while the churches, municipal 
buildings, and post-offices stand apart on somc prominent site, or at the cross- 
ways. 
In the days when the Norse seafarers cast eager glances towards the British 
Isles and 'Yestern Europe, the western fiords, such as those of Trondbjem and 
Bergen, were the most convenient for their purpose, and here accordingly they 
settled. nut after the roving expeditions had ceased the southern slopes, facing 
the shores of Denmark, Scania, and Germany, became the most attractive, and of 
twenty-one Korwegian towns with upwards of 4,000 inhabitants, no less than 
fourteen are situated in this relatively small tract. 
'Vith the exception of Christiania, a modern city, and Bergen, the old 
Hanseatic emporium, all the towns of the Norwegian seaboard are much alike. 
Standing at the extremity of a fiord accessible to large 'vessels, they rise generally 
in amphitheatre form on the hillside, and are composed exclusively of wooden 
hOll
es, painted in white, grey, yellow, pink, or more commonly blood-red colours. 
Here are no carvings or external ornaments, as on the Swiss châlets-nothing 
beyond a painted casement. enclosing each window. The houses, in fact, are 
merely large boxes resting on stone foundations. But they are embellished 
within, and the window-sills are gay with roses, vervain, and geraniums. The 
153 
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churches, all with spires, domes, or towers, are somewhat heavy, the massive 
supporting blocks of granite and the beams of the framework affording little scope 
for the artist's fancy. To give some life to the whole, nave has been raised above 
nave, bristling with turrets, carved wooden crosses, and gables. Such, for instance, 
are the churches of Borgund, on an influent of the Sogne-fiord, and of Hitterdal, in 


Fig. 59.-THE LOWER GLOMMEN, SARP8BORG, A!<D FREDERIKSSTAD. 
8ca1e. 1 : 175,000. 
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Telcmark, both of which betray a vague resemblance to the temples of China and 
Thibct (see Fig. 61). 
The first 
orwegian coast town on the south frontier is Frederikshald, com- . 
manded Oll the south by the 
ortress of Frederiksteen, formerly the bulwark of 
:Norway against the Swedes. An obelisk marks the spot where Charles XII. fell 
in 1718, and another has been erected to Colbiernsen, defender of the place. But 
Frederikshald is now chiefly engaged in the export trade of the timber brought 
down by the river Tistedal. This is also the chief indu",try of Frederiksstad, 
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situated on the Glommen, and covering a vast space with its scattered quarters, 
isolated he uses, timber-yards, and workshops. .Sarpsborg also, though a mere 
country town, takes up as much space as a capital, stretching some miles west of 
the factories and saw-mills set in motion by the Sarp rapids. '\r ood is likewise the 
I>taple trade of the pleasant town of ][088, st:mding on an isthmus between two 
inlets and two harbours, and thus enjoying two outlets, the one toward!:> 
Christiania, the other seawards. Here was signed, in 1814, the treaty of union 
between the two kingdoms of Norway and Sweden. 
Cllristiania, or Kristiani
, capital of Xorway, and the !!econd largest city in Scan- 
dinavia, occupies the extremity of a fiord separating the two secondary peninsulas 
of South Xorway and Götaland, which form the great southern bifurcation of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. The fiord may be easily defèmled, its shores contracting at 
Hvidsteen and Dräbak to a narrow passage, now commanded by the guns of 
Oskarsborg. At its upper end it forms a vast basin of crescent shape, where 
harbours may be constructed under t.be shelter of every projecting headland. 
Christiania possesses two such harbours-Piperviksbugten on the west, and 
Björviken on tbe east, the latter the most frequented. But the bay is blocked by' 
ice on an average for four months in the .renr. It was formerly known as the 
VikclI, or "Gulf" ]Jar cxccl1CI/CC, and \\ as much resorted to by the vikings. Its 
importance is now mainly due to the fertility of the lands surrounding it. The 
district of Akershus, about the capital, possesses of itself alone more than half the 
arable land of the kingdom, and the hills facing the fiord formerly grew the finest 
timber in the country, and still contain the largest mineral deposits. 
Lake :\Ijösen, the largest in Norway, forms a sort of northern continuation of 
the fiord, with which it was at one time connected. Here also are discharged the 
Glommen, Dramm, and other rivers, whose lower courses are connected by high- 
ways with the capital, which has thus become the converging point of all the com- 
mercial routes descending from the surrounding valleys. Christiania, moreo,"er, 
enjoys easy access across the Oplande plateau and tbe Gudbrandsdal to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and e!;pecially tbe Trondhjem and )[olde fiords. 
Iost of the important 
e\"ents connected with the protracted struggles between the two nations have taken 
place along this historic highway, between Christiania and Trondhjem, now 
traversed by a line of railway. The capitals of both kingdoms, lying nearly unner 
the same paraUel, are connected by a natural road passing along the northern 
shores of the great lakes, Christiania thus forming the apex of a triangle, of which 
Trondbjem and Stockholm occupy the two other angles. Sea wards, also, the 
position is most favourable, shipping having direct and easy access from the fiord 
through the Skager Rak to Hamburg and London, through the Kattegat to 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
About the middle of tbe ele\"enth century was founded the to\\ n of Oslo, or 
Op"lo, now forming the ea..t suburb of the capital, and two hundred and fifty years 
bter on the fortress of Akershus was raJs:-d, which still commands the j unction of 
tbe Aker and 1.0 Ri,.crs. After the fire of 1G2-1 the place was entirely rebuilt and 
named from Christian IV. of Deumark, and since tbe second conflagration of 18.jH 
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ihe houses are mainly of brick or granite from the neighbouring quarries. Amongst 
the public buildings, conspicuou
 are the Chambers, law courts, and large schools, 
including the University, founderl in 18] 1, and recently greatly enlarged to 
accommodate the extensive coUections of the museum and the continually increas
 . 
ing library, now containing 180,000 volumes. To the University are also attached 
a botanic garden and astronomi()al and meteorological observatories, the latter 
rendered famous by the labours of 1\1ohn. 
Christiania is a considerable industrial centre, with numerous spinning-mills, 
distilleries, and other works. Second to Bergen in its export, it stands first in its 
import trade, und if:'! connected by regular steam service with all the towns on the 


Fig. 60.-Dl{M'DI
N ASD I'rs FIORI). 
Scale 1 : 122,000. 
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Scandinavian seaboard, the large ports of '\Yestern Europe, and !\ ew York. .A net- 
work of railways also places it in direct communication with Trondhjem, Gefle, 
f'tockholm, Göteborg. and )1almö. The population, scarcely 8,OUO at the begin- 
ning of the century, has increased tenfold since then, tbe annual rate of increase 
now being about 1,000. It is noted for its healthy climate and beautiful sur- 
roundings. 
The Glommen basin, although the largest in Norway, has no important towns 
on its upper cour;;e, except the mining city of RöJ"O.s. Much nearer to the capital 
is Eidsuld, on the navigable outlet of Lake :Mjösen, wbere the first Norwegian 
Stortl.ing mct after the treaty of union with Sweden in 1814. It had for 
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centuries been the common rendezvous of all the Opplüllder, òr ":\Ien of the 
Uplands," and here St. Olaf was elected King of 
orway in 1020. Hamar, on 
the east side of the lake, was the religious capital. It contains the ruins of an 
imposing cathedral, but was destroyed by the Swedes in Uß9, when the inbabitants 
fled to Opslo, thus contributing to the prosperity of the town destined later on to 
become the capital of the state. 
All the coast towns south and west of Christiania are engaged in the export 
trade-Dram men, for instance, shipping planks and minerals; 
tavanger, cured 


Fig. 61.-HITTEHVAL CHI:RCH. 
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fish. At the end of 1
76 the commercial navy of the ports on the 
kager Ruk 
and Stavanger-fiord, in the Christiania and Cbristianssand districts, comprised 
5,500 vessels of 1,2;0,000 tons, with over 46,000 hands. Thus this U Phænicia of 
the North" possesses a larger mercantile fleet than vast states like France, Spain, 
or Russia, with tens of millions of inhabitants. 
Drammen is one of the chief centres of this commercial activity. Standing at 


. 
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the point where the l'iver Dramm, flowing from Lake Tyri, expands into a wide 
estuary, it con"ists properly of two long and narrow towns skirting the receding 
. banks of the ri,'er, and connected by bridges, one of which is over 1,000 feet long. 
Its land-locked harbour offers the same advantages as that of Christiania, which it 
surpasses in the amount of its registered shipping, although it's trade is consider- 
ably less. This consists mainly of planks, furniture, and other wooden wares, 
besides the minerals sent down from Iíoll[Jsùerg, or " King:,mount," IJing to tbe 
south-west, on the river Laugen. The silver mines discovered in 1625 have been 
worked ever since, at present yielding on the average about .f20,000 yearly. Uut. 


Fig. 62.-KRAGERÖ Arm JCMFRU:i.A.'\D. 
Scale 1 : :\.0,000, 
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the relative value of the metal bas fallen, the mines have become largely exhausted, 
and the place is now much reduced, its population having fallen from 10,000 to 
5,000. Here is still maintained the Norwegian mint; :md in a vulley 15 miles 
fartber west stands the famous church of lIitterdu!, a massive pyramid of gables 
und towers. 
Along the western shores of Christiania-fiord follow successively the ports of 
lIolmertrand, Horten, Tiinsberg, Sandefiord, and at the mouth of the Langen the 
town of Laurvik. Ilodell, till lately a sin;ple hamlet, has become a busy place 
since its creek has 1een chosen as the chief naval station of thc kingdom. Accord- 
ing to the mediæ,"al chronicles, TÖlIsùcrg, formerly one of the four "municipal 
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towns," is the oldest port in Norway, Ilnd is spoken of in the ninth century as a 
flourishing place, resorted to by many vessels from Denmark and" the land of the 
S:lxons." But the spot where LaurÛk now st.ands was also at t.hat time an 
important centre, famous for the temple of Skiringosul and the palace of Harald 
the Fair. "
est of the Laurvik-fiord is another inlet, where the haven of 
Porsgrulld serves as the outlet for SkiclI, the emporium of the Telemark peasantr;r. 
On the Skager Rak every town is a port. Amongst them are Il"ragerò, 
protected on the east by the Jomfruland banks, jocularly spoken of by sailors as a 
bit of Denmark shipwrecked on the Korwegian coast; Üstel"J"isòr; Tredcstralld; 


Fig. 63.-BERGEN. 
Beale 1 : 100,000. 
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Â.reud.al, with t.he largest fleet of com,ters in the kingdom; Grimstad; Lillcsalul; 
CIIl'istian.
slllul, with extensive ship-building and refitting yards, and surrounded 
by rich alluvial lands ; MandaI, the nearest port to the Naze. Beyond this point 
I 
i the shore trends northwards to the isthmus on which proudly stands Staml/ger, 
the fourth largest and one of the most commercial cities in Norway. Its popula- 
tion rose from less than 1,000 in the beginning of the sixteenth century to 
2,400 in 1800, and over 20,000 in 187':;. Its prosperity is due to the herring 
fisheries, its woollen manufacture, and its trade. Formerly an episcopal see, it still 
boasts of a fine church in the English pointed style, dating from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 
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HaugesU1ul guards the nort.hern ent.rance of the Bukke-fiord over against 
Stavanger. But the chief city of the seaboard between the N aze and Cape Stadt 
is the ancient B{,1"g{'JI, formerly BjOl"Un"lI, or "Highland Fen," founded in the 
second half of the eleventh century in the midst of a labyrinth of islands, inlets, 
and peninsulas of all !iizes, and encircled by seven mountains, besides numerous 
8maller crests. The native place of the poet Holberg and the naturalist Michael 
Sars, it was long the most populous city in Norway, and is still by far the largest, 
the capital alone excepted. Here the Hanseatic traders formerly possessed a town 
within a town, consisting of granaries and warehouses raised on piles, connected 
with the mainland by pontoons, and defended by a garrison of 3,000 valiant 


Fig. 64.-TlCO
T)HlE]\[. 
Scale 1 : 200,000" 
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clerks and retainers. In 1763 was sold the last house belonging to this German 
colony; but a large number of family names still recall the famous traders who 
had almost monopolized the traffic of Bergen in the fifteenth ccntury, and whose 
architectural taste has imparted to the place an aspect different from that of all 
other 
orwcgian towns. A still older monopoly granted to the local traders had 
been the cause of the final rapture of all communication between Scandinavia and 
the American continent. The development brought about by spontaneous impulse 
and free trade was not maintained by royal chllfters. The right of visiting the 
Greenland shores was restricted to Bergen skippers exclusively; but when these 
were massacred by their Hanseatic ri,'als in 1484, the secret of the highway to the 
American waters was lost to Norway. 
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The exports of Bergen consist chiefly of fish, exchanged for colonial 
produce, cereals, fruits, wine, and manufactured goods, imported mainly by 
British vessels. Formerly all the northern fishers, even those of Lapland and 
the Lofoten, brought their captures to the Bergen market, sailing hundreds of 
miles through mist and storm for the purpose. But since the foundation of Bodö, 
Tromsö, IIammerfe",t, and other northern marts, these long and perilous trips have 
ceased. 
Bergen is one of die wettest. spot.s on the globe, and leprosy, that frightful 
relic of mediæval times, still linger8 in the neighbourhood. There are about 
2,000 tainted by the virus, but only on the CO:lst, the evil being apparently due to 
an almost exclusive diet of succulent fish. Thanks, however, to a better treatment, 
the number of victims is yearly decreasing. 
Korth of Bergen follow other fishing stations, such as Áales/lnd and Cltristiml8- 
SlIlld, both standing on islets at the entrance of fiords ramifying far inland. But 
east of tbe island of Hitteren comes the far more commodious Trondhjem-fiord, 
communicating sea wards by a narrow and well-sheltered channel, and expanding 
to a wide land-locked basin, fed by many streams, aud skirted by an extensive 
arable lowland tract. TroJldl
icm thus enjoys the advantage of standing on the 
verge of the natural depression separating the KjÖlen from the southern table- 
lands, and it will also soon be connected by lines of railway, on the one hand, witb 
Christiania, and on the other with the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. Although 
situated between the sixty-third and sixty-fourth parallels, the se,-erity of it,; 
climate is tempered by the warm .Atlantic breezes, and a solitary lime- tree is 
pr
udly shown to strangers as a proof of its mildneb". E,-en farther north, near 
the vilJage of FrÖsten, walnuts occasionally come to maturity. 
Formerly c:lpital of the kingdom, Tronrlhjem t'till remains the religious metro- 
polis, and in its cathedral are consecrated the Xorwegian kings. This monument 
of the pointed style, the finest in K orway, d1ltes from various epochs between the 
end of the eleventh and beginning of the fourteenth century, and in modern times 
portions destroyed by fire have been rebuilt. ()n a rocky eminence commanding 
the city formerly stood, according to tradition, the castle of Hakon J arl, last of the 
Xorwegian pagan kings. of whom the saga rdates that he sacrificed his own son to 
the gods. 
In the neighbourhood some industrial villages utilise the enormous motive 
power furnished by the surrounding falls and rapids; timber is also floated ùown 
in abundance; and a mine in the vicinity supplies the best chromate of iron in the 
world. In the same district, though in the Lpper Glommen basin, lies the 
mining town of Röro8, whose copper beds, containing 4 to 8 per cent. of pure 
metal, have been worked since the middle of the sixteenth century, partly by 
miners of German descent. 
Xo town worthy of the name occurs north of Trondhjem till we reach TrolJ/sõ, 


o miles distant as the bird flies, and at least COO by the intricate coast-line. 
Trom!'ö; IImI/IIlP/:le8t, still farther north; Vm'dö, or V((rdöl/ll
; and Vad.sö, on 
Yarauger-fiord, are the stations where t.he deep-sea fishing craft are equipped for 
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Spitzbergen and the arctic waters. They are the most advanced European out- 
posts towards the pole; Jet nature, though severe, has its charms in these high 
latitudes, and during the long winter night is relieved by the fitful play of the 
northern lights. These remote towns are even cheerful, feasts, dancing, theatricals, 
succeeding each other without intermission. Strangers arc warmly welcomed and 
hospitably entertained. Like the wealthy merchants of Genoa and ì\Iarseilles, 
those of Trom5ö have also their country retreats scattered over the neighbouring 
terraces and hills, and nestling in forests of birch. llammerfest marks the 
northern extremity of the arc of the meridian, stretching across 26 0 of latitude 
through Scanàinavia, Finland, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, and Austria- 
Hungary to the Danube. A column of }'innish granite commemorates the happy 
completion of this grand work of triangulation, carried out under the direction of 
StruH'. 
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THERE was more space available in 
weden than in K orway for the foundation 
of towns, which were not here compelled to crowd under the hills or encroach 
on the beach. The plains of the interior lay open to them, and many have 
risen far from the Baltic and Kattegat on the shores of the l.nge lakes, or else 
at the crossing of the great highways in the open country. North of the Dal 
basin, however, the scanty populations were obliged to group round the river 
mouths, the only places giving easy access to tbe outer world. Nearly all 
the Swedish townl:>, having plenty of room for expansion, occupy areas equal 
to those of the great cities in France or Italy. Their streets would elsewhere 
be regarded as avenUeS or public squares; the houses, standing apart, at least 
in the suburbs, are low, spacious, generally very clean, painted in yellow, green, 
or more frequently a dull red, and fÏttf'd with outside steps to facilitate escape in 
case of fire. 
The chief town on the Kattegat coast is Göfcúorg, situated on one of the 
mouths of the Göta, which here hifurcate, not round an aUU\"ial delta, but in the 
midst of a rocky district. The second largest city in Sweden, its prosperity is due 
to its favourable position on the banks of a ri"er, now navigable beyond the rapids 
aU the way to Lake 'Vener. There are several other good harbours on this coast, 
but Göteborg is especially distinguished as the intermediate station between the 
entrance to the Baltic and the Gulf of Christiania. It also faces the Skaw, or 
northern extremity of Denmark, so that goods coming from Stockholm and the 
rest of Sweden may here he conveniently ",hipped, either westwards by the Skager 
Rak, or southwards by the Kattegat. Frequently rebuilt after destructive fires, 
Göteborg is now an imposing city, with I',tone houses and well-kept streets, inter- 
sected by canals crossed by swing-bridges, and surrounded by a wide belt of public 
promenades, occupying the site of the former ramparts. A bridge connects it with 
the low i:--land of lIi>.ingen, and the quays and river, nearly always free from ice, 
are very animated, for, though inferior to the capital in population, Göteborg 
exceeds it in its foreign trade and industries. 'Vater and steam power are largely 
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employed in the neighbouring cotton-spinning mills, sugar refineries, tobacco 
manufactories, saw-mills, and the numerous ship-building and repairing yards. 
The GÖteborg sailors are in high repute for their daring Ilnd seafaring qualities, 
and here were organized, chiefly at the expense of Oscar Dickson, the polar 
expeditious of X urdeu!;kjold in ISi
, ISï5, and IST6, to the mouth of the 
Yenisei, and that of 18i8, which made the north-east p.issage by the Siberian 
coast and Behring's Strait. Here nas recently been opened one of the finest 
botanic gardens in Europe. 
Farthu north the coast is dotted with small towns, such as JIal"strand, 
Udderalla, LY8ekil, FJiillbackn, Stl"ölII.stad, the last famous for its lobster fisheries, 


Fig. 65.-GÖTEHUHG ASO THE Lu\\ Ell GÜTA. 
Beale 1 : 270,000. 
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and other favourite watering-places. In the 'Yener basin are some places of impor- 
tance, including ]{arMad. capital of the province of 'Vermlund, at the mouth of 
tbe Klar-clf, standing on an island connected by two bridges with the shore; 
Ilri.still('linlllll, at the north-east corner of the lake, which has recently acquired a 
rapid deyelopment, due to its position at the junction of two main railway lines, and 
its trade in iron from Philipstad and the Persberg mines, the best in Sweden; 
JIariestad and Lidkiipill[J, on the south-east shure; 1Vell('/".
bor[/, on a peninsula at 
the southern extremity, near the falls formed by the. Güta at its outflow from tbe 
lake. These falls, and the rapids lower do" n, are avoided b
' the famous Trollhättan 
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Canal, whose sluices, rising in successive stages on tbe !'lope of tbe mountain, 
resemble the steps of some giant stairs. 'YenersùorO', which communicates bv 

 . 
this canal and tbe ri\'cr with Göteborg, is aho connected by a railway with tbe 
port of Uddevalla, and on the soutb-east with the general Swedish railway 
"'ystem by a line passing througb the gorge between the beights of Halleborg and 
IIunneborg. 
South of Göteborg the cbief ports on the huttt'gat are hong!<backa, 'Yarberg, 
and Falkenberg. IIallllslad, capital of Halland, at tbe mouth of the Xissa, !':till 


Fig. 66.-LAND!;KllOXA. 
Scale 1 : 8ó,00l'. 
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farther soutb, was formerly one of tbe fortresses raised to defend tbe Swedish 
coasts from Denmark. Beyond the promontories of IIallandsâs and hullen stands 
IIelsillgbol'(J, at the northeT'l1 entrance to the Sound OYer against Ebinore. Tn the 
neighbourhood are tbe Hiiganäs coal mines, wbich have alrearly yielded over 
9,OUO,OUU tons, and south of the town other and far richer depo;;.its bav
 recently 
been discovered at a point on the coast easily accessible to shipping. In the manor 
of Knutstorp, near IlelsingLorg, Tycbo-Brahe was born in 1;)16, and the island of 
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II vee:a, visible to the south, is the celebrated site of his l'" raniborg, afterwards 
razed to tbe ground by a mistress of Christian IV. The meteorological observa- 
tions of the illustrious astronomer have been compared with those recently made 
at Copenhagen, and show that the general atmospheric conditions have undergone 
no change for the last three hundred years. 
In this extreme south-west corner of Sweden the population is very dense, 'a 
circumstance due partly to the fertility of the soil and relatively temperate climate, 
but more especially to the development of trade. The coast towns share in the 
profits of the traffic in the Sound, aud Landskrona and Malmö, whence Copeuhagen 
is visible, may be regarded as Swedish suburbs of the D.mish capital, taking p:>rt 
in its progress and general development. Laudskrollu is mainly a fortress, the 
town proper being hemmed in between a vast citadel surrounded hy moats and 
Fort Grãen, a granite islet carved into geometrical figures by its basins and ditches. 
.JIalJl/Ö, on the contrary, is a commercial town, whose approaches have lately been 
much impro,-ed by extensive works, induding a port 20 feet deep, and land 
reclaimed from tlJe sea, already covered with dock!', workshops, and building yards. 
lIIalmö is now the third city in Sweden, and has far outstripped its former rival, 
the university tuwn of Luud, lying a little to the north-east, amidst the most fertile 
districts of Scania. Befure the Reformation Lund was the primatial city of all 
Scandina,-ia, and called itself the" metropolis" of Denmark. nut deprived of its 
privileges, and ruined by the wars, it sank rapidly to a place of no more than 
1,000 inhabitants at the end of the last century. Tbanks, however, to its university, 
founded by Charles X. in IüG8, it has slowly re,ived, and now possesses some fine 
buildings, parks, gardens, the archæological museum founded by Nilsson, and a 
Byzantine cathedral daling from the eleventh century, one of the most remarkable 
monuments in Sweden. The bronze 6tatue of the poet Tegller adorns one of its 
promenades. 
On the sandy promontory forming the south-west extremity of Scania stand 
the towns of Skallür and l:a/>,f('l'bo, jointly forming one municipality, formerly 
flourishing, now much rpdueed, and continually encrollched upon by the shifting 
dunes. East of them are Tl'cllebor[f and rl:;f((d, north of which lies Kristiallstacl 
in a marshy plain, formerly a fiord, which has been drained, while the river Helge 
has been deepened and rendered navigable for small steamers. Farther on are 
the ports of Sö!r(,.
I)or[J, 
Karl81/((ml/, and RiJUlltb,ll, the last mentioned noted for its 
rich coppEras and alumina mineral waters. "
hen I(arlskl'ona was founded the 
people of Hönneby were ordered to remove to the new town, concealed behind a 
rampart of fortified islands, near the EOuth-east headland of Scandinavia. Named 
after Charles XL, Karbkrona is the chi\'f f'wedish naval station, with graving docks 
excavated in the live l'ock, numerous detached forts commanding the approach 
to the roadstead, and all arsenal supplied with excellent water by an aqueduct 
5 miles long. 
Kalmar, like Karl
kroIla, capital of a lIlli, is a yenerJ1lc place, which owes its 
importance to its position on the strait scp:mlting Oland from the mainland. In 
history its name is chiefly m;sociated with the treaty of union concluded in 1397 
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between the three Scandinavian states, a treaty unhappily followed by s:mguinary 
wars. Beyond it are several ports, such as 
1önsteras, Oskarshar
1ll, Figeholm, 
'Vestervik, and Gamleby. Farther north an inlet leads to .J.Vorrköpillg, the 
"
orthern 
Iart," already mentioned towards the end of the twelfth century as 
the rival of SöJcrköpin[/, or "Southern Mart," situated at the extremity of another 
fiord farther south. :Xorrköping cover:::> an area of several square miles on both 
banks of the )1otala, a rapid stream which carries off the overflow of Lake Wetter 
and several other smaller lacustrine basins. In the very heart of tLe town it forms 
a number of cascades and rapids, supplJ.ing the motive power to the mills of 


Fig. 6i.-FALsTERBo ASD STASÖR. 
Se ,Ie 1 : 142.4'JO. 
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Norrköping, which is often designated by the 
\Vedes as the "Scandinavian 
J1anchester." Its thirty-three cloth factories alreat1y furnisherl, in 11''-;6, two- 
thirds of all the woollen !--tuffs manufactured in the kingdom. There are also 
/Scveral cotton spinning and weaving and flour mills, bC'sides sugar refineries, 
altogether employing over 6,000 hand", and yielding goods to the annual amount 
of about 1:1,400,000. Here are also built the Government gunboats and ironclads. 
The imports consist chiefly of raw materials and coal; the exports of oats, timber, 
iron, lucifer matches, and marLle from the neighbouring quarries. To the /South 
are the now abandoned copper mines of ÅÌ\-idaherg, fc)rmerIy rivalling in impor- 
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tance those of Falunj and on the north-west is the famous Fillspâng cannon foundry, 
situated in a romantic district, remarkable for its steep cliffs rising abruptly above 
the N orrköping plain. 
Molala, at the outlet of the river from Lake ,retter, is also a manufacturing 
town, and in the same district are the two famous towus of Linköpil/g and 
JÖII1.:iipiug, the former, near which 13erzelius was born, now communicating with 
the sea through a canal, the latter an indu"trial place lying bet" een Lakes 'Yetter 
and Munhjön. Farther east, near the II usgmrna falls, is one {}f the principal 
metallurgic centres of Sweden, where are manufactured fire-arms, sewing 
machines, and instruments of all kinds j south-east several blast furnaces fed by 


Fig. 68.-KuRRKÖPIXQ AND FIXSPASO. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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tbe famous eres of the Taberg; lastly, on the shores of Lake :\Iunksjön, the largest 
match factory in the world,'" whose produce has penetrated to the 
outh I'ea 
I",lands and the interior of Cbina. In 18ìG there were here employed 1,800 
hands, who produced 200,000,000 of boxes, or about twenty billions of matches, 
yalued at about Æ160,000, and using up entire forests. In an island of Lake 
'Vetter is the old royal residence of \\?ising, and to the north-west, between 
the two great lakes, lies Skara, which boasts of being the oldest town in 
S" eden. 


· Xowexceedpd by that of Oshkosh, 'Yiscon
in, L.S., whkh paid (18;9) a duty of i6(1,000, and 
consulIlEd 2,( 00,000 cuhic ff'ctof timbf'r the same 
.ear. 
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STOCKHOL:\l, capital of the kingdom and the largest city in the peninsula, takes a 
privileged place amongst the Swedish Baltic towns. It occupies both sides of a 
channel connecting an inlet of the sea with the great Lake Mälar, which ramifies 
into numerous bays for about 60 miles inland, is navigable throughout for 
light craft, and waters one of the most fertile districts in the country. Here are 
vast forests of fine timber, rich iron and other mineral deposits, and excellent 
sites for the construction of trading towns. In the early dap of Scandinavian 
history uther sites besides Stockholm had been chosen as the capitals of the Svear 
kingdom, and all had flourished. The first, Hjörkö, formerly Birka, built on an 
island in the lake some 2-1 miles west of Stockholm, is still a vast necropolis. 
Of its twc thousand graves many have been found to contain coins of the eighth 
to the eleventh century, Byzantine and Kufic pieces, and even African cowrics, 
all indicating extensive fureign relations. To Björkö succeeded Sigtuna, Upsala, 
and other places, still important cities. But towards tlie middle of the thirteenth 
century BirgeI' JarI, Regent of Sweden, wearied of the piratical incursions pene- 
trating to the interior of the lake, planned the fortification of the fishing islet in 
the middle of the channel communicating scawards. On this unique site rose 
Stockholm, unrivalled for five centuries in the peninsula, and one of the most 
picturesque cities in Europe. 
The projecting seaboard where the lake drains to the Baltic is a natural centre 
for all Sweden; hence, as from the focus of a semicircle, radiate all highways, 
followed at all times by migrations and armies marching inland. Of these 
historic routes the chief is that which follows the depression of the great lakes 
from Millar to the mouths of the Göta. Through it Stockholm commands the 
ports of the KaUegat, and even in" inter, when the Baltic is ice-bound, it can thus 
keep up its commercial relations with the open Atlantic. The very form of the 
Baltic secures to the capital great advantages as a maritime city, forming as it 
does off this coast u sort of crossway leading n'Jrthwards through the Gulf 
of Rothnia, southwards to Germany by the main basin, south-eastwards by 
the Gulf of Riga to Curland and Livonia, eastwards by the Gulf of Finland 
direct to the great Russian lakes. Stuckholm has retained and developed all 
it!:: commercial advUl
tagcs, but its strategical importance has been completely 
neutralised since the foundation of the new Russian c:lpital at the mouth of the 
Keva. 
The Swedish capital is one of the fairest cities in tbe world, viewed especially 
of a summer evening when the setting sun gilds the fat;'ades of its palaces, and 
casts a long and quivering streak of fire across its flowing waters. Its buildings 
are raised and its quays developed on so many islands and peninsulas, that it 
presents fresh aspects with every varying view; but it remains still beautiful, 
thanks to the wooded hills fringing the horizon, the long water vistas crowded 
with shipping, or alive with craft disappearing in the distance, on the one side 
seawards, on the other in the direction of Lake l\Iälar. In the centre the old city 
is mirrored in the waters of the channel; but the narrow isle where once stood 
BirgeI' JarI's stronghold has lùng ceased to hold the overflowing population. 
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Xorthwards now stretches the vast Norrmalm quarter, its avenues continually 
creeping landwards and over the ishnd of Kungsholm. Southwards, the less 
aristocratic district of Södermalm, tunnelled by an underground railway, fills 
the greatcr part of an island surrounded by shallow waters, and connected b
' 
several bridges with the outlying suburbs on tbe mainland. Yiaducts and 
"pacious causeways cross all the channels, and even towards the sea scattered 
isles are connected by long piers with the shore. Some of the quarters thus 
recall the man"ellous city raised amidst the Adriatic lagoons. 
The most imposing building is the royal palace, a vast stone quadrangle 
standing on the site of the founder's original fortress. It contains eight hundred 
apartments, some recalling historic scenes, othprs adorncd with tapestrics and 
paintings. The terrace commands a view of the barbour, islands, and greater 
part of the city. Not far off rises the Storkyrka, or" Great Church," the oldest 
monument in Stockholm, founded by Birger Jar! in 1264, but since frequently 
restored. Here the Swedish kiI)gs are now enthroned. Riddarholm, or 
"Knight's Island," contains another royal church decorated with standards 
and war trophies, where are tbe tombs of Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and 
Bernadotte. In front of the church stands a fanciful statue of Dirger Jarl, and 
the whole island is covered exclusively with national monuments. Nearly all the 
squares are adorned with bronze statues, mostly of kings, but amongst them that 
of Berzelius, wbo lived, taught, and died here. 
On a peninsula facing the royal palace stands the :Kational :Museum, a vast 
collection, including some remarkable statues and 1,500 paintings, amongst 
which the Flemish and Dutch schools are best representtd. Dut the museum 
is chiefly distinguished by its "Prehistoric Gallery," full of objects admirably 
classified by Hildebrand. An Ethnogrllphic Museum, recently Founded by 
IIazelius, is already rich in specimens illustrating the customs, arts, and industries 
of the Scandinavians and Lapps. The Academy of Sciences also contains a 
valuable natural-history museum, including the famous block of meteoric or 
terrestrial iron, weigbing 20 tons, brought from Disco by Nordenskjöld. The 
Academy library is very rich in valuable documents-among ot.hers, all ::;weden- 
borg's manu
cripts and the herbarium of Linnæus. In tbe IIumlegãrden Park, 
on the north side, stands the National Library, constructed so as to allow of 
indefinite expansion, and already containing nearly 200,000 "\olumes, amongst 
which are the Latin version of the four Gospels known as the Codex AUl"eU8, 
and the famous "Devil's BiLle," a collection of magicul and other formulus, 
said to date from the ninth century. Here are also 8,000 manuscripts, his- 
I 
torical, autobiographic collections, and other precious records. In Stockholm 
education is held in great honour; instruction of a bigh order is received in the 
Fine .Arts and !lIusical Academics; and the Free "Gniversity, gradually being 
developed by voluntary aid and municipal grants, numbered 3-:10 students of both 
sexes in 18ìR. 
Industry is very active and varied, including foundrics, refineries, spinning- 
mills, sLip-building, and in the neighbourhood china and {>orcclain works. Trade 
154 
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and shipping are also flourishing; and, as the harbour is generally blocked for 
four or five months in the year, it is now proposed to estab1ish an outer port at 

ynäs, on the Baltic coast, and connect it by rail with the capital. Other works 


Fig. 69.-UPSAL\. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 


1 :Mile. 


were begun in 18;9, which are intended to convert the Lilla Wärtan inlet into 
a vast depôt for timber, iron, coal, and other cumbrous goods. 
In the neighbourhood are many pleasant spots already occupied by numerous 
châteaux and vinas-amongst them those of the sculptor nY3trüm in the Djur- 
gárden, the Rosendal Pavilion, and the Bel\"edere, all commanding a fine ,.icw of 
the surroundings. Farther north are the châteaux of Raga and L'lriksda1, and on 
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one of the thirteen hundred islands of Lake :\Iälar the mst palace of Drottnings- 
holm, with an interesting picture gallery. 'Yest of it stands the Gripsholm Castle, 
associated with many st.irring events, and containing an historical museum 
resembling- that of Yersailles. 

orth of Stäket Sound a house marks the site of the old Sigtuna, when.., 
according to the legend, the Chief Sigge caused himself to be proclaimed a god, 


Fig. 70.-CATHEDRAL OF UP8ALA. 
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and raised a temple to himself, the first built by the Svear after settling in these 
regions. Still farther north is shown the unfinished but magnificent castle of 
8kokloster, with a fine armory and a library. From this point a winding fiord 
30 miles long leads north to the river Fyris at f"psala, one of the former capitals, 
and in pagan times the "High Hall," or "T alba1l3, of the Scandinavian gods. 
But of the Gamla- L psala, or old to" n of Odin, which lay north of the modern 
town, nothing remains except a little cburch, said to stand on the foundations of a 
# 
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temple where human sacrifices were off
red, and near it three mounds or hillooks, 
the traditional graves of Odin, Thor, and Freya. A lower eminence, named the 
Tingshög, sen-ed as a tribunal whence the kings addressed the multitude. 
On the crest and slopes of the modern town stand thr2c of the most note- 
worthy buildings in 
weden-the castle, the University, and the cathedral. The 
church is, next to that of Trondhjem, the first specimen of the pointed style in 
I:,c1llldinavia, and notwithstanding its five confb,grations the nave still remains 
intact. From a distance its two towers, surmounted by tiara-shaped cupolas, 
present a strange effect, little harmonizing with the architecture of the building. 
But on a nearer view the simple fapde, supported by its four massive ahutments 
and almost destitute of ornaments, produces an imposing effect by the noble 
severity of its lines. It prohably still stands as designed in 1287 by the French 
architect Stephen of Bonneuil. In the interior repose the remains of Gustavus 
Vasa, Oxenstjerna, and Linnæus, and in the sacristy is shown the idol of Thor. 
The castle, a vast red-brick pile flanked by round towcrs, stands on the top 
of a mound overlooking the whole city, and was hcre erccted by Gustavus Vasa 
to keep the archiepiscopal palace under the fire of his guns. Close by was 
held the famous 'synod which transferred all the property of the churches and 
monasteries to the State, and interdicted Catholic worship in order that "the 

wedes, having become one man," might have" but one God." 
)lost of the buildings scen from the castle are connect cd with the L"niversity, 
and in the absence of the" thirteen nations," or provincial groups of students, 
Upsala seems a city of the dead. The famous school, which kept its four 
hundredth anniversary in It-ìï7, owes its name of Carolina to Charles IX., and the 
addition of Rrdll'iw to Bernadotte, who raised the modern Universit.y block. 
This is soon to be replaced, having become inadequate for its accumulated 
collections, including the most yaluable liLrary in Sweden, with about 200,000 
volumes and 8,UUU manuscripts. Among the latter is the oldest monument of 
the Teutonic languages, the memorable Codrx Ar[J"ldeu8, containing Ulfilas's )1(1)so- 
Gothic translation of the Gospels. 
Behind the castle, and ea
t of the city, stretches the Botanic Gardcn, where, 
in spite of the climate and northern blasts, is preserved in the open air and in 
conscrvatories a collection worthy of the 17psala professor wbo discovered all 
the mysteries of vegetaLle life. Here is the very myrtle planted by Linnmus 
himself. The grounds at the foot of the castle are kept up as originally laid out 
by him, and his marble statue by Bytröm, representing him seatcd in a thoughtful 
attitude, occupies the space bcneath the dome of the botanical amphitheatre. 
IIis country scat of I1ammarby, also a ha1l0\\ ed spot for botanists, lies to the 
south-east, near the )Iora-
tellor, or ")lora Stoncs," in the royal grounds where 
the old kings were elected. IIis birthplace, near '\Yexiö in Scania, is marked by 
an obeli"k over
ooking the railway between Stockhulm and l\lallllö. Celsius, bi!'\ 
friend and colleague, was born and died in U p!"ala. 
Here are a few industrial establishment.., and baths are now supplied from the 
" holy well," \\ hose never-failing waters traditionally fluw from the spot where 
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was shed the blood of Eric, patron of Sweden. In the L pS3.la län are the rich 
])annemora mines, in a region of l:.kes and woodlands north-ea:;t of the chief 
town. These celebrated iron ores, w hieh are all for" arded to Birmingham, are 
worked like quarries, or cirques, in the open air, the largest of which forms an 
irregular ellipse 9uo feet long, 200 wide, anà 4:30 deep. They contain on the 
fiYCf3ge from 40 to JO per cent. of pure metal, and some are fused directly without 
the addition of solvents. 
One of the western inlets of Lake )Iälar wasbes the walls of tbe old episcopal 
town of Westenls, wbilst anotber penetrates inland to Ilöping, or the "
Iart," 
where resided the chemist Scheele. Farther on is the industrial town of Arbogn, 
on the navigable river of like name, near its junction with tbe canal from Lake 


Fig. il.--Cot;RSE OF THE ARBOGA. 
Scale 1 : 456,000. 


1\ Miles. 


JIjelmar. The natural outlet flows westwards. supplying motive power to the 
furniture, machine, and bardw;lre fae/ories of Eskilstulla. Örehro, 3t tbe western 
extremity of the lake, is al.;;o a bu"y place, proud of it.;; town-hall in the pointed 
style. 
:x urth of Stockholm are several ports sheltered by groups of islands. E!f: 
Enr/ró!!, at tbe mouth of tbe Dal, bas tbe most producti,'e salmon fisheries in 
Sweden; but the cbief place on this coast is (;r/f", presenting almost an American 
appearance with its rectangular blocks stretching along both sides ofa canalised river. 
It is the natural outlet for the timber, iron, copper, and other produce of the 
Dal basin, and in the neighbourhood are several factories worked by water-power. 
In the interior are the smoky mills of FalulI, in the centre of a large copper- 
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mining district. But, like those of Cornwall, these deposits have greatly fallen off, 
and can no longer compete with those of South America and Australia. On a 
rocky headland projecting into Lake Runnen, near Falun, stands the house, greatly 
venerated by the Swedes, in which Gustavus Eriehf\oll, afterwards Gustavus 1., 
took refuge from the Danes in 15
O. 
Farther north-west the Dalccarlian hamlets of Leksand, Ursa, Uättvik, 
Vlimhus, and ::\1 ora, dotted round Lake Siljan, arc the centres of extensive 
communes, where on feast days the pea"antry gather ill t hOllsand!'l at the camp 
meetings. ö.
te/''<;tllld, on Lake Stonjön, still farther north, is the last place 
deserving the name of town. It is an important sbtion between Trondhjem and 


Fig. 72.-HoUBB OF GUBTAVI:B VABA. 
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the Gulf of Bothnia, and its port is much frequented by the boats and little 
steamers plying on the lake. Beyond it are nothing but hamlets and Lapp 
camping grounds, the most noteworthy of which is the Qvikkjokk dale, the 
" J'aradise of Lapland," O\'erlooked on the west hy the snowy crests of Sulitclma. 
Thp seaports at the riwr mouths north of (-iefJe all rpsemble eaph othcr in 
their g('neral 3Ilpearanee and in tIle nature of their trade. Siiderhnmn, 
Hudiks\"all, Sundl'\'"all, IIerniis[uHl, U meà, f'kdlt::ftdi, Pitdi, Lulen, Rmea, X cder 
Kalix, aU 
hip tar and lumber in logs, beams, or planks, and have f('gu1ar steam 
communieaticn with Sto(.khoIm. The northernmost of these ports is llnparm/{!a, 
or "Aspcn\"iIle," f( lIIldcd in IH)f), wllln Tomei\. was ceded to lluss1a. .Ace(.rding 
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to the treaty Tomeâ ought to have remained Swedish, being situated on an 
island nearer to the Swedish than to the Russian banks of the river, but Russia 
is strong enough to interpret conventions to suit herself. Although not itself 
within the arctic circle, Haparanda is the place whence travellers start for 
1\Iount Åxasara, which in midsummer is constantly bathed in the light of the 
sun. Farther north-east the village of Pello, in Russian territory, marks the 
northern extremity of the arc measured by Maupertuis to determine the figure 
of the earth. 
11isby, capital of Gotland, is the only important town in the Swedish Baltic 
islands. It is an old place, apparently founded by the Pomeranian 'Vends 
on a rocky ledge close to some springs of fresh water. Allied with the 
other Hanseatic towns, "
isby soon became a flourishing place, with 12,OPO 
citizens within its walls, besides thousands of artisans and seafarers outside the 
enclosures. The Germans, here very numerous, named half the :Municipal 
Council, and had several churches, the finest of which, founded in 1190, is still 
the chief monument of the town. The environs and the whole island are the 
"paradise" of archæologists, whose "finds" are constantly enriching the Stock- 
holm and other collections. Wisby long maintained its independence, but in 
1361 \\
 aldemar Ill. of Denm:uk destroyed its castle, ruined its churches, and 
curried off its treusures. Bmken walls, pillars, and arches, all choice fragments 
of Roman or Gothic architecture, still recall a disaster from which the place 
never entirely recovered. Still its port, accessible to vessels drawing 16 feet 
of water, does a considerable trade, its fisheries are productive, and it is much 
frequented as a watering-place in summer. A railway crosseS the island from 
'Yisby to a village on the south-east coast. 


POPUI.A TIOX .-E'IIGRATION. 


THE population of Scandinavia, the census of which has been regularly taken 
from 1751, is rapidly increasing, since the beginning of the century having more 
than d(lubled in X orway and nearly doubled in Sweden. The increase is mainly 
due to the e
cess of births over deaths, but also partly to the higher a\-erage term 
of existence. Thus the rate of mortality, which in Sweden was 27 or 28 in the 
1,000 during the latter half of last century, fell to 18'3 between 1871 and 1875; 
while in Xorway, excluding the still-born, it is only 17-1, the lowest in Europe, 
aud about one-half that of Russia. Illf:mt mortality also stands lowest in the 
European scale, and there can be no doubt that a racial improvement has here 
taken place, in happy contrast with the deterioration of countries where universal 
military service is obligatory. From the measurements of the recruits for the 

wedish militia it appears that their stature has increased by three-quarters of an 
inch during the last thirty-five years. 
Peace having prevailed since 1815, the only di8turbing influences have been the 
bad harvests and the general commercial and industrial crises. In 186
 and 18G
 
the population even suffered a slight decrease, due, however, to a sudden increase of 
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emigration, which lcft some districts nearly uninhabited. In 1869 over 5i,000 
left the peninsula for America, including even some Lapps; but since 18ÎO the 
movement bas abated, the annual emigration now amounting to about 12,00U, 
mostly from the Norwegian coast lands. They settle chiefly in the northern 
State!' of the Union-Illinois, 'Visconsin, Minnesota, Iowa. The historical 
Swedish colony of Nya Srerige, or "New Sweden," founded m 1638 on the 


Fig. 73.-DEX8ITY OF THE SCASDINAHAN POPl:LATlON IN 1872. 
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banks of the Delaware, having been ceded in 1655 to Holland, fell with the 
other JS' etherlandi
h possessions to England, and is now remembered by a solitary 


name. 
Immigration, consisting mostly of returned settlers or their descendants, 
besides a few hundred Danes and Germanf\, is far from compensating for the 
outflow. A few English have settled in the K orwegian COllst towns and in 
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Göteborg, but in 1875 the number of strangers who obtained rights of domicile 
was only 103, while 7,:) recei\"ed bading lic-enses, and 5-:1: permission to purchase 
real property. The waste lands in the northern provinces are being slowly 
occupied b
- Finnish immigrants; but the number of Scandinavians migrating 
in the same direction is much greater, and even in L:lpland they have already 
become the prevailing element. The Xorwegians of Tromsö and Finmark, 
16,50U in 1815, had increased threefold in 1
65, and fivefold in 1875. 
The density of the population agrees on the whole with the mean temperature, 
rising in proportion to the distance from the pole and the relief of the land. I
ut 
commercial pursuits act powerfully in certain favoured districts, and along the 
shores of the Sound facing Copenhagen the population is relatively higher than 
in France. Some of the Scanian, Blekinge, and Balland lands have been so 
long settled and under cultivation that they have got completely rid of their 
erratic boulders, and the surface is uniformly co\"Cred with productive soil. 

-\.s in all civilised countries, the urban element increases more rapidly than the 
rural, and this is p.lrticularly the case in :Yorway. TIere the advance is restricted 
exclusively to the industrial, maritime, and fishing zones, the inhabitants of the 
agricultural and pastoral tracts diminishing, while those of the forest lands remain 
\"Cry nearly stationary. The Korwegian towns, which attract all the overflow, 
had no more than 8 to 100 of the people in IGG5, but in 1875 the proportion had 
risen to 18. So many new buildings are in progress that they all seem like places 
that had sprung up 
"esterday. In Sweden the ratio is 14 to 86: this country 
abounding more in agricultural lands, the rural element bas been able to main- 
tain a relati\-ely higher proportion. 


.Aü RICl'LTURE. -STOCK - BREEDING.-FoRESTRY. 


AGRICLLTURE, which has made rapid strides since the middle of the century, 
promises soon to recei\-e still greater expansion, thanks to the large tracts of 
hitherto unproductive soil which are still capable of being reclaimed. The greater 
part of the peninsula is doubtless lIDsuited for the plough. Lakes, rocks, heaps of 
stones, snow-fields, and glaciers cover vast spaces, while the climate of the northern 
provinces is too severe to allow of any development except in a few well-sheltered 
spots. Thus, while about half of Denmark is capable of cultivation, not more than 
one-fifteenth of Sweden is reclaimable, diminishing gradually northwards from 
two-thirds in the province of ::\Ialmö to the Lapland wastes, where a few g-lades 
alone have been reduced to culti\-ation. In 
orway the arable zone is restricted 
to less than one hundredth part of the entire area. But on both sides of the Scan- 
dinavian .Alps agriculture is cc:ntinually encroaching on the heaths and woodlands. 
In 18G.3 the land under cultivation was estimated at about -5,7G7,GOO acres, and ten 

"ears later at 6,763,500, showing an annual increase of nearly 100,000 acrcs. .A large 
portion was recovered directly from swamps and lakes. Thus the Swedish Govern- 
ment alone contributed by public grants to the draining of -:1:90,000 acres of 
flooded lands, and pri\ate entcrpri<;(' has also drained extensive tract:;. Korway 



also yearly adds many thousands of acres to her agricultural domain by the 
drainage of fiords and marshes. In all the upland valleys and inland plains of 
Scandinavia settlers are gradually transforming the land. Thus the prO\-ince of 
Småland takes its name from the" small" squatters, who have here cleared the 
former woodlands. Encroaching step by step on the wilderness of rocks and 
forests, the hardy pioneers covered the land with little oascs, where they long 
remained in a state of republican isolation from the rest of the kingdom. 
The primitive method of clearance consisted simply of setting fire to a portion 
of the forest or heath, and throwing the seed into the ashes, and in some few 
iulaud districts tl:is rudimeutary 
Fig. H.-RELATIVE I'I<OPOIlT:ON OF ARARLE LAS,IS IN plan of the Laplanders still sur- 
:KOllWAY, S'\EDES, AND DEJOIAllK. '-lves. But Swedish agriculture is 
on the whole distinguished by a 
suitable rotation of crop", systematic 
manuring, and a judicious employ- 
ment of machinery. Obliged in the 
last century to import cereals, 
Sweden now produces more than 
is needed for food, the support of 
domestic animals, and distilling. 
Hence it exports largely, though 
still obliged to import a certain pro- 
portion of rye, wheat, and flour. Tu 
Norway the tracts favoured by heat 
and moisture are relatively more 
producti,-c than those of Sweden, 
but they are too restricted to supply 
the wants of the entire population, 
and about one-third of the yearly 
consumption has to be imported, 
flour coming even from the bleak 
regions of S orthern Russia through 
Archangel. 
The bree:ling of li,-e stock has 
of late years kept p'1ce with agri- 
cultural progress in other respects. 
Although they ha, e not increased in numbers, the animals are now much 
better tended, with eorreRponding results. Great Britain has long imported 
cattle, butter, and eggs from Sweden, mainly throu
h G(jtpborg. Still the 
peninsula is far inferior to Denmark in the numller of its herds, the soil being 
so much less suited for the production of fodder. The natÙ-e stock has been 
almost evprywhere modified by crossings; but in the upper ,-alleys of the Kjölen 
and on the Norwegian seaboard there is still preserved a mountain breed, of 
ungainly appcarance, small-sized, and hornless, but rcm:1rkably hrddy, thri,'ing on 
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almost any forage, and in m:my places li,-ing on 3 fish diet. The sheep 
of the heaths, small, bony, cm-ered with 3 co:trse wool, with hairy legs, heads, 
and sometimes e,-en tail>;, ha,'e 3 marvellous power of endurance. Along 
the Stavanger C
:1st and farther north in all the archipelagos the flocks pass 
the "inter in the open air, exposed to wind, rain, and snows, living on 
heather and seaweeds. In the island of Gotland there is also a particular breed 
of spirited and half-wild little ponies which pass nearly the whole year in tbe 
open. 
The importance of the forests in the rural economy of Scandinavia is well 
known. Timber represents about one-half of all the Swedish exports. Beams, 
planks, joists, sta
's, and shafts for mines are shipped from the ports of the Gulf 
of BothnÏil and at Göteùorg for Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, Kew 
Zealand; but more than one-half of this trade is with England. The Scandinavian 
timber trade represents 3 yearly value of o,-er Æ8,OOO,OOO, of which .f.3,200,OOO 
belongs to 
weden. Yet, notwithstanding its importance, forestry has not hitherto 
received all the attention it deserves, and the virgin fOrf,,,ts alone bave so far been 
tapped. Operations are carriel on chiefly in remote districts, where the woodmen, 
mostly held in a sort of serfllom by the traders, "ho make the necessary advances 
at beavy interest, are compelled to build temporary huts in which to pass the 
season of cold and darkness, when the hardest" ork has to be done. Tbe horses 
remain under shelter, protected only by woollen cloths. The trul1kl> marked with 
thp axe are dragged through the ",nuw to the river banks, where they are floated 
down over falls anl rapids, from hke to lake, to the saw-mills, where they are 
worked up into beams and planks. In s8veral inland districts the river and lake 
beds are thickly strewn with stems, whicb, having failed to do the journey witbin 3 
)-ear, have been dried hy the summer sun upon the banks, and then water-logged at 
the floodings. 'Yhen certain lakes are drained, the alluvia of their beds are found 
mingled with several saccessive layers of rotten trees. 


I.\:'iD TF.
rRE. 


ABOUT 4,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of the entire 
candinavian population, 
are estim:1ted to live on the cultimtion of the land and direct trade in its produce. 
The small proprietors form a tolerably large proportion of the rural element, and 
most of the farmers cultivate their temporary holdings under the guarantee of 
traditional uS.lges, which gi,"e them a real independencp.. The Korwegian, like the 
Swedish peasantry, have always preserved the right to choose their own domicile 
and acquire bnd. They were never serfs, like those of. the greater part of Europe, 
and the Danish laws obliging the peasant to remain in his birthplace till his 
fortieth year were unknown north of the Skager Rak. Common lands were, and 
still are, very numerous in Scandinavia. "
aste grounds, mountain pastures, and 
forests belong mo>;tly to several heads of families, to a whole parish, or even to 
several jointly. In man
' places, also, the old common tenure had been replaced 
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by regular parcellings amongst the communal body fvr a term of years, each 
parcel being allotted successi,'ely to ull the as!'oc'ates. ,Elsewhere the land was 
divided unequally, in virtue of usages and traditions that had acquircd the 
force of law. )lost of the forests were shared out according to the different species 
of trees, one receiving the pines, another the firs, another the birches, while a 
fourth took the grass, and a fifth the soil itself. Xow the Xorweginn law forbids 
the division of the forest between two proprietors, wbo, being owners, one of 
the Boil, the other of the trees, would necessarily fall out. In other respects 
common tenure was continually curtailed to the benefit of private holder!':. 
Nevertheless nearly one-seventh part of Norway was still common land in 18ì6, 
and even in the western provlIlces, between the N aze and Trondhjem-fiord, these 
lands occupied on an average three-tenths of the country. 
The Norwegian proprietors have prer:er,'ed the old odcl.sret, or " allodial" right 
of holding lands put up to sale free of rent. But the amount to be paid is 
fixed not by the upset price, but according to a fresh valuation. The allodial 
right, however, attaches only to families that have held land for at least 
twenty years, and is forfeited unless claimcd within three years after the 
property has changed hands. The inheritance, formerly differcnt for the 
male and female issue, is now equalised for both sexes, and the testator 
cannot dispose of more than one-fourth of the estate over the heads of his direct 
Issue. 
In consequence of this last legal àispusilion the land became very much cut 
up. Apart Îrom small patches situatEd in the towns, and useless except to 
grow vegetables and flowers about the houses, landed estates properly so called 
number about 430,000 in all Scandinavia; that is, 300,000 in Sweden, 130,000 in 
Norway. There would be a natural tendencyamong;;t the people to increase the 
number of lots indefinitely, each peasant desiring to become his own master, and 
possess his mantal (literally" man-toll ") of land. But the law has intervened to 
prevent this ruinous parcelling of the country. In Swedcn aU further distribution 
is forbidden when the allotment becomes insufficient for the support of a 
household of at least three memLel's. Since 182ï another law, afterwards adopted 
in Gennany and Austria-Hungary, allowed the owner of several luts to demand a 
fresh distribution, with a view to consolidating all the scattered plots. Estates 
have thus become rounded off, to the greatadnmtnge of agriculture. They ure, as 
a rule, not very extensive, and Scandinavia hm, no such domains as many in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which are veritable provinces, except indeed in the remote 
region of Norrlund, where the Göft:borg merchant Dic:kWll could traver
e his 
estates for days without reaching their limits. 
The tenant farmers, less numerous than the proprietor__, are nearly all pro- 
tected by long lea:-.es, but the lio-calIC'd lUf81/liw or tOllJ(lre claf'S do not pay their 
rent in moUE'y, but by manual labour on the owner's lands, or by seniees in the 
mines and fOr<'"ts. Amongst them IJre some at once owners and tenants, while 
many are c0mpelled by their precarious tenure to seek for subsidiary means oÌ 
existence, becoming artisans, woodmen, or fishers. 
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THE fisheries, especially in X orway, are very productive, and, more than the 
fertility of the Boil, have tended to people the coast districts. The northern 
regions of Finmark and X ordland would e\"en still be completely uninhabited but 
for the fishing fleets attracted to the neighbouring banks. 
Here the chief trmsures are the cod and the berring. In tbe Lofoten and 
Finmark the cod fisheries employ 8,000 craft, with 3.:;,000 men, of whom perhaps 
one-third are destined to \\atery graves. In good seasons, !;uch as that of lRìì, 
as many as 67,OUO,UUU cod are taken. The most frequented spots are the islet of 
Skraavan, in the Vest-fiord, and especially the Hennings\'är coast, where many 
reefs and beaches become for the time veritable curing depòts. Here every 


Fig. 75.-Fl
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part of the animal is turned to account. Till recently the Lofoten fishers 
took the liver only, for the sake of the oil which has acquired such importance 
in modern pharmacy. I
ut now, with a Letter lmowledge of its value, they 
{'ither furward the fish to foreign markets, or d"e barter it on the spot with 
Russian dealers in flour anù wown gooùs, The residue of the liver, after extract- 
ing its oil, is shipped fi)r Trondhjem, \\ here it is regarded as a most powerful manure. 
The sound is sent to Havana as an article of food, and for making isinglass; the 
dried fish is ground to a 801't of flonr, whieh makes excellent paste; lu:<tly, the 
salted roe is used as bait, and W3S formerly sold, e:<pecially in France, to the sardine 
fishers. Rut its commercial mlue has of late years greatly fallen since a preference 
has been shown for artificial roe. ACCOIdil1g to the nrious \\ ays in which it 
is cured the cod takes the nallies of 8tocktish, klepfisk, törfisk, rulldl1sk, or 
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riidskjaer, each of the countries supplied through the Bergen traders having its 
own favourite preparation. 
Before 18.:;7 the privileged alone had the right to share in the business. The 
sea was fictitiously divided amongst the off-shore proprietors, who grouped fishing 
colonies at intervals in the islands and on the headlands, and exacted a rent or 
duty from them. But now the sea is free except on Sundays, all fishing being 
prohibited from fh'e o'clock on Saturday evening to tne same hour next day. 
Though less reliable, the herring scarcely yield in importance to the cod 
fisheries. In good seasons the take in 
 orway amounts t') about l,.jOO,OOO 
barrels, or 4.:'0,000,000 fi...h, of which ahout one-third are shipped to RUSSIa. 
For this market they are packed in fir casks, imp,U'ting' to them a resinous flavour 
hig-hly esteemed by the Rus...ian,;. For other places the llarrels are made of heech. 
()n the 
 orwegian seaboard there are two seasons: the fir;<t in summer and autumn, 
when the shoals approach the shore in search of shrimps, molluscs. and annelida, 
or ground worms, forming their food; the second in winter, from the end of 
January to :\Iarch, in the spawning" tim<', when the herring travels in vast swarms. 
The latter has always been shifting, the nets sometimes coming up empt.y, at. others 
breaking with the \veight of the halil. The crews are generally joint owners 
of the smacks, dividing the profits, the largest share of which goes t.o the nofe[;a8, 
or headmen. Temporary villages are established on the neighbouring beaches, 
with postal and telegraph stations and landing-places for the steamers. 
In Sweden, although the herring fishery is the most important in the 
industrial economy, it docs not yield sufficient for the local consumption, and 
herrings are eonsequcntly imported from Xorway. The a\"erage yearly take on 
the Swedish Baltic cua,;t is est.imatt,d at 1,:;0.000 tUIIS.'" 
Besides the cod and herring, there are othel' fisheries contributing to the 
support of the people and its export trade. In Xorway trc'm ü uOO,OUO to 
8,OUO,OOO mackerel are annually taken, valucd at ::.bout Æ40,OOO; and the salmon, 
frequenting nearly all the rivers, are taken in large numbers below the faUs, which 
they eudea\"our to 8urmoullt. The qU<lìity of the s:llmon in some of the rivers of 
the wpst. coa"t is as highly prized as that of S!:'otland, and considerable quantities 
are shipped for the English and German markets. Some of t.he streams in the 
north of 
orway are even leased to rich Englishmen. who pass the season in these 
districts. Till recently the Xorweg-ian fishers hunted a species of shark (Sl}u{{lll.
 
pel'('[jI'iIlU8) , the largest animal frequenting these waters, measuring from 4U to 
4,') feet, aud whose li\'er yields about 1.)1 gallons of oil. But, like the whale, this 
species has almost entirely disappeared froru the :Korwegian coasts, where the 
hãkjerring (Sr!/1II111/8 borealis) and one other species of shark alone are now hunted, 
chiefly in the Finmark waters. The Tönsberg fishers, howe\"er, ",isit the northern 
seas in search of the seal nnd the huge rorqual, which is killed at a distance by 
means of harpoons shot from guus and furni"hed with e"plosi\'e balls. Efforts are 


. 
1(,,1n annual yield of Norw('gi'1n tishe.rieB, 18G9-iR :-Cuù, 49.219,000 fish; heITings, 686,000 
barrels at 32 gallons: ma('kprel, 6;18t<,ono fish; 
almon, 8;j.';.400 lùe.; lobsters, 1.0i3,01l0. Total Ya
l
e 
at place of capture, 1:1,lðO,OOO. Value of produce uf {j
hl'lits (including oil, &('.) eXlJOrted, 1:2,300,000. 
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also now being made to restock the exhausted lakes and rivers of the peninsula 
itself. An establishment of pisciculture has been founded at HernÖsand, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and oyster btd" have been laid out at various p:Jints of the 
X orwegian coast. The upper portions of some of the fiords, forming naturnl 
resen"oirs, h,lye been utilised as presen"es, where the spat is reared and protected 
by wirework against its enemies. 


)[I
IXG IXII{;'sTRY. 


LIKE the fisheries, the mining industry no longer bears the same relative 
importance to agriculture that it formerly did in Scandinavia. The sih'er lodes 
of Kongsberg and the copper veins of UÖros and Falun Lave lost their former 
influence in the mineral market, and e\en the Dalecarlian iron ores have found 
rivals elsewhere. A few grains of gold may still be extracted from the Fal\1n 
mines, but those of .Arendal, from which the crescent-shaped ducats of Christian IV. 
were coined, are now abandoned, while the rivers of Lapland, containing gold 
dust, flow through too remote and cold regions to attract gold-seekers in any 
numbers. The richest streams are said to be those flowing from the Peldoniemi 
group, on the frontiers of Korway an4 Russian Finland, towards the sources of 
the Tana and Ivalo. In l
ì
 the five hundred adwnturers who \isited the new 
Eldorado collected no more than from 100 to 1
0 Ibs. weight of fine gold. 
Several deposits, which in more favoured climates would be worked by thousands 
and surrounded by factories, here remain untouched, although long pointed out by 
geologists. Thus the copper veins of Eaa-fiord, on the shores of the Alten-fiord, 
containing one-half of pure metal, have only quite recently been seriously worked. 
The Skjærstad iron ores near Bodö, on the Xorwegian coast, also remain intact, 
although rich enough io supply all the workshops in the world. So also the 
Gellivara iron deposits in Swedish Xorrbotten have only been surveyed, and the 
surface barely scratched. The lines of railway have not yet beEn construct
'd 
which are intended to connect this district, on the one hand, with the navigable 
I..uleiì, on the other with the Xorwegian coast through a gap in the Kjölen; yet 
the iron beds in this part of Sweden are extremely rich. The ores, containing an 
awrage. of from 50 to ìO per cent. of pure metal, are disposed in paraUellayers 
between denuded masses of gneiss. Thanks to its exceptional hardness, the iron 
has not been affected by the atmosphere, and crops out in black or red masses, 
here and there rising to the proportion of hills. The metal contained in these 
deposits is estimated at billions of tons. 
Eut in the central and southern districts of Sweden there is still iron enough 
to meet the local demand, and allow of a considerable export trade in ores and cast 
metal. The mines of Dalecarlia and neighbouring provinces give an annual 
yield of from ,00,000 to 900,000 tons of ore, smelted do" n to about 3,j0,UUO tons 
of metal, shipped chiefly for England. The yield of copper, till recently t" ice 
as great, has been unable to compete with the mines of the Xew "
orld, and has 
consequently much fallen off. Sweden also posscsses seyeral zinc mines, amongst 
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whicb that of A.mmeberg, at the northern extremity of Lake 'Yetter, yields three- 
fourths of the whole amount. It belongs to the Belgian Yicille-)Iontagne Com- 
p.my, which exports the metal for its works in Belgium. Coal is won in Scania. 



lA
UFACTl"RES. 


HOrsE industries are still far more developed in Sweden than in all the more 
thickly peopled European countries. In a region where the markets occur at 
such long intervals each family naturally endeavours, as far as possible, to supply 
its own wants. Certain processes and styles of ornamentation are found only in 
the remote Scandinavian hamlets, and date probably from prehistoric times. 
Hazelius, founder of the Scandinavian )Iuseum in Stockholm, and other learned 
archmologists are carefully studying these primitive industries before they ha,-e 
been swept away by the manufactured goods already threatening to invade tbe 
remotest upland bamlets. 
The chief Scandinavian factories utilise tbe natural products of the land and 
surrounding waters, iron, timber, and fisb. All tbe seaports are occupied with 
the building and repairing of fishing-smacks, the weaving of nets and other 
tackle, the curing and forwarding of fish. Tbe metallurgic works use up t11e 
ores in sufficient quantities to export a large amount of the produce, while the 
timber is shipped, either as planks or as furniture, to the remotest }
uropean 
settlements. :Mo-;t of the mechanical saw-mills are situated along the seaboard 
about the moutbs of the rivers, which float down the timber in bulk to GeHe, 
Söderhamn, Hudiksvall, Sundsvall, Hernösand. It is only quite l'ecently that 
the Swedes have taken to export their timber worked up into inlaid floorings 
and cabinet pieces. This industry has been developed especially in Giiteborg, 
and has thence spread to all the Rwedish towns engaged in the timber traùe. 
The wood is also exported in tbe form of matches, a branch of industry in 
which Sweden already takes the foremost rank. The aspen, which supplies the 
best material, has rapidly risen in value, every factory now consuming these 
trees by the thousand. In Sweden, and Norway also, the greatest quantity of 
wood is used up in the manufacture of paper. This branch was first established 
at Trollhättan in 1857. and it is now carried on in about forty different factories, 
jointly yielding a J'early average of about 30,000 tons. The vast heaps of saw- 
dust formerly encumbering the ground about the saw-mills will henceforth be 
converted into material for packing, wrappers, books, and e::<pecially newspapers. 
Amongst the industries imported from abroad the most important arc cotton 
spinning and weaving. The first essays were made after the 
apoleonic wars, 
and Scandinavia already imports about 13,000 tons of the raw material yearly, 
employing thousands of hands in converting it into yarns and ti,.,sues. Of older 
date is the woollen industry, which began early in the se'entecnth century at 
Jönköping and rpsalu, but which, notwithstanding its subsequent development, 
still falls short of half the local requirements. There are a1::<o some flax, hemp, 
jute, and silk worb, and, exelusi,-e of hardware, the Swcdi",h manafacturing 
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indm-,tries comprised 2,8(8 factories in IS;;, with a total yield of J?9,3ì6,000 
"orth of goods, and employing (jO,,j89 hands, of "hom three-fourt hs were adults. 
The chief l11aImfacturing centres are Ci.iteborg, Stockholm, and Xorrköping, 
producing between them one-half of the wares manufactured in Swedt'n. The 

 on egian industries employ 35,000 hands, or, in proportion to the population, 
about the same number as the Swedish. In some respects !\ orway is P\ en 1110re 
fa..-oured; for, if less rich in iron, it imports English coal morc easily, and main- 
tains direct commercial relations throughout tlJe year with Great Britain and 
the main1and. Thanks also to its falls and rapids, mostly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the coast, it disposes of e\Tn a larger water moth'e po\\"cr than 
Sweden. 


TRADE A
D SHIFJ>L'\G. 


TIt T if not superior as a manufacturing country, Norway surpasses its neigh- 
bour at least in its trade. In this respect it Las turned to murwllous account 


Fig. 76.-STA'ASGER-FIORD. 
f;cale 1 : 140,000. 
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the advant:J.ges derived from tho numerous ports of the seaboard, and its geogra- 
phical position relati\'ely to Great Britain. Its ðchanges, scarcely more than 
.f:
:.?O,OOO in the middle of last centur
., now amount to J?20,OOO,OO(l yearly, 
while those of Sweden, "itb double the population, fdl short of l:-!O,OOO,OOO. 
The chief commercial relations of both countries are with .England, after which 
Germany, Denmluk, and France follow successively. Of both also the staple 
export is timber, ncxt to which rank metals and cereal:> in :->weden, fish in Xorway. 
The mo;;t important imports are naturally manufactured goods, exchanged for 
raw materials. Rince 1873 tbe customs dues have been abolished bet" een the 
two states, but with a few resermtioTIS, which still ,",ubject travellers to the 
inconvenience of having their luggage in"pected on the frontiers. 
Shipping has acquired a manellOlls de\'elopment in X or way, which relatively 
now owns the largest commercial navy in the world. Two-thirds of all the 
shipping, including thousands of fi,hing. ,..macks, belong to thf' south coast 
155 
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between Christiania and Stavan
er, and two-thirds of all the navigation are con- 
ducted under the Norwegian flag, now familiar to e,-ery foreign seaport. l\Io!'t 
of the poorer classes in the towns, instead of placing their spare cash in tbe 
savings banks, invest it in a "share" of some vessel, so that all are ship- 
owners, directly or indirectly. Hence the astonishing expansion of navigation in 
recent years. The tonnage of the Norwegian shipping exceeds by one-half that of 
tbe whole of France. . 
The development of the Swedish seaboard, the relatively dense population of 
the southern provinces, and the trade in bulky wares, such as timber and iron, 
also attract large numbers of vessels to the Swedish seaports. nut not more 
than one-third sail under the national flag, nearly all the rest belonging either 
to Norway or Denmark. The difference of about 1,000,000 tons between the 
yearly arrivals and departures is due to the greater weight and bulk of the 
Swedish exports, so that thousands of ships enter the Swedish ports without 


Fig-. ï7.-TAßLE OF RELATIVE TOS"AGE IS 11\ï7. 
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return cargoes. Altogether the Swerlish commer.:ial navy is scarcely one-third 
that of Norway, though still relatively four times superior to that of France. 
The inland navigation of the lakes and fiords employs over half the shipping, so 
far as the number of vessels is concerned, but one-fifth only of the total tonnage. 
The mercantile navy is manned altogether by about 29,000 hands.'" 


c.-\.:\" U.S.-RAILW_-\.lS.-POST.-\.L SER'.-ICF.. 


THE hilly character of the surface in Korway has restricted canalisation to a 
few ramifications from mountain torrents; but the more open nature of the 
country has enabled Sweden to open up water highwa:ys to the interior of its 
plains. According to Sidenbladh essays at canalisation were here made so early 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century; but two centuries passed before the 
first canal with locks was opened bst-ween Lake :Mälar and the outlet of Lake 
IIjclrnar at Eskilstuna. Since tben the whole of South Sweden has been con- 


. Commercial marine :-'Korway, 8,064 vessels (including 2i3 steamers) of 1,-193,300 tons burden; 
Sweden, 4,472 H>,ds (ineluding 706 steamers) of 6-14,266 tons burden. 
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wrted into en island by the construction of the Göta Canal, forming an unin- 
terrupted line of communication 2(;0 miles long between tbe Baltic and Kattegat. 
The water-parting is at Lake 'Viken, 30.j feet above sea-level, whence the canal 
falls ea",h, ards to Lake 'Vener, and 150 on through other lakes to the Söderköping- 
fiord, on the Baltic. In this section there are thirly-nine locks, by which Yf'í'"ds 
are successi, ely rai15ed or 10\\ ered. "
est of I.ake 'Yiken the canal falls tbrough 
nineteen locks to Lake "
ener, whence the Göta forms its natural continuation 
to tbe Kattegat. But this river is interrupted by falls alld rapids, of which 
those at Rànnum, near 'Yenersborg, had already beeu turned by a can<11 early in 
the se,-enteenth century. Those of Trollhättan seemed to prc!.cnt an in!<ur- 
mountable obstacle, till Swedenborg, the strange dreamer and daring eng-ineer, 
projected its canalisation. This work, intcrrupted after the death of Charles XII., 
was not finished till 1800, and since then the engineer Xils Erikson has replaced 
it b
' another canal, whose eleven monumental locks, cut in the Ji,'e rock, remain 
a model of their kind and a wurce of univerf'al admiration. Ships drawing 
about 10 feet of water can pass from sea to sea through this chain of lake;., ri\ers, 
cuttings, and regulated falls constituting the Göta Canal. They m3Y also pass 


Fig. ï8.-Gõn, OR GOTLAXD c.
X.u. 
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through secondaQ- junction canals far inland. One of these, the Dalsland C'lnal, 
1<')8 miles long, gives access to 1\ orway. Starting from Lake"
 ener, it runs north- 
west through several lakes, and is carried over a cataract by a daring 'viaduct, 
designed, like most of these works in 
weden, by :Xlls Erikson. The Il<n-igation 
on all tbese canals, as well as tbroug-b tbe locks about Stockholm, is wry brisk. 
Xorway preceded Swed
n by two years in the construction of railways, the 
first of wbich, between Christiania and Eids,"old, was opem>d in 1t;,j4. Still the 
nature of the country necessarily prevented the system from reC'eiving as great a 
deveJopment as in the neigbbouring state. Of the main lines one only is all but 
finished, that which crosses the peninsula from Trondbjem to Christiana-fiord 
and the Swedi",h frontier near Frederikshald. The Bection connecting Eiclsyold 
with Hamar, on Lake )Ijösen, !'till remains to be completed. The route from 
Trondhjem to the Gulf of Bothni
, which will be the northernmost on the globe, 
has not yet crossed tbe Scandinavian water-parting. The Bergen line also stops 
at the foot of the mountains which are to be tunnelled, and the line so continued 
south-east to Drummen. Of the coast line projected between Christiania. and 
Stavanger the two terminal links only have been so far constructed. 
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The Swedish system, thanks to the open nature of the country, cheapness of 
land, and abundance of materials-wood, iron, stone, shingle, and sand-is relatively 
more highly developed than that of any other European state, Belgium not 
excepted. ::;weden is the only country in the Olù 'V orId which possesses oyer 
700 miles of rails to 1,000,000 of the populativn, carried out, however, at a cost. of 


Fig. 79.-THE SC\NDlYAVIAN RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 
Scale 1 : 7,935.000. 
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less than .t4,OOO per mile, and with no tunnels longer than that which runs for 
1,350 feet uuder the southern quarter of Stockholm.- 
The posbl and telegraph services have also of late years been rapidly developed, 
although relatiyely to a less extent than the railway system. Kot only are all the 
railways lined with wires, but the fishing stations and seaports are connected with 
I:;toekholm, while submarine cables cross the Gulf of Bothnia, the southern basin 


. HailwaYB :-Sweden, 3,2.36 miles (besides 642 building); Norway, C5S milcs. 
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of the Baltic, the Sound, and the Kattegat. Of all European countries Norway 
possesses, not the longest, but the greatest nUlllbe
 of cables, neces
it:,lted by the 
countless inlets interrupting the land communication. Tbe lines are carried from 
islet to islet northwards to the immediate neighbourhood of North Cdpe. 


EDrC.-\TIO".-Son.-\L CO"DlTlO". 


ALTHUeGH the relative number of letters received per head of the population is 
less than in England, France, and Central Europe, general instruction is still 
highly developed. Attendance at school between the ages of seven and fourteen is 
obligatory in both states, and each urban commune and rural parish is bound to 
have at least one primary school, with a master holding a certificate from a 
Government normal school. These primary establi:,hments are perfectly free, but 
there are others founded by the I:;tate, the communes, and private individuals, in 
which f
es are taken. Both the Stat.e and the Protestant Church resen"e their 
right of inspecting the free schools, and the Council of Education, in which t.he 
Bishop and Consistory have the upper hand, may compel the parents to send their 
children to the Government schools if the result of the periodical e
aminations 
should seem to justify this course. Parents not sending their children to school 
are reprimanded or punished. 
Till recently nearly all the K orwegian schools were ambulatory, the sparse 
population of the hamlets and the great distances across rocks and moors 
preventing the children from resorting to the village schools, and obliging the 
teacher to visit them. He made his rounds, stopping successi,"ely for a few weeks 
at some hospitable fannstead, where the children of the neighbourhood gathered 
to receive him. His arrival was a great event, and when the little ones had 
mastered their letters they were left in charge of tutors, who continued the work 
of instruction till his next visit. 'I'hanks to these migratory teachers, a love of 
study was awakened in the remotest hamlets, and thousands of fixed schools have 
now been establi
hed in which the rudiments of the sciences and music are taught. 
Now the itinerary schools are the exception in the south, but they are st.ill 
necessarily numerous in the northern districts, where the people are scattered in 
isolated groups. The preceptors are often called upon to perform the functions of 
justices of the peace, and reconciw by conciliatory means the differences arising 
amongst the peasantry. 
Secondary instruction is also more advanced in :Scandinavia than in most other 
European countries, and many of the intermediate schools far from Stockholm, 
Christiania, or the University towns of rpsala. and Lund, rejoiee in the possession 
of rich libraries, natural-hist.ory collections, and laboratories. The literary and 
scientific movement is very active, and in Sweden alone over a thousand new 
works are published every year. In 1877 the numLer of Swedish reviews and 
periodicals amounted to 2
JIj, of which one-third appeared in the capital. In 
Norway the periodicals rose from ì in 18:}-! to 180 in 18ìG. 
But in He midst of so many collateral influences it is not easy to determine 
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the exact relation bet\"Çeen the progress of instructioll and puùlic morality. :Much 
of the undeniable demoralisation may, ho\\ eyer, be fairly charged to bad harvests 
and industrial cuuses, \"Çant and crime here, as elsewhere, following each other as 
cause and effect. 
Intemperance is the national yice, and even in the sagas we read how mead 
overflo\"Çed at the gatherings of the vikings. Towards the middle of the present 
century drink had become a scourge, threutening dcfinitely to debase a great part 


Fig 80.-GÖTEBORG: VIEW TAKES FROM THE BOTAI\IC GARDEN. 
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of the population. III 185,:) over 40,000 distilleries were at work in Sweden alone, 
yielding \"ast quantities of brälll'Ï1l (brandy) ; yet at this period the trade had 
already l-1een cent.r:Jliserl. In IR30, when e\"ery farmer was also a distiller, there 
were no less than lïO,OOO distilleries in the kingdom. rnder fiscal restrictions 
the production has considerably diminished during tbe last t\"Çenty years. In the 
towns also societies have been formed, with the exclusive Tight of retailing spirits 
on tbe cl)ndition of handing over all the profits to the municipalities, the General 
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Council, and agricultural unions. This system, known abroad as the Göteborg 
system, from the place where it was first introduced, has the signal advantage that 
the thirst of gain does not transform the spirit dealer into an encourager of vice 
and a tempter ever on the wateh for his victims. The retail taverns of the 
Göteborg societies are not like the gin-palaces which attract such crowds in 
England. 
Sweden is one of the European states in which the number of births from 
unlegalised unions stands highest, though this need not be regarded as an index of 
exceptional depravity. There are, so to say, no foundlings in Sweden, where all 
mothers either nurse their children or cause them to be brought up. l3esides, 
about one-tenth of those reckoned as illegitimate are born of couples registered as 
betrothed, ann after the marriage oÎ their I?arents they enjoy all the privileges of 
legitimacy. The high rate of illegitimate births in Stockholm is largely due to 
the temporary immigration of women from all parts of the country, attracted by 
the lying-in hospitals of the capital, where they are admitted without the formality 
of giving their names. Hitherto the non-Lutherans also, other than Catholics, 
the Jews, and a Baptist parish have been excluded from the marriage laws, m 
consequence of which their issue is regarded as illegitimate. 


GOYERN
IEXT AXD AD
IINISTR-\.TlO:\' OF KORWAY. 


THE independent kingdom of 
orway, united to Sweden in the person of the 
sovereign, is a constitutional state, the nation being represented, as in most 
European countries, by deliberative bodies. The legislative functions rest with the 
Sfo/"tllillg, an assembly of III members, divided into two sections-the Odt'lsthing, 
answering to a popular Chaml1er, and comprising two-thirds of the representative 
body, and the Lafftking, or Senate, elected by the Storthing. All bills must 
be adopted by both sections, and in case of disagreement the two form one 
deliberative body, in which a majority of two-thirds is needed for the enactment 
of any measure. The action of laws passed by the assembly may be suspended by 
a royal veto, renewable three times for terms of three years after each fresh vote. 
ultimately the will of the assembly prevails. The project:'> initiated by the King 
take their turn like all others, and the Storthing may pass to the order of the day 
without discussing them. 
The members of the Storthing are elected for three years-two-thirds by the 
rural districts, one-third by the boroughs. All citizens twenty-five years old are 
eligible, also present or former functionaries, owners of registered real property, 
traders paying licenses in towns, artisans, ship captains, and in tbe country five- 
years' leaseholders. The members of the Government take no part in the 
deliberations of the Storthing, which meets annually, but cannot sit for more than 
two months without the consent of the King, though he does not possess the right 
of dissolution. The fundamental law of Norway is partly modelled on the French 
constitution of 1 ì91. 
The King, W1:lO resides in Stockholm, is bound by the Norwegian constitution 
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to pass a part of the year in Xorway, where he exercises his functions by the aid 
of a State Council (StrLÜiI"líd) composed of two ministers and nine councillors, all 
Korwegian citizens. One of the ministers and two of the councillors attend on the 
King during his absence in Sweden, the others constituting the :Yational GO\-ern- 
ment in Korway. On the advice of this Cabinet, the King appoints the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical functionaries. But he can confer no patents of 
nobility, which have long been abolished by the Storthing, notwithst:mding the 
royal opposition shown by three successive votes. Since this decision all son8 of 
earls took the title of baron, those of barons becoming simple citizens, and the 
aristocracy thus gradually died out. 
Formerly the judicial functions, which were combintd with the legislative, 
belonged exclusi,-ely to tbe people, who exercised thcm through their delegates to 
the assemblies. Even now the dectors name the two judges of the commission of 
peace in eacb commune, who hear all civil affairs before suits are commenced. 
In police cases, when a fine is incurred, it must be submitted for voluntary acceptance 
before being formally imposed. In criminal affairs and matters connected with 
property the nation is also directly represented by four jurymen taking their seats 
on the bencb, and voting on the same footing as, and often evcn against, the judge. 
Judges are in other respects always responsible for all wrongs inflicted by them 
wilfully or through ignorance. Summoned before a hi
her court, they are liable 
to grave punishments in their persons or property, and in case of death their heirs 
may be sued for the penalties incurred. 
Norway pos5esses 116 court8 of first instance, 36 for the boroughs and 80 for 
the rural districts, which try all civil and criminal cases. That of Christiania 

omprises eight judges and a president, but all the rest one jndge ouly-byfoged 
in the to\\I1S, .
o}"el/skrirer in the country. In litigation connected with property 
four jurymen are added, expressly named in each case. 
There arc five tribunals of second instance, each with a president and one, two, 
or three judges, and special jurisdictiol1s exist for ecclesiastics, teachers, and even 
the military. A Supreme Court, compri!'ing a president and ten judges, constitutes 
a final court of appeal in all cases sent up from the lower courts. These latter, 
united with thirt-J-seven members of the Lagthing, form II tribunal which, under 
the name of State Court (RiYS1.et), tries all cases of crime or misdcmeanour com- 
mitted by members of the Storthing, the Council of State, or the High Court in 
the exercise üf their functions. 
The Lutheran Churcb, in :Xorway the State religion, enjoys considerable 
pnwcrs, !';ince it possesses mm.h propert.y, and largely controls public instruction. 
Although appointed by the King, thc clergy receive no direct salaries, but they ha\-e 
a residence, and in the country the mmfruct of. common lands. They have also 
the revenues of their IJelletice!', belâdes tithes and offerings, tbe minimum of which 
is fixed by the law. The a\erage income of eaell cannot Le e,;timated at less than 
.t150. They are relatively few in numllers, at tlle end of 1f\77 only Ga7 
altogetber, according to which proportion there would be no more than 12,000 
priei>ts in France. The country is divided into ü bisboprics (stiper) , t;3 
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deane
'ies (rn-ol
çfil'r), 
,-U parishes (þr(('sf('[/jdd), and 90:1 pastorates (80[/lIe). All 
other worships enjoy perfect toleration, but Xonconformists number altogether 
scarcely more than G,300. 
:Military service is obligatory on all Xorwegians upwards of twenty-five years 
old, ecclesia:stics, pilots, and the inhabitants of Finmark alone excep
eci. But the 
army consists in reality of little more than the cadres, the batt3lions uncler drill, 
and military schools. The regular forces consist of less than 2,000 men, 
all volunteers, enlisted for three years. Conscripts pass through the recruiting 
school, which lasts forry-two days for the infantry, ninety for the artillery and 
cavalry, and return for thrce or four years to take part in the excrcises for less 
than one month annmlly. The King is em- 
powered by the constitution to keep a guard of 
Norwegian volunteers in Stockholm, and to re- 
move 3,000 men from one state to the other for 
the manQ>U\Tes, but for no other purpose. 
The navy is relatively much more importtlnt 
than the army, comprising (18ì9), -1 monitors 
and 2G other steamers, "ith 1 14 g"UtIS, besides 
92 sailing and rowing vessels. Fortifications 
defend the entrance of Christiania-fiord, where 
is situated Horten, the chief naml station, and 
there are a few other defensive works at certain 
exposed poinrs of the coast. Of the
e the 
northernmost in Xorway fmd in the world is 
that of YardÒ, at the entrance of Yaranger- 
fiord, beyond the seventieth parallel and within 
the arctic circle. The crews, numbering 2,050, 
are nearly all voluntcers, and all between the 
ages of twenty-two and thirty-five engaged in 
shipping or fishmg, or resident in the seaports, 
are enrolled to the number of üO,OOO, with 
 
 _ 
liahility to be called out in case of national Depth un,ler 27 ':li to f';; u.e. ,);; 
}'athoms. Fa' horns. Fathoms. 
danger. 
The N orwpgian nudgc!, is generally balanced, 
and amounted in It\ï7-8 to f:2,:!3.'J,OOO, more than half derived from the customs. 
The chief outlay is not, as mostly elsewhere, for war expenses or in payment of old 
ohlig;tt.ions, although the deht amountcd in l
ì8 to .f.ì,l;)O,OOO, contracted mainly 
for the construction of railways. 
Admini,..tratively the country is divided into 517 communes, of which Gl are 
urban and 45(j rural (ller/"eder). :Uunicipal affairs are managed by two electiye 
bodies, an administrative council (foJ"mm/(l
kab) of from three to twelve members, 
and a representative council (l"c]J/Yf'1icntant8/mb) three times more numerous. The 
execution of their decisions is intrusted in the towns to magistrates (boJ"gl'sl/lcsfl'r 
and råc1mal1(l) D3med by the King, in the rural communes to prefects (amfl/land) 


Fig.81.-YARDö. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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and b<áliffs (foged) , as well as to police officers (lensmand) named by the 
prefect. 
The 61 urban communes comprise 3!) towns (kjöbstäder) and 22 minor seaports 
(ladesteden), the rural 58 bailiwicks (fogdel'ier). They form collectively 18 pre- 
fectures or departments (amter), besides the two prefectships of Christiania and 
Bergen, each administered by a council (amtsfol"mandskab) composed of the 
presidents of the communal councils, under the presidency of the prefect. 


GOYER:\':\IE:'\T A
D Amn
lsTRAno
 OF SWEDE
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THE modified constitution of June Rtb, I80!), establishes the State a representa- 
tiye monarchy. Neverthelt'ss the King is supposed to govern alone, and if he is 
assisted by a Council of State, it is only to consult it and receive the information 
of which he may stand in need. This body consists of ten members (including 
a prime minister named by the King), sevpn in charge of foreign and home affairs, 
the finances, justice, war, the navy, and puLlic worship and instruction, three 
without portfolio, and of these at least two must be old. civil functionaries. All 
administrati "e matters are submitted to the King in Council, and should he be 
considered to have decided illegally, the" reporter" refuses his signature and tenders 
his resignation, when the matter is referred to the Diet. 
Iembers of the Swedish 
and :Xorwegian Councils of State must be present whenever any question is being 
discussed affecting the interests of both kingdoms. In the absence of the sovereign 
from Scandinavia the Government is intrusted to the Cro\vn Prince, and, failing 
him, to the State Council. The King's civil list amounts to Æ-t7,ï20 payable by 
Sweden, and ÆI9,!)00 by Norway. In 18ì3 the Diet refused to tax the nation for 
t.he coronation expenses. 
The old national representation of Sweden comprised the four estates of the 
nobility, clergy, burgesses, and peasantry; but under tbe pressure of public 
opinion the. estates themselves decided, in 1866. to reorganize tbe legislative body. 
According to the new law the nation is represented by a Diet (Rik.wlag) composed 
of two Chambers, corresponding with the Lords and Commons of England. The 
members of the Upper House are elected for ninp years by the Councils General of 
the provinces and the )Iunicipal Councils of the large towns, in the proportion of 
1 to every 30,000 of the population. To be eligible they must be at least thirty- 
five years old, owners of real property to the value of .-f4,536 (80,000 crowns), and 
in the receipt of a yearly income of .-f227 (4,000 crowns). And as this Chamber 
mainly represents wealth, all members must resign whose estate during their tenure 
of office falls under the amount required by the law. They receive no remuneration 
for their services, and number at present 133. 
The Lower House is now composed of 198 deputies, all elected for three years 
by voters p'lying taxes. Each judicial circuit names a deputy for every 40,000 of 
tbe population, while in the boroughs the proportion is 1 to every 10,000, and 
the members here also must have either a property qualification of 1,000 crowns, 
or a leasehold of 6,000, or a taxable income of at least ROO. They must further 
have resided at least one year in the commune, or be upwards of twenty-fh'e years 
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old. During the session, which legJ.lly lasts four months, they receive a grant of 
Æ67 (1,200 crowns), besides travelling expenses. The Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of both Houses are chosen by the King from the respective bodies. All matters 
proposed for discussion are previously prepared by committees named in equal 
numbers by each of the Chambers. 
The 2,334 Swedish rural communes as well as the 95 boroughs have the 
management of their local affairs. Each possesses a 
Iunicipal Council variously 
designated according to the rank of the commune, and chooses its own president, 
except in Stockholm, where the governor (tJ.r
I' SttÎf-HlJllal'c) is (':t' o.tficio president 
of the communal assembly. The foul' cities of 
tockholm, Göteborg, :Malmö, 
and :x orrköping, with populations exceeding 2.),000, are detached from the 
jurisdiction of the Councils General, and administered by tbeir )Iunicipal Councils. 
The present Swedish code has he en less affected by Roman rigbt than most 
others in Europe, being mainly traceable to the common law and pagan usages 
modified by the influence of Christianity. These laws, whose oldest texts date 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, are supposed to have been written 
in Runic characters on baIkal', or detached wooden tablets, whence the term balk 
is still applied to the various f;ections of the civil code. 
everal were composed in 
.verse undcr the fonn of c
uplcts, with a view to their more easy retention in the 
memory. To the traditional laws of the rural districts were added the civic 
codcs, more or le"s inspired by thosc of 'Yisbyand other Hanseatic towns. In 
1-1--1-2 laws and customs alikj3, the old lalldÛ..ap.slagal'. were revised and fused into 
une general code under the name of [,flldslafl. This code was again modified in 
1 ;-:3-1. and since t hcn it has been several times retouched. T
e military and 
ecclesia
tics are governed by special laws. 
The press enjoys a large sbare of liberty in 
weden, where, however, questions 
dangerous to established religious, political, or "ocial interests are seldom broached. 
In cases of actions for libel against the press, juries of nine are appointed, tbree by 
tbe defendant, tbree by the plaintiff, and three by the court, six votes being required 
for a verdict of guilty. 
The tribunal... of first instance are composed, in the to"ns, of the hurgoma:"ter 
and bis assessors; in the lOR rur.!l di"tricts, of a district judge, assisted by twelve 
proprietary peasants. Tbe judge alone decides, but wben all tbe jury differ from 
him tbeir opinion prevails. Three royal courts-those of Stockholm for X orth 
Sweden, Jönköping- for Gütaland, and C'hristianstad for Scania and Blekinge-hear 
cases of appeal, re\'ise sentences of death pronounced by tbe judges of first instance, 
and deal with all errors committed by tbe judges and functionaries in the exercise 
of their duties. A JIigb Court sitting in Stockholm is composed of sixteen judges. 
divided into two tribunals, and in cases im'oh-ing the military two superior officers 
are added. :Moreover, the King possesses two votes in this court, whenever he sees 
fit to take part in the proceedings. On \"Cry rare occasions a Court of the Realm 
is constituted to bear cases against members of the Council of State or of the High 
Court. 
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TIlE SWEDISH CHURCH AXD (T Xn"ERSlTIES. 
TIIJ
 Lutheran is the Stale reli g ion and accordino- to the census returns which 
'0 ' 
naturally include the indifferent amongst the faithful, nearly the whole Swedish 
nation belongs to this worship. But within the Church itself there are great 
differences. The members of certain 1\ orrland communities, carried away by 
relig-ious fervflur, include dancino- in their P roO"ramme J .um p inO" and wLirlino- 

 0 0' 0 0 
a bout till they are bre:1thless. The Protestant K onconformists amount to no more 
tban a few thouRands, and the Jews, excluded from the kingdom down to the year 
1810, have not yet had time to foun:d large communities in the commercial to
.ns. 
Roman Cat,holics are fewcr still, and only since 18ïO have public offices been thrown 
open to all Swedish citizens, irrespective of their religious belief. 
The powcr of the Established Church is still very considcrable, although 
assailed from two opposite quarters by freethinkers and zealous Dissenters. 
Through its pastors and consistories it takes a large share in the ll)cal adminis- 
tration, and it keeps all the cidl registcrs except those of the capital. For 
membcrs of the Church marriage solemnised by the paRtor is alone valid, civil 
unions bcing toleratcd only when one of the contracting parties is a Jew, or 
helongs to some recognised form of Dissent; but even in this case tbe marriage 
can be legally cclebrated only after the banns have been thrice put up in the 
Lutheran Church. 
The primary schools also are p1a!'ed undcr the direct control of tbe pastors and 
Consistories, '" bo see t.bat Lutber's catechism is duly taugbt, tbat the pious practices 
are kept up, and all the children regularly" confirmf'd." Morcover, the Church, 
like the nation, bas its deliberative assemblies. A f;ynod was held in 1863 in order 
to obtain the clergy's assent to a change of tbe constitution whicb aimed at 
suppressing that body as a distinct section of tbe Diet. This assembly is composed 
of (j0 members, 30 lay and 30 ecclesiastic, amongst whom are all the bisbops of the 
realm, with the Arcbbisbop as e:r-o.tticio President of the Synod. Tbe country is 
divided into twelve dioceses, to which may be added the Rtol'kholm Consistory, in 
reality independent of tbe archiepiscopal see of rpsala. Tbe diocescs are sub- 
dividcd into dcaneries, pastorates, and parisbes, these last numbering about 2,500. 
The two L"niversities of rpsala and Lund have an independent status, con- 
stituting tbem di
tinct bodies in tbe Statc. Still they dcpcnd officially on the 
Church, the Arcbbi"hop of r psala being 'Ïce-Chancellor of the former, and 
the Bishop of Lunù of the latter. Tn both tbe student is bound to form part of 
a "nation," tbose of Fpsala numbering thirteen, named generally after the old 
historical provinces, besides three for Stockholm, Göteborg, and Kalmar. Each of 
tbcse groups forms a little self-governing republic, enjoying special privileges, 
and possessing conl'iderah]e property and capital, whose revenues are chiefly 
applicd to the support of poor students. They have largc halls for the general 
assemblies and celehrations, libraries, and lecture-rooms. Some are even o,"ners of 
country seats. K or i8 their autonomy limit.ed to the control of their property, and 
to their respective" nations" the students must apply for their certif.cates, and in 
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certain cases for the means wherewith to continue their studies. The University 
jurisdiction extends for students 31.; miles round rpsala. 
In the history of education the two l"'niversities present the f'ame contrast as did 
formerly the schools of Paris and )IontpeUier. The traditions of L'psala arc 
spiritualif'tic; those of her younger sister of Lund, founded two centuries later, 
pusitivist. Se,-eralladies are already enrolled as members of IT psala, and in a few 
years women will be able to follow the courses in both. 
In 1
78 an independent '{;niversity was opened at Stockholm. 


THE SWEDlsIl .dR)IY AND N.\vy.-FIXAXCE. 


THE military service is still mostly organized as in the time of Charles IX. 
The chief dement in the army consists of men enlisted tor three, six, or twelve 
years; another part, the so-called indc1ta, being furnished l,y the owners of certain 
fiefs (kJ/1J), who are bound to supply either a foot-soldier or a trooper at all times, 
or only in case of war, providing him with an outfit, and finding him emplo)ment 
when not under arms. A few organized b:tttalions arc also raised by conscription. 
In the island of Gotland a special force of about t',UUU men is regarded as forming 
part of the active army, although not bound to serve out of the island. Thanks to 
the long peace, the small number of troops, and their peaceful manner of life, the 
Swedish population is not exhausted, like that of so many European countries. 
"Thile the average standard of height has cl"C\
 here had tu be lowered, here it is 
proposed to raise it, and at present it is fixed at 5 feet for the regulars, and 
5 feet 1 inch fur the indclta, 
All citizens are also virtually bound to serve in the militia from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age without the option of purchasing exemption or supplying 
a substitute. The regular forces (stipendiary alld indclta) are estimated at :18,000 ; 
the local militia, including that of Gotland, at 20,uuO; the reserve (heâirin[J), l:2ü,OuO. 
The principal Swedish forts are "Taxhulm and OfiCllr Ft'pderihhorg, defending 
the Stockholm chanllds; KUlIgsholmen, Drottningskär. and the other works about 
Karlskron3; Karbborg, on the west siùe of Lake \\T etter, at the entrance of the 
Göta Canal, the last-named being the central military depùt of the kingdom. The 
military school is at the castle of I\:arlberg, just bcyond Stockholm, where are also 
situated the engineering, artilll'ry, and !'taff schools. 
The chief na\"al station is that of 1\:arbkrona, although Stockholm also has 
its arsenal, dockyards, and floating battery at the island of 
keppsholm, east of 
the central quarters. The fleet is recruite(l in the same way as the army, being 
supplied with men enrolled for a fixed period, besides volunteers and thc indclta 
service, with the b!it.mlän furnished by the landed proprietors of the seaboard. 
About -!UO midshipmen, admitted between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, are 
grouped in two companies, and distributed amongst the vessels :statiuned at 1\:arls- 
krona. Moreover, all the captains, lieutenants, en!rineers, and crew" of the mer- 
cantile marine, between the ages of twenty and thirty-fi \-e, are liable to serYe in 
time of war. This available effective amounts to 1,0UU officers and ü,UUU sailors. 
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The militia of the coast districts, drilled in time of pea!?e with the land forces, and 
amounting to 2(:,000 men, might also be ranked with the lllarin
s in case of war 
The special nayal school, reorganized at various times, is now at StockLolm. 
The fleet consi;;tcd, in 188u, of 14 monitors, 29 other steamers, 10 sailing 
vessels, and 87 row-boats, maintained at a yearly cost of aùout .t:l,l:!O,OOO. 
The national Budget is one of those which, rare in Europe, uccasionally show 
a balance to the credit side, which in 18ì 4 amounted to Æ920,COO. Fur 1880 


Fig. 82.-KAIILSKltOXA. 
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the Budget is balanced with .:E4.406,iOO, of which .f:l,
00,000 arc yielded hy the 
customs, and Jlearly Æl,OOO,OOO by the :-;tate railways, the excise on spirits, tIle 
third important source of revenue, producing .t:i;!O,OOO. The expenditure for 
army and na\"y amounts, on the other hand, tu Æl,;J:30,OOO. 
Before 18.15 Sweden had contracted no fureign debt, and even at home owed 
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nothing beyond a trifling sum to the Xational Rank; but since then she has 
raised several loans, amounting altogether to about .:Ell,800,000, bearing an annual 
interest of something over .f.ji.j,OOO, and all guaranteed by State property. The 
network of railways alone represented, ill 18i6, a capital of 1:H,-1-!O,OOO, besides 
advances of .:E3,-1S0,OOO made to private companies. The State, moreover, owns 
some 1:4,(100,000 variously invested, lands let out at good leases, and vast tracts 
under timber, compri"ing in It/iS a total area of fore"t and unreclaimed lands of 
13,063,000 acres, nominally valued at ,El,800,OOO, )'ielding a revenue, in 1
'ì6, of 
1:"27,200, and yearly increasing by fresh pun'hases. The total valuation of the 
financial situation shows a SUIll of .:E8,0.j-!,OOO to the good. 
The communal finance" are not quite !"u flourishing, but although several com- 
munes are in debt, the amounts are more than covered by their assets. The 
a!"sessed value of landed estates is gi,"en at .:EIOl,OfJü,OOO, which is under their 
real value, and to this sum must be a<1de(I1::35,000,000 for other real property. 
Insurances have been effected in exclusively Swedish companies to the extent 
altogether of o'"er .fl00,000,000. 

wcden has no colonies, the island of St. Bartholomew, in the "Test Indies, 
ceded to hpr in 178-1, ha"ving been sold to France in If-'ì8. 
The state is divided into twenty-four provinces (lä/l).- 
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THE EUROPEAN l
LAXDS OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


. 



 m 
 HE '''''' ,tretching f<om the ,,,.ndina.ian penin,aJa and It""", 
'< northwards to the unexplored regions about the pole have, like the 
"J' .' North Atlantic itself, their islands and archipelagos, often bound 
,.....,l:- together by frozen masses. These islands, some of which have 
hitherto been but dimly seen through mist and snow, and to which 
further polar exploration may 800n add others, are not even usually rcg'lrded as 
forming part of Europe. '\"jth the northern extremit.v of Greenlaml and the 
arctic groups on the north coast of America, they form a world apart, not yet 
tiubdued by man. Certain European stat.es have douhtless claimed possession of 
Spitzbergen, and hoisted their flag's O\-er its dreary wastes; but those remote 
lands rPlll'Iin none the less vast solitudes, shrouded fvr months together in the 
mantle of night, then lit up by a p lIe sun sweeping in mid-air above the hvrizvn, 
but rarely acting as a beacon except. to a few daring whalers. 
The naturalists who are exploring the!-;e polar islands may possibly some dilY 
discover treasures in them sufficient to attract settlers to these desolate regions, 
hut hitherto fishers and the shipwrecked alone have passed the winter on their 
shores. Alt.houO'h h-inO' hevond the hahitable world, these inbuspit:lble land>; st.ill 
ö ., 0 .J 
recall some of the most unsulli<.'d deeds of humanity. These dang<.'rous waters 
have been traversed in every direction hy men strangers to fear, who Bought 
neither the glory of battle nor fortunes, but only the pleasure of being useful to 
their fellow-men. The names of Barl,nts, Heemskerk, and Bernard, of "ïlloughhy 
and Purry, of X ord <.'uskj iild, l)ayer, and 'Veyprecht, conjure up noble deeds of 
courage and endurance of which mankind may ever be pruud. And no year passes 
that does not witness other dauntless navigators following in thcir track, eager to 
I'nlarge the known world and penetrate farther into the mysteries of the pole. 


I.-DEAR ISL.A
n. 


THE first land in the Fl'ozen Ocean, lying about 280 miles north-west vf the 
Finmark coa!,t, is completely separated from 
cundinavia by profound abysses, the 
sea being here no less than 1,800 feet in <kpth. Discovered on July 1st, l,j!H.i, by 
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the Dutchman Barents, Bear Island, so name(l from 3n animal here killed, W38 
again sighted seven years afterwarùs by the Englishman Bennett, who called it 
Cherie, ufter his patron of that name, whence the Cherry Island still occurring on 
so many maps. At present it is frequcntly visited hy XorW"cgian fishers for the 
sake of the sharks, cod, and even herrings swarming round its cavernous cliffs. 
Temporary curing places have bpen established on its shores, and a house now 
stanùs on the banks of a creek on its north side. But the cetace3, furmedy so 
common, ha'"e almost entirely disappeared. In 1G08 one vessel alone c3ptnred 
nearly a thousand in "even llOurs. 
Till recently this i,..land was describf'd by all na\igators as of small size, 
and eYen in 1864 1\"ordenskjöld and Dunér estimated its e
tent at no more 
than 2G square miles. But the careful sUf\'eys of the Swedish explorers of 
1
6S, among,.t ,,'hom was 
ordenskjüld himself, showed a superficies of 2üU square 
miles, or exactly tenfold pre\.ious estimates. 
\. portion of the surface is covered 
\\ ith lakes and marshes, and in the south-east the land rises to a series of hills, 
one of which, named )Iuunt )lisery by the English, f!"Om its dismal appearance, 
rises, according to )Iohn, 1,49
 feet above vast snow-fielùs; but there are no 
true glaciers. The rocks, containing lodes of galena, were first explored by the 
geologist Keilhau. They consist of carboniferous lime"tones and sandstones, 
with several rich coal beds, showing the impressions of sigillaria and other 
fossil plants. These deposits have already been utilised hy steamers sailing by 
the coast. When these 8tmta were formed Bear Island constituted a part of a 
v
st continent, rellching probably to 
orth America, to judge, at least, from the 
identity of the carboniferous flora in all the Ü,lands of tbe Arctic Ocean. Later 
ún the continent subsided, leaving nothing but these scattered fragments above the 
surfllCe. 
"Then the coal was formed the climate of Bear Isl3nd, now colder, perhaps, 
than Spitzbergen, resembled that of Central Europe. Of eighteen species of plants 
collected by Nordenskjöld and )Ialmgrèn in its coal-fields and rock:<, fifteen are 
identical with those of the Swiss carboniferous flora. But now how desolate is 
this 8pot, well named originally by Barents Jammerberg, or )Iuunt Desolation! 
Its flora comprises only about thirty phanerog-amous plants, amongst which is a 
8peeies of rhododendron, besides eighty species of lichens, whose verdure, seen 
from a distance, here and there resembles grassy plots. Amongst the twelve 
species úf insects there are no coleoptera, and aU, according 10 
Ialmgrèn, 
present peculiar forms, as if they were here indigenous. Tn !'ummer the island is 
cO"ered with mews and wild ducks, wl1Ïch here alight before continuing their 
northern j/mrney. In autumn these migratory birds again stop here on their 
return southwards. 
Bear Island is the southern he3dland of a submarine plateau stretching to 
the north and north-east to the unknown regions of the Frozen OeC3n. The 
ch3nnel, 12U miles broad, sepamting it from the nearest islands, varies in depth 
from lüO to 1,0;0 feet, and in It'.]ì the whole space was covered by a continuous 
blink of ice. 
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I1.-SPITZDERG EN. 


THE 
pitzbergen archipelago consists of five large and numerous small islands, 
stretching north and south across 4 0 of latitude, the northernmost rocks 
being scarcely more than 630 miles from the pole. From the careful obser- 
vations taken at many points by Scoresby, Brook, Franklin, Beechey, Parry, 
and Nordenskjöld, the geographer Debes estimated the area of the group at 
22,720 square miles. But the expedition of Leigh Smith and Ulve in 18ï1 gave 
a further extension of at least 2,800 square miles to North-East Land, and the 
whole area is now raised to 23,580 square miles. 
",Yhen this archipelago was discovered by BarentlS in 1396, Greenland was 
supposed to extend much farther east. Some even thought that it reached the 
Asiatic continent, and it is referred to in various legends as a Trollboten, or " Land 
of Enchanters," occupying all the north of the globe. Although Cornelis Rijp, 
one of Barents' comp,mions, had circumnavigated the group, a feat renewed for the 
first time by the Korwe
ian Captain Carlsen, that important excUl'sion had been 
completely forgotten, and these islanrls long continued to be variously treatcd as 
parts of Greenbnd on the charts. They were also occasionaIly known as Nieuland, 
or Newland, like so many other recently discovered islands; but the name of 
Spitzbergen, dating f!"Om the time of the first discovery, ultimately prevailed. 
The general nomenclature, however, still remains in a chaotic state, English, Dutch, I 
Swedi!<h, and other names contending for the supremacy, so that certain gulfs and 
headlands have as many as ten different names. On the west coa.st nearly all the 
received geographical terms are of English or Dutch origin; but in the north, on 
the shores of Hinlopen 
trait and of North-East Land, great confusion is caused by 
the different names imposed on the same places by English, Swedish, German, and 
other explorers. 
Spitzbergen has J10 very lofty summits, t.he highest hitherto measured being 
Hurn Sound Peak (4,5.)0 feet), near the southern extremity of the great island. 
But crests 5,000 fcet high are said to occur in Prince Charles Foreland, running 
parallel with the wef't coast of 'Vest Land. Elsewhere there are no emincnces mueh 
above 3,OUO feet, anù the highest yet, ascended is the ",Vhite :\Iountain (2,950 feet), 
on the east side of the great island, whence 
 ordemkjüld obtained a fine prospecl 
in 1863. The interior of the island presents almost everywhcre the appearance of 
rolling plains, here and there commanded by steep rocks, whose dark sides contrast 
forcibly with the surrounding snows. The mean elevation of the snow-fields in 
\\T cst t'pitzberg-en is about 1,1'0U feet, and of thosl' in X orth-East Land 2,000 feet. 
Although the interior of the archipelago is little known, the vast aceumulatiOlls . 
of detritus at the exlrem;tie, of the glaciers show that the geological formation is 
very uniform, eomisting mainly of gneiss, granites, and palæozoic sedimentary 
rorks. The Seven Islands, a EmaU elemted group north of Xorth-East Land, 
('ùnsist entirely of gneiss, and all the northern parts are of old formation; 
ut 
farther south the whole series of secondary rocks, especially the triassic and 
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Jurassic, and eyen some tertiary, are represented. )Iiocene deposits near nell 

ound contain an extensi,"e fossil flora, poplars, alder, hazel, cypress, and plane trees 
showing that in this periud the climate must have resembled that of RC3ndinavia 
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about the sixtieth parallel. Some of the chalks contain fine marbles. An attempt 
has been made to work the rich phosphate beds of the Ijs-fiord i lumps of coal are 
brought down by the glaciers; and Blollistrand has discovered carboniferous 
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deposits in the dried bed of a glacial torrent, ahout I} miles from the shores of 
King's nay, facing the north end of Prince Charles Foreland. This coal, 
which burns very freely, with little ash, is rich in fossil trees, illustrating the 
mildness of the former climate. 
On the coasts there is no lack of volcanic ro
ks, presenting here and there 
varied and picturesque outlines. They consist. largely of hyperite, which :Yor- 
denskjöld regards as ashes crystalliæd under heavy pressure, and in several places 
they seem to have been distributed as lava over the trias and Jura systems. 
Hyperite cliff;; lIre numerous on Loth sides of I1inlopen Stmit, and several islands 
are entirely composed of this subsbnce. Such are the so-ealled Thousand Islands, 
80uth of Stans Foreland, besides the various headlands projecting into Genevra 
Bay. These rocks contain a certain proportion of iron, whieh oxidizes when 
denude!l, and in some places affccts the magnetic needle. 
The gmtly sloping rocks are covered for most of the ycar with snow, which 
disappears only ill summer from the lower hl'ights on the coast. The mean limit 
of the sI:o,\'-line has been variously determined by naturalists, and it ma
' be said 
to vary indefinitely with the nature and inclination of the surface, the aspect of the 
land, and other climatic conditions. "
here wind and sun combine to lay bare the 
f'lopes, the snow will disappear to a height of 1,600 feet, and in the Seven Islands 
i\ordenskjöld fonnd none luwer than 9t)û feet. In some favoured spots vegeta- 
tion rises to 2,OUO feet, but at this elevation the snow generally persists throughout 
the year. 
In such a climate the streams are necessarily intermittent. In some places small 
rivulets flowing frum the glaciers to the low-lying coast lands seck a channel through 
the shingle to the sea; but the large valleys of the plateau are filled with glaciers, 
all of which dcscend quite to the shore, some e\"Cn projecting beyond its limits. 
Most of them are \"Cry slig-Iltly indined, and generally \ ery short compared with 
their breadth, several occupying the whole f'pacc from headland to headland 
along the shores of wide inlets. The largest, on the east side of :Yorth-East 
Land, furms a frozen mass over GO miles long. At the southern extremity a 
glacier presents a sea fruntage of 12 miles, but others seem to be little mure 
than cataracts suddenly congealed, as, for instance, that of )fagdalena Day, which 
is only 800 feet wide on the beach. :Most of them end abruptly on the ('oast, and 
on the west side they melt rapidly at contact with t.he warm cllnents from the 
tropics, which have here a mean temperature of 4U'-' Fahr. The icebergs from time 
t.o time dctached from them are often of considerable dimensions, onc obsen ed in 
1 ìì3 by Phipps uff the north
west coast ri:;iJ1g ':'0 feet abo\'e, and plunging 
130 fect beluw the surface. 
The east side of the large island and of Xorth-East Land, washed by the polar 
l'urrents, is most ly ice-boulHl, and gencrally of more difficult access than the west, 
which is indent cd by numcrous sheltpred inlets. These gulfs and fi.orcls remain 
mostly open to the sea, from which, howc\'er, they m'e partly cut off' by ma:;ses of 
detritus or submarine moraines, known to the fj;;hers by the name of" seal banks." 
Like those of Switzcrlanù, the Spitzberg
n glaciers have been subject to \arious 
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vicissitudes in the recent period. 
Iany of them seem to be at present increasing, 
while others are contracting. That of Frithiof, facing Bell Sound, was in 18.;
 
still separated from the sea by a broad muddy tract, crossed by a number of 
rivulets. An eminence surmounted by a cross marked the grave of a sailor, and 
tòe general nppearance of the moraines showed that the ice was retreating. nut 
during the winter of 1860-1 the frozen stream rapidly e
panded, filled all the inter- 
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yening space, aud overflowed far into the sea, cOlnpletely blockiug one of the best 
hi.lvens in Spitzbergen, which hud furmerly been much frequented by whalers and 
reindeer hunter;<. It is now one of the 
arge>'-t glaciers in the archipebgo, and 
very dangerous of access, owing to the fro7en masses continually breaking away 
seawards. The glaciers studied by the French explorers in 18;3
 in .. Recherche ., 
l
ay ha,-e al"o increased, greatly changing tbe a"pect of this di"trict. Similar 
changes have been obscrvd in Star-fiord and the other large inlds, where former 
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islands are now lost ami
"t the adyancing ice-fields. On the other hand, the ruas
es 
formerly filling North Sound, a northern ramification of the Ijs-fiord, seem to 
have retreated consideraùly inland. 
As on the ::O;calldinavian seaùoard, the traces of recent upheaval are numerous in 
the archipelago. The old beach is everywhere met with at various elemtiolls round 
all the island;::, sometimes rising .sU, sometimes as much as 150 feet above sea-level. 
The amount of upheaval that has taken place in modern times may be studied by 
the quantities of drift-wood, the remains of cetacea, and shells of still living species 
now found fill' beyond the reach of the waves. Low Island, at the north-west 
angle of :North-East Land, appears to be entirely of recent origin; its rocks, inter- 


Fig. 85.-" RECHERCHE" BAY IN 1839. 
Se.ale I : 180,000. 
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mingled with lakelets, seem scarcely yct quite dry, and II1 the interior spars and 
drift-wood are found associated with the remains of whales. A chain of reefs is 
even now slowly 
isiIlg between the mainland and this new island, whose area IS 
estimated at about 20 square miles. 


CI.DL-\TE, F.-\r:
A, AXD Fl.OR..\. OF SPlTZBERGEN. 


TE'IPERED by the marine currents and winds from the south-west, Spitzbergen 
shares in the general mildness of climate enjoyed by Scandinavia and the west of 
Europe. In summer, if not the most agreeable, the climate is at least one of the 
healthiest in the world, and the recent Swedish explorers unanimously declare that 
it is superior enn to that of South Scandinavia, and that there is perfect immunity 
from colds, catarrhs, and all affections of the chest. K 0 ill efff'cts follow from sudden 
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changes of temperature; sailors falling into the water may" ith impunity let their 
clothes dry on their body; and the place has been so highly recommended for 
many complaints that sanatoria may possibly some day rise on the banks of the 
Spitzbergen creeks for the benefit of im'alids froUl England and thf' continent. 
But however salubrious, the climate still remains cold, uncertain, changeable,and 
the sky never continuescloudless for a single day. 'Vinds, cooled by the ice-fields and 
glaciers, blow at short intervals, although a steady south wind prevails in IIinlopen 
Strait. Snow may fall e\-on in the" dog days:" Scoresby registered a temperature 
of l.jO Fahr. in June, 11)10, and the glasg hus neyer been observed to rise higher 
than on July 13th, ISGl, when it marked 61 0 }'ahr. In winter the mercury frequently 
freezes, although travellers represent the mean temperature as relatiwly mild, 
owing to the prevalence of strong south winds during this season. The glass rise.. 
at times above freezing point in midwinter. But when the sun appears on the 
horizon, gradually describing a wider circuit in the heayens, the cold gro\\ s more 
intense, so that her<" as in England, .. the cold strengthens as the day lengthens." . 
At the southern extremity of Spitzbergen, in 7G o 30' .N. lat., tbe sun rises 
37 0 above the horizon, but in the Se\'en Islands 3:;0 only, and although it 
remains for four months above the horizon, summer is soon followed Ly a winter 
of equal length, illumined only by the fitful glare of the northern ligbts. ["nder 
the influence of the prevailing southern \\ inds the aurora borealis is now con- 
tinuous, but much fainter than in lower latitudes. Fierce storms, accompanied by 
forked lightnings, rending the welkin, arc altogether unknown in these waters. 
In winter the various island groups are bound together by unbroken masses of 
ice, stretching for vast distances northwards, but limited on the west by the warm 
currents from the tropics. But eyen in summer all the coasts are at times ice- 
bOLnd and inaccessible to vessels, except through narrow passages opening here 
and there between the ice-fields. The changeable temperature produced by the 
shifting currents of warm and cold water is also frequently attended by dense fogs, 
shrouding I.md and sea for days together. In August, 1875, Payer and "
ey- 
precht remained enveloped for 354 hours, or oyer a fortnight, in one of these fogs, 
which com-ert day into night, and which prevail especially in Hinlopen Strait, 
between the great island and X orth-East Land. 
Beneath the pale, grey skies of Spitzbergen the flora is extremely poor, com- 
pared even with that of Novaya Zemlya. The only timber is the drift-wood thrown 
up, especially on the southern and northern shores, under the shelter of the islands 
and headlands. There are even no shrubs, and nothing to recall the plants of the 
temperate zone beyond two species of dwarf willow and the Empcl/"llm 1119 " /111/. 
The prevailing 'Vegetation consists of lichens and mosses, of which there are 
reckoned over 200 species. According to Heuglin there are 120 species uf 
phanerogamous plants, or three or four times more than in Iceland; but )Ialm- 
grèn, who has devoted much time to the botany of these islands, mentions only 
60 flowering plants and 4 ferns. 
Such as it is, this Bora belongs at once to the arctic zone and to Scandinayia. 


· Mean temperature in lat. ii o 30' :-Ju.nuary, - 10; July, 3ï o ; year, 17
 Fahr. 
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consisting of 81 plants common to Greenland, 3ud 69 found also in 
candillavia. 
Of the various species there is only olle edible, tbe Codl1eoria jCJ/eðfmfn, which, 
being lelSs bitter than its suuthern congeners, may be eaten as a salad, and also 
supplies a valuable preventi\e against scurvy. 
Including the cetacea, there are 16 Rpecies of m

mmals, of which 4 only 
are land animals; and even the white beal" is rather nomadic than indigenous, 


Fig. 86.-FoUL BAY, SPITZßERGEN. 
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Flssing on floating ice from island to island. The other land mammals are the 
reindeer, a short-tailed rat like that found on the shores of Hudson nuy, 
and the arctic fox, hunted for its ,-alual.le fur. The reindeer was supposed to 
have been introduced by the Russians or Scandinavians; but in 1610, long before 
they reached the archipelago, the English explurer, Jonas Poole, hunted the rein- 
deer, ancl gave its name to Horn :O;ound, from the antlers of one of these anin13ls 
whicl1 he there found. netween l
üO and ISû8 as many as 3,000 were annually 
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captured; but 
ordellskjüld asks how such losses coulJ be rep.lired, RllIl mentions, 
without adopting it, the opinion of cerhin naturalists, who speak of migrations 
from Xovaya Zeml
'a on drift-ice. 
The walru
, of which l;W were taken ðuring the season by sixteen vessels in 
IS:?!), has almost disappeared from the southern seaboard, and 
chools of thirty to 
forty are now met only on the north side. )Iultitudes of sea-fowl frequent the 
iwlated rocks and reefs, where their nests are safe from the ravages of the fox. 
But all these birds, comprising twenty-scven or twenty-eight distin!'t species, are 
migratory, "ith tbe exception of the ptarmigan, which remains all the year round. 
There are no reptilfs, and the surrounding waters were long f-upposed 10 be desti- 
tute of fish; but as many as twenty species had bpen recorded up to the year 1861. 
)Ialmgrèn four.d fifteen species only of insects, and butterflies, gras"hoppers, and 
coleoptera .1re all wanting. In the snows that melt at contact with the s
a-water 
there are myriads of phosphorescent crustacea, wh:ch dart about like blue sparks, 
producing the effect of a vi\-id display of fireworks. 
Like the bird of p lSS:lge, man visits Spitzbergen only during the summer 
season. Nevertheless, shipwrecked sailors, hunters, and naturalists have wintered 
on its shores; and a Russian named Starashtchin, after passing twenty-three years 
at Green Harbour, an inlet of the Ijs-fiord, on the west coast, died tlwre of old 
age in 18:?6. All the remains of huts, by whomsoever erected, are known as 
"Russian huts." The archipelago was much more frequented during the la<;t 
century than at present. At that epoch the great cetacca swarmed in the surround- 
ing seas, and were yearly hunted by as many as 1:?,OOO whalers. Villages built of 
planks were erectcd under the shelter of the headlands; temporary international 
fairs were held on the beach; and regular battles at tim
s took place between the 
crews of the rival or hostile fleets. The finest village was Smeerenberg, belonging 
to the Dutch, who '\"pre the most numerous and energetic. Here a whole quarter, 
known as the" Haarlem Kitchen," was occupied by those engaged in boiling down 
the blubber. During the period between 1 GG9 and 1778, 1-!,lü7 Dutch "halers, 
frequenting the waters espcci.tl].v in t,he we.;;t and north-west, captured ':;7,590 
animals, yielding a profit of .f3,;-10,OOO. 
Smeerenberg, whieh stands ut the north-we
t corner of the great island, was 
visited in 1878 by the Dutch scbooner, "Tillem Barents, when a monument was 
erected, in the n:lme of the nation, to the navigators who discovered the 
archipelago, and to thcir fellow-rountrymen who here perished. On tbe same 
coast the Basques, tbe Hanseatic t.raders, the Danes, and the X orwegians bad 
their chief fishing stations. Farther south is )Iagdalena Bay, which bas been 
carefully explored by naturalists, and on the north-east Foul Bay, one of the most 
frequented bavens. Still farther north are the 
orwa.r Isles, wbere S_lbine made 
his magnetic o])senations, and which became the central point for the astronomical 
observations of X ordenskjöld and his associates. This spot, or some neigbbouring 
headland, might perhaps be the mo",t convenient site for one of those circumpolar 
observatories wbich '\T eyprecht proposes to establish for the purpose of studying 
in all their details the meteorological perturbations of the arctiC' regions. In 
157 
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anticipation of such an undertaking Rus
ia and Sweden haye already contended 
for the possession of the archipelago. 
\ meteorological station would be here all 
the more useful, inasmuch as Spitzbergen seems to occupy the point of contact 
between the 
\.merican and Asiatic zones of the winds. 
Xorth of Spitzbergen there is no land, at least as far as the eighty-third parallel, 
for Parry, who reached t2 0 44' N. lat., detected no trace of islands or continent 


Fig. 87.-S'lEEREXBEIIG. 
Scale 1 : 000,000. 
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thence towards the pole. The desert skies, cbequered by no fligbts of migratory 
birds, and the absence of icebergs or any floating massee more than 3.) or 40 feet 
high, show that there can be no great extent of land in the direction of the pole, 
which seyeralnayigators have endea\Oured to reach from this quarter. According 
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to certain unauthenticated traditions, some Dutch whalers, notably Comelis 
Roule, advanced in the last century to within 50 of the pole. nut Parry) wa", 
obliged to abandon his ship in Treurenberg Bay, in 0. little inlet named from it 
Hecla Cove, pushing thence northwards in small boats and sledges, But he pro- 
gressed ,'ery slowly, and at last ceased to make any way, the floating ice drifting 

outhwariis as he endea,'oured to advance nerthwards. The attempt, renewed in 
18ì2 and 1873 by X ordenskjöld, led to no results, owing to the rottenness of the 
ice up to the eightieth parallel, and its extreme roughness beyond that point. On 


Fig. 88.-"-ICHE'S LAXP. 
Sca)e 1 . 3.700,000. 
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several occasions Captain Palander failed to make morc than Lalf a mile a day in 
his sledges. 


III.-'YICHE'S LAXD A:\D GILES LAXD. 


EAST of Spitzbergen the Arctic Ocean is not so free of land as in the north. In 
this direction a long chain of lofty mountains is visible on clear days some 70 or 
RO miles off, belonging to Wïche's Land, 60 named in Hi! ï in honour of the 
merchant, Richard 'Viche, or "
yche, by the English whalers, who were the n.l'st to 
sight this island. After a lapse of two centuries and a half anothH Englishman 
again I'ighted the island in 186-1, and in 18iO Heuglin and Zeil, thinking its 
snowy crests lay north of the position indicated for "
iche's Land, renamed it 
after their !;o\"ereign, Charles of "rürttemLerg. The Swedi,..h explorers had, in 
their turn, named one of its mountains, seen b
' them, "Swedish IIcadland," so that 
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national rivalries, combined with the confused reports of navigators, have rendered 
the charts very uncertain. The same island was even recently confounded by the 
f'wedes with the Giles or Gillis Land, sighted in 1-;-07 by the Dutch captain, 
Cornelius Giles. At length the Norwegian Altmann, profiting by the open seas, 
was able io coast the island, which his fellow-countryman Johnsen ascertained in 
the same year to be not an archipelago, as Altmann had supposed, but a single 
mass 70 miles long, and on its south side covered for several hundred 
"ards 1.y a 
vast quantity of drift-wood. A thi
d Xorwegian, Captain Nilsen, also visited it in 
18-;-2, and all concur in describing it as a low island, above which rise detached 
mountains and continuous ridges, culminating with 
Iount Haarfagrchaugen, on the 
west side. Like Spitzbergen, its inhabitants consist of bears, the arctic fox, and 
great numbers of reindeer, so that the vegetation, although confined to lichens and 
small growtbs, must be comparatively abundant. The land also shares in the 
general movement of upheaval, as is evident from the quantity of drift-wood 
observed by Johnsen 20 feet above the present sea-level. 
Giles or Gillis Land has also been recently rediscovered west of :North-East Land, 
precisely where Gil.es had indicated it, and where it is figured on Yan del' Reulen's 
chart, published probably in 1710. In 18G-1 the Norwegian Tobiesen sighted it 
without being able to land. nut there are other islands in the same waters, for 
naffin had seen land to the north-east of Spitzbergen so early as 161-1. On Peter- 
mann's maps Giles Land is represented, apparently by mistake, at some 120 miles 
to the north-east of the most advanced Spitzbergen foreland, seemingly forming 
part of the newly discovered Franz-Joseph Land. This region has not yet been 
visited, and it is uncertain whether it is to be regarded as an island, an archipelago, 
or a simple headland, though its existence can scarcely be questioned. In spring 
the fishers who have wintered on the northern shores of Spitzbergen see flocks of 
migratory birds flying towards the north and north-east, whence they return in 

eptember, and this land lies right in their track. According to the walrus 
hunters frequenting the Seven Islands, north of f'pitzbergen, from the same 
remote reglOn eome the walruses and numerous white bears visiting that little 
group. 


IV.-FRAXZ.JOSEPH LAND. 


SnCE 187-1 the arctic waters have becn known to encircle with their floating 
masses another arehipelago, e\-en more extensive than f;pitzbergell, but Df far more 
difficult access. It lies almost entirely beyond the eightieth parallel, with a mean 
temperature from 1ts O to 21:'1 0 below freezing point. Even on its south side the 
mean for the year 1873 was found to be 3=> Fahr. by the explorers who had to spend 
,",orne time on its shores. This is the Franz-Joseph Land of the Austro-Hungariall 
Terretthoff ex p e1lition conducted b,," Paver and "r ev p recht, and which has contri- 
ö ' J... .. 
buted so much to promote the scientific exploration of the arctic seas. 
Setting out with the object of making tbe north-east passage round Siheria to 
Dering Strait, the daring navigators, after having been ice-bound, contrived to 
land on a small island, which they named Wìlczek, in honour of the promoter of 
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the expedition. But from this point they sighted .a8t northern lands, witIl moun- 
tains and glaciers. Julius Payer was able to traverse a great part of the archipelago, 
surveying its main geographical features, and making numerous minor observations. 
An irregular channel, ramifying right and left into fiords, and known as 
"Austria Sound," runs south :md north bet.ween two extensi,-e islands, Zieby 


Fig. 89.-FRAXZ-.To
EI'H Lum. 
Bcale 1 : 3,000,000. 
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Land on the west, and "Yilczek Land on the east. Tbe sound is dotted with 
numerous smaller islands, from a lofty headland on the fartbest of whieh Payer 
ancI his comrades de8cried, beyond a ,-ast open sea, the boM outlines of two other 
lands, that of King Oscar on thl' west and of Petermann on the north, the latte
 
stretching beyond the eighty-third parallel, and consequently the nearest Europeau 
land to the polc that has yet been sighted. 
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In August, 18BO, )Ir. Lcigh 
mith succeeded in tracing the southern co:tst of 
Franz-Joseph Land for a considemble distance to the westward of the fJ.rthest 
points seen by the Austrian cxplorers. He discovered a secure harbour, which he 
named-after his staunch yacht-" Eira," and traced the coast as far as 
lat. 80::> 20' S., long. 4':}0 E., whence Capes Ludlow and LaHey could be seen far 
to the north-westward. 
The mountains of Franz-Joseph Land have a mean altitude varying from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet, apparently culminating, south of Zichy Land, in )Iount Richthofen, 
5,000 feet, or about 300 higher than Hom Sound Peak in Spitzbergen. In general 
the heights do not terminate in sharp peaks or rugged crests, but spread int
 broad 
tables, so that these horizontal elevations look more like detached fragments of a 
plateau than true mountains. The prevailing formation is the Spitzbergen hyperite, 
with basalt columns cropping out here and there. Franz-Joseph Land also 
resembles Spitzbergen in its upward mo'"cment, as shown by the old marine beds 
strewn with shells, and rising in parallellincs above the waters of .Austria Sound. 
Besides the igncous rocks pointing to a common origin with Spitzbergen, the 
explorers recognised some tcrtiary sandstones containing slight deposits of lignite; 
but exact geological observation is difficult in a land whose gentler slopes are 
mostly under snow and ice, and the abrupt escarpments covered with rime due to 
the abundant muisture condensing on contact with the polished surface of the cliffs. 
" The symmetrical mountain ridges," says Payer, "seem incrust.ed. with sugar," 
and some islands are entircly clothed in ice, like so many glass globes. The 
depressions between all the elevations, and even most of the slopes, are filled or 
covered with glaciers, some prescnting a seaward frontage over 12 miles broad, and 
from 100 to 200 feet high. The Do,"e glacier, on the west side of Wilczek Land, 
forms a concave crescent over 36 miles long, whence large icebergs break away 
with every ebb tide. These glacicrs differ from those of the Alps in the vastness 
of the snow-fields, the grey or greenish colour of the ice, the coarsencss of its grain, 
the great thickness of the yearly layers, the rarencss of crevasses, the slight 
development of moraines, and their slow progress. 
The vegetation is extremely poor, being restricted altogether to some saxifrages, 
a poppy, the Si!ene acaulis, a few mosses, and lichens. So reindeer are seen; 
but on the north side, facing the open sea, traces of the bear, hare, and fox are 
everywhere detected, and shoals of sea-calves frequent the ice-bound coast. 
Here also, as in the Färöer, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, the isolated rocks are 
inhabited by mpiads of penguins and other birds, which at the approach of man 
rise with a deafening flapping of their wings. 1Yhether the more open seas, 
higher temperature, and corresponding deyelupment of animal life on the nortn 
side of the archipelago were permanent or temporary phenomena, the cxplorers 
were unable to determine. PossiLl)' the waters are here deeper and more open to 
the warm currents than on the east or soutb side. The basin comprised between 

pitzbergen. Franz-Joseph Land, and :x ovaya Zemlya is nowhere over 300 fathoms 
deep. Its bed is everywhere flat except where it dips slightly a little to the east 
ot the submarine continuation of ,rilczek Land, in the Siberian waters. 
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RUSSIA IX EUROPE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEXER.\L Sl7RYEY. 


" æ IHE whole of Eastern Europe, comprising more than half of the 
' I : ,continent: forms but one state, the Cz
rdo
I of Russia. To this 
:, L vast empire, nearly 2,000,000 square miles III extent, or about ten 
, times the size of France, also belongs more than one-third of the 
I ,
,.- whole 01 Asia, All the land, ,uhject to the Czar ruwe a total area 
of over 8,40J,000 square miles, or somewhat less than one-sixth of the dry land 
on the globe; and this is exclusive of several countries which, though not 
belonging officially to Russia, are nevertheless directly subject to her influence. 
But a very large portion of this vast empire is uninhabited, and even uninhabit- 
able, so that relatively to its size Russia in Europe and in Asia is twice inferior 
in population to the rest of the world. It may have a present population of some 
90,000,000, or about one-fifteenth of all mankind. In fact, the true Russia, where 
the population is dense enough to form a compact national body, and where are 
centred the chief resources in men and wealth, gi,ing to the state its aggressi,-e 
and defensiyc powers, is really restricted to a portion of the European territory. 
This section, comprising about one-half of the region this side the Ural, is 
nearly limited north and east by the course of the Yolga, reaching southwards to 
the steppes of the 13lack Sca coast, westwards to Rumania, Bukovina, Galicia, 
and the annexed portion of Poland, north-westwards to the Gulf of Finland and 
the mouth of the Xcya. The rest of the empire, about seven-eighths of the whole, 
has not contributed to the growth of its power, and seems rather a source of weak- 
ness, necessitating the employment of numerous officials, the maintenance of large 
armies, the opening up of highways, the erection of remote forts and costly stations. 
Geographically considered, Russi
 presents a striking contrast to the rest of 
Europe, forming a single unit as compared with the great diversity of the western 
regions. Throughout its vast extent, from the icy shores of the "-hite Sea to the 
steppes of the Euxine, it presents a surprising uniformity in its physieal features. 
Amongst the great continents Europe, properly so called. is distinguished hy its 
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extensive coast-line, its varied contours, and the rel.ltive importance of the 
peninsulas. The sea everywhere forms large gulfs and inlets penetrating far 
inland, and carryin3" marine breezes towards the uplands of the interior. The 
aspect of 'Yestern Europe, broken up into detached masses, shows that it was 
destined to develup independent nationalities full of life and rejuvenescence, and 
subject to endless modifications frum peninsula to peninsula, from seaboard to 
seaboard. Eastern Europe-that is to say, Russia-forms, on the contrary, an 
irregular quadrilateral, with monotonous outlines, more compact than .Asia itself 
in their general contour. 
 or is this contrast confined to the external lines, but 
extends also to the whole relief of the land. "... Est of Russia the continent 
pre
ents an astonishing variety of table-lands, highlands, declivities, valleys, and 
lowlands. It offers some well
marked main ridge in the central mass and in all 
the great peninsulas and islands, with sharply defined water-partings towards all 
the inland and outer seas. Compared with these endlessly diversified regions, 
Russia seems nothing but a vast plain. Yet {',"en here there are plateaux, 
elevations of some hundreds of yards, scarcely sufficient, however, to break the 
eternal uniformity 
f its boundless lo"lands. ,,' e may traverse Russia fl"om sea to 
sea without ever quitting these vast lowland tracts, apparently as unrufficd as the 
surface of the becalmed ocean. 
Eastwards and south-eastwards Russia merges in Asia, so that it become,; 
difficult to draw any well-defined line of separation. Hence the frontier is 
variously determined according to the greater or less importance attributed by 
geographers to one or other of the salient features of the land. Doubtless the traces 
left by the old seas supply a lIatural limit in the deprlJSsion between the Elixine 
and Caspian, and the low-lying plains stretching suuth amI ea
t of the rral. 
which were formerly filled by the waters of the straits connecting the Caspian and 
AmI with the Ob estuary. But during the recent geological epoch the relief of 
t he land has slowly changed, so that not hing beyond a purely ideal or conventional 
line of demarcation can now be drawn between the two continents. Hence 
towards the cast, and espccially along the wide tract between the Caspian and the 
southern bluffs of the rral, Russia is a land without natural frontiers. She is 
still to a certain extent what she was in the time of the Greeks, a monotonous 
region, blending in the distance with unknown solitudes. 
So long as the evolutions of history were confined to narrow basins, sm".lll 
islands, or peninsulas-so long, in fact, as civilised mankind was centred round the 
shores of the great inland. sea-the rcgion that has now become Russia necessarily 
remained a formless aUlI limitless world. X ut until all the seahoards of the 
eastern hcmisphere were brought within the influence of the civilised European 
peoples could she assumc her propcr rôle, and sluwly define her exact outlincs. 


GEOl.OGICAL FE.\TIíRES.-GI.ACI.U. ACTIox. 


TIlE horizontal character of the Russian lands is not merely superficial; it 
penetrates deí'ply, as is soon percei,"ed by the geologist who Etudics the borings 
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that have been sunk in the surface strata. Instead of folding, tilliug, and 
overlapping diversely, and thus producing all the varieties of soil reflected in the 
vegetable contrasts of the surface, the superimposed rocks maintain their regular 
parallelisms for vast spaces, their disintegration e\ery,,:here supplying the same 
soil, overgrown by the same species of plants. The granitic and gneiss formations 
of Scandinavia, Finland, and the region between the 'Yhite Sea and the Xe\'u 
basin are succeeded by p
llæozoic and carboniferous rocks stretching south and 


Fig. 90.- Vn;w IS THE D:IIIEPER STEPn:s. 
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east to the very heart of Central Asia. Then come the new red sandstones, 
comprising those Permian fonnations which take their name from the vast 
government of Perm, and which extend along the base of the L"ral, betwet'n the 
Caspian steppes and the shores of the Frozen Oeean. Juras"ic strata skirt the 
Permi;1fi southwards, (ïverlapping them in the centre, thus forming an irregular 
trian
le tapering slowly from the northern tundras to the banks of the Volga. 
Farther south, chalk, tertiary; and recent formations are disposed rouml a granitic 
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tJ.ble-lan(l crossing the southern steppes obliquely. Compared with these almost 
horizontal layers, scarcely rising here and there in gentle undulations, and 
stretching almost, unchanged in their outward asp3ct and inward structure for 
hundreds of thousands of square miles,. "hat an endless variety is presented by all 
the littIe worlds of 'Vestern Europe-Tyrol and Switzerland, Germany, Franee, 
Italy, Iberia, Great Britain! The depression connecting the Black and Baltic 
Seas by the Dnieper and Oder basins separates two distinct geological worlds, 
differing in every re
pect, in the form of their outlines, the prominence of their 
reliefs, the lie of their stratified rocks. In the west the land records frequent 
and eomplieate(l revolutions; in the east it speaks of slow and regular oscillations. 
"
hiIe "
estern Europe was being upheaved into highlands and torn int.o deep 
valleys, the lands of the Dnieper and Yolga maintained an almost changeless level 
above the surrounding seas. 
Superficially Russia is divided into two vast and perfect.ly distinct regions, oue 
marked by the traces of glacier action, the other destitute of erratic boulders or 
glacial marls. 'Vith the exception of the plains stretching along the foot of the 
rral, the whole of 
orthern Russia was exposed, during the glacial period, t.o the 
influence of the crysblIine masses which mO\wl from Scandinavia and Finland 
towards the west, south, and east, from Scotland to Poland, and thence to the 
shores of the Kara Bca, in a vast circle over 2,400 miles in periphery. The former 
theory that the erratic boulders of this region had heen transported on marine 
floating ice has now been finally abandoned. lIIarine detritus nowhere accompanies 
these blocks, which are always associated with the remains of bnd mammals 
and fresh-water shells. During the glacial epoch all X orth Ilussia resembled the 
Swedish slopes of the Kjiilen, where the glaciers, alternately advancing and 
retreating, spread 0\ er chaotic tracts, where moraines and rocks are intermingled 
in strange confusion with lakes and peat beds. 


LACGSTRIXE AXD RIVER SYSTE:\lS. 


'VHILE bearing a marked resemblance to 
orth Russia in the gentle undulations 
of its snrface, South Russia clearly differs from it in its geological history, as well 
as in the nature of its soil and flora. South of Tub, Razan, and Kazan no more 
erratic b0ulders occur, and those which )Iurchison fancied hc had seen néar 
Y oronejh, in the Don b:J.sin, are now regarded as of local origin. 'Yllt're the 
southern <<hlaek lands" begin, aU traces of the old glaciers disappear. The 
low-lying lacustrine and boggy regions strewn with boulders are thus sharply 
separated from the territory where the vegetable soil has had time to develop 
during long geological epodis. The contrast bctween the flora of both regions is 
complete. In the north the prevailing plant is the fir, in the south a species of 
stipa (kod/), a humble grass, with "hich aro associated many other plants of like 
appearance. A great many growths belonging to the southern flora are arrested 
by the limits of the boulder region as by a wall of fire, although otherwise thriving 
under a northern climate, and easily cultivated in the gardens about )Ioscuw and 
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t't. Petersburg. It seerps oin-ious that thcir progress northwards was checked by 
the spongy nature of the soil, although this has partly been dried since the glacial 
epoch. 
Finland and the neighbouring tracts, where the ice held its ground longest, 
have remained largely lacustrine, the lakes in some places being more numerous 
even than in ::;weden. The dried land consists of isthmuses and narrow headlands, 
and all the hollo"\>s and depressions still remain filled with water. In this partly 
flooded land are found the largest, but not the deepest, bodies of fresh water in 
Europe-I.adoga, Onega, SaÏma. Beyond this north-western territory lacustrine 
basins occur here and there, but mostly already changed to peat beds and swamps. 
Since the retreat of the ice, the ri,-er allU\ia on the one hand, and the mossy 
growths on the other, gradually encroaching on the waters, have had time to fill 
in nem.ly all the lacustrine ctwities, and all the more easily that the geological 
formations of these districts lacked the resisting power of the Finland granites. 
Thus have slowly disuppeared such inland seas as that which formerly filled the 
space now occupied by the Pripet marsh. Phenomena bearing witness to such 
succe
si,-e changes are everywhere visible-in lakes here merely encroached upon 
by forests of reeds and turf banks, elsewhere reduced to a kind of tarn, "little 
windows" (okochki) with moss-grown borders; others, again, changed to bogs, or 
already partly eomerted into grabs,}" tracts, or invaded by stunted birch and pine 
forests wnturing on the marshy soil, and gradually drying it up. 
..As the lakes shrink up and disappear, the rivers grow in importance. ""'lth 
the exception of those of Finland, the Xeva, and the Xarova, all the great rivers of 
Russia have acquired their flU\-ial character lJy draining the old lakes of their 
basins. OV'ing to the vast spaces they have to traverse before reaching the sea, 
they are fed by numerous affiuents and swollen to considerable ,olumes, which 
seem all the more so in proportion to their slu
gi
h currents. 
01lle uru of great 
length, such as the Yolga, exceeding all other European rivers in length, but not 
in the abundance of its discharge, as is often asserted, being in this respect 
surpassed by the D.mube. The rainfall is far Ie"", copious than in the west of 
Europe, exposed to the moi"t ..Atlantic winds, and cannot be estimated at more 
than 20 incbes during the Yí.'ar. In thcir lower course the streams flowing to the 
Euxine, Sea of ..Azov, and Caspian traverse arid and treeless regions exposed to the 
fierce rays of the sun, and to the fury of the steppe winds. Hence the evaporation 
is here excessÍ\-e, so that many rivers are absorbed hy the soil and the air before 
reaching their natural outlet. ".hile ten times larger than France, Russia 
possesses probably no more than three times the volume of its running waters. 
The Y olga itself is lost in the Caspian basin, whue it is entirely eyapomted 
without raising the level of that inland sca, long cut off from all communication 
with the ocean. 
Rising in regions but slightly above the sea-level, the larger rivers are 
nowhere separatcd from each other by eleyated lands, anù the chief obstacles to 
intercommunication ha, e nut been the high water-partings, but the swamps, peat 
lJedB, yast forests, und solitudes. The riycrs themsehcs, \\ hile facilitating inter- 
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course down stream, havc frequcntly arrestcd hostilc invpsions, and chccked the 
peaceful pursuits of commerce from bank to bank, while traffic was easily carri{'d 
un from basin to basin. 
The sources of most of the rivers, the Yolga included, are entangled in a vast 
lab
'rinth of waters, and connected by marshy tracts navigable by boats in the 
rainy seasons. Through the numerous affiuents of all the main streams, almost 
continuous water highways may be obtained from I'ea to I'ea, and Peter the Great 
wa!! able to open a route for the Keva boats all the way to the Caspian. As is stiU 
the case in the rocky pbins of British America, and in the llanrJs of South 
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America, the Russian portages (rol()k8) were largdy used by migratory tribes, 
thus acquiring considerable historical importancf', notwithstanding their eompara- 
tivcly low elevation. 'fhey were naturally chosen as the limits 11('t.ween the 
tribes occupying the la]1(h on either side of the water-partin;!s. .All the north- 
east of Russia tuo

 the name of" Churlic L'l1ld beyond the Portages "(ZII/"oloh:kn!/n 
Clllld) at a time when it \\':IS st,ill trihutary to the Xo\'gorod republic. Even 
now the purtage!'l, like certain l'yrPIlPan p lsses, are s tereù spots, anù on man
' 
of them the wayfarers are required to contribute in paso;illg to the accumulated 
mounds of grass or heap" of 
tone8. 
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CUM \TE.--Y EGET.\TION. 


O
E in tbe aspect of its gl'eat plains, in the regularity of its geological forma- 
tions, in the vast extent of its river basins, Russia i
 not less so in its climatic 
conditions. From north to soutb, and from south to north, the atmospheric waves 
are rapidly propagated, nowhere meeting with any serious oosbcle. 'Vhen the 
cold northern LIast!'! prevail, they tra\-erse all the land, and stir up in the Black Sea 


Fig. 92.-LIXES OF MEAN SUM:IIEK AXD \VIXTBR TEMPEI!.ATt:RE L'i RI:J:!sIA. 
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those fieree storms which have earned for it thc e,)ithet of "inhospitable." 'Vhen 
the equatorial currents set in, their influence is felt to the foot of the t"ral and on 
the shores of tl)e arctic seas. No doubt the differences of climate are considerable 
between north and south, for, apart from the arctic islands and the Caucasian 
lands, Ru""ia cover
 a portion of the terrestrial sphere measured by 2ü o of 
latitude, and from one extremity to tbe other of this vast area the normal difference 
of tbe climate is such that the mean summer temperature (3Go Fahr.) on the Kura 
Sea is less than the mean winter temperature (3i O Fabr.) at Sebastopol, on the 
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Black Sea. 
till the transition from the glacial to the temperate zone is very 
gradual and uniform. 
The climate, compared with that of"
 estern Europe, is on the whole essentially 
continental-that is to say, characterized by extremes-and in its severe winters 
and summer heats Russia already belongs to the Asiatic continent. )Ioscow, its 
central city, is under nearly the same latitude as Copenhagen and Edinburgh; but 
the mean winter temperature, which is 37 0 Fahr. in the Scottish, and about 
31.6 0 in the Danish capital, is 18 0 below freezing point (140 Fahr.) in Moscow. 


Fig. 93.-Rr>sIAN IsoTHER
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On the other hand, the summer tcmperature, under 59 0 Fahr. in Edinburgh and 
over 63 0 in Copenhagen, rises nearly to fì,jo in the Russian city. But, striking 
an average, the climate of )Ioscow, as well as of all Russia, is about 8 0 or 9 0 
colder than that of "... estern European countries under the same parallels. 'Yhile 
the Atlantic regions are mainly within the influence of the warm w('st and south- 
west winds, Russia is more exposed to those of the polar regions. Hence, when 
we speak in ordinary conversation of Russia as a northern land, although forming 
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tbe eastern section of tbe continent, the expression is so far justified by tbe climatic 
conditions removing ber, so to say, several degrees nearer to tbe pole. Tbe montb 
of January in Odessa and Taganrog has the same temperature as Christiania. 900 
miles fartber north.- 
The vegetation noticed in p
Lssing along a meridian line brings the climate into 
full relief, and determines its several zones. 
\.round the northern seas tbere 
stretch marsby wastes and bare hnds, pr()d'lcing little beyond th'3 reindeer moss, 
licbens, and stunted sbrubs sborter than tbe prairie grass. This is tbe zone of tbe 
vast bumid lowlands known as tbe tundras. South of tbem begins tbe region of low 
timber, the bircb and silver pines bere growing with sufficient vigour to deserve 
tbe name of trees. Beyond tbem true forests cover nearly all tbe land, including 
magnificent specimens of the bircb and of several conifers, and leaving no room for 
cultivation beyond a few isolated p:1tches of cleared ground. The region of deciduous 
vegetation. comprising tbe greater part of Central Russia, is most favourable to 
agriculture, and here flourish the chief products of the soil-rye, flax, and bemp. 
The" black lands," occupying a wide area stretching from the Dnieper valley to 
the foot of the L ral. are tbe domain of golden wheat, fruit trees, and tall grasses. 
followed by a last zone of maize and the vine along tbe shores of the Euxine, 
in Bessarabia, and the Crimea. Between the steppe and forest lands the contrast 
is abrupt; but elsewhere the general aspect of the land is extremely uniform, 
especially in winter, wben the snow-clad fields stretch beyond the borizon, wben 
the dark pine branches ure borne down by their snowy burdens, and the delicate 
bircb is stippled in wbite. Even in summer. and far from the great woodlands, 
tbe tilled lands retain their monotonous aspect, seeming to form but a single 
limitless corn-field, rarely relieved by the quick set bedge, patcbes of green, or 
isolated farmsteads, witb their shady foliage and garden plots. The traveller 
sweeps by with his well-spanned team, but around him the scene never cbanges, 
and tbe borizon is broken only at intervals by the glittering cross surmounting 
tbe dome of the painted village churcb. 
Changes witbin the respective limits of tbe vegetaMe zones could not fail to be 
brought about witb the flow of time, nnd tbe traces of tbe glacial epoch are still 
obvious enougb to mark the vicissitudes of tbe dim-Lte; but during tbe bistoric 
period su
h phenomena have been extremely rare. It is certain that since the 
sixteenth century the climate has undergone no cbange in tbe Baltic Provinces, 
whence we may infer that elsewbere also it can bave been but 5ligbtly modified. 
During forty years in that century the ic:! on the Dvina generally broke up about 
April 9tb; in the next century this took place for ninety-one )"ears on tbe Îth, and 


" :\Iean temperature in degrees Fahrenheit:- 
. J...t. X. 
Arkhangelsk . 6-!' 3:!' 
St. Petersburg õ9 0 ':;0' 
"-arsaw . 62' 13' 
:\IoBCQW 65 0 45' 
Kazan 55 0 ,IS' 
T ekaterine!lburg 56 0 49' 
Odessa . 46 0 28' 
Astrakhan 46 0 21' 


July. 
62 0 
,,3' 
64 0 
68' 
69" 
63 0 
i3' 
68' 


January. 
8" 
16' 
22 0 
12" 
8 0 
3' 
23' 
19' 


õ3
 


Year. 


39" 
4!0 
41 0 
3i' 
33 0 
48 0 

60 
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for fifty-four years in the present century on the 8th of the same month. Such 
climatic changes as have taken place since the settlement of the land are due not 
to nature, but to man, who, by cleiJring so many forests, drained the soil, dried up 
the springs. gave more phy to the action of the winds, and rendered tbe extremes 
of heat and cold more difficult to endure. 


ÐrHXIC.\L ELE'IE
Ts. 


llROCGHT into direct contact with 
\.sia by the disappearance of the ancient seas, 
and partaking of its continental climate, Russia in Europe is in many other respects 
Asiatic, just as Siberia is partly European. Thus Severtzov finds that the limit 
of European wgetation is marked, not by the Ural, nor yet by the Ob valley, but 
rather by that of the Yenisei. The domains of the various animiJ! species in the 
S3me way overlap the natural limits of the two continents. L:lstly, the populations 
are intermingled, penetrating reciprocally beyond their naturdl fruntiers. "Tbat_ 
ever may have be'3n their origin and their earliest hOllie, the Aryan Slavs of 
diverse speech occup
'ing in compact masse;;; most of Russia now represent the 
European element there. But how m my races, Asi,ltic in their aspect, habits, and 
speech, still dwell in Russian territory, {'ither isolated or scattered in groups and 
comrr:.unities amidst the surrounding 81 L\'S ! "Thile tbe latter, resting on the 
west between the Baltic and tbe C.lrpJthiiJns, "ere fused together as the ruling 
people in Centl'iJl Russia, the Asiatic tribes penetrated chiefly througb tbe nortbern 
gap" in the "Gral, and through the wide spaces lying between this r
ll1ge and tbe 
sbores of the Caspian. In tbe north the S..Imoyeds, Siryanians, and Lapps. 
following t be lowland plains round the Frozen Ocean, spread over vast solitudes, 
the h,t-named penetrating e\'en to the he
lrt of Scandinavia. In the south the 
Asiatic bordes found easy access hy the steppes of the Caspian and Black Sea, and 
were often numerous and powerful enough to sever the Sla\'s altogetber from the 
)Icditerrallean. In those days Russia tbreatened to become a simple ethl1l
logical 
dependency of Asia. Twice sbe disappeared from history; first after the fall of the 
Roman Empire in tbe "Test, and again after the irruption of tbe Tatars. 'These 
Asiatic peoples, bursting on Europe, had hroken the line of communication between 
the Dnieper and Volga plains al
d the western regions of the continent. Eacb 
time Russia bad, as it were, to be rediscO\'ered. First tbe Genoese ëame upon 
the old routes to tbe Euxine, and rebuilt the ancient Greek tovms in tbe Crimea, 
on the shores of the Sea of 
hov, and along the Don valley; and tben, in tbe far 
north, tbe English navigators, Chancellor, Burrough, Jenkinson, estahlished direct 
relations between 1\1 uscO\'y anrI "T estern Europe through the 1rhite Sea and tbe 
Xorwegian waters. 
Tbe etÌlnographic cbart of Russia, especially in its eastern sedions, retains 
numerous traces of the revolutions brought about in tbe distribution of tbe con- 
flicting elements up to tbe time when the Great RussiarJ succeeded in definitely 
establisbing their supremacy. Almo
t immediately east of the jllnct.Ïon of tbe Volga 
and Oka, non-Slav populations are scattered in more or less numerous isolated 
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groups, U ralo- Finnic in the north, 
Iongolo- Tûrkic in the south. Farther west 
other Finns, Tavastians and Karelians in the north, Ehstes (Esthonians) and 
Ingrians in the south, still hold the shores of the very gulf where stands the new 
capital of the empire. South of the Ehstes stretches the domain of another 
nationalit)", that of the Aryan Letto-Lithuanians, akin to, though yet distinct 
from, the Slavs. Still farther south the Crimea is partly peopled hy Tatars, 
while Rumanians, Latinised ]Jacians, occupy the south-west corner of RU1'sia 
between the Pruth and the Dnipster, about the lower course of the latter river, 
and reaching in some places as far as the Bug. The Jews also have established 
trading colonies in all the western towns of the empire. 
S evertheless all the central region comprised between the Yolga and Oka, the 
great northern lakes and the Euxine, is occupied by the Slavs, who have ad,'anced 
in a compact mass westwards far beyond the frontiers of the empire, between the 
Letto-Lithuanians of the 
lemen and the Rumanians of the Pruth. Those of the 
Slavs forming the Russian family, by far the most numerous, are themselves 
divided into three groups, which may be regarded as distinct nationalities. These 
are the 'Yhite Russians of the forest-covered lowlands stretching from the left 
bank of the Dvina to the Pripet marshes; the Little Russians, or t:"kranian'!, 
occupying the ,'ast region comprised between the Donetz in Russia, the San in 
Galicia, and the sources of the Theiss in Hungary; the Great Russians, or )[Ul:'- 
co\ites, spread over the rest of Russia, and e"pecially in the centre. From this 
di\-ersity the Czar takes the title of" Autocrat of all the Russias." 
The two western branches are allied to the Polish Slavs, a sister nationality 
with whom they were for a long time politically united in one state. The 
numerous Polish communities still found between the X arev and Dnieper are 
evident traces of that old political union of Poland with "nite and Little Russia, 
all now absorhed in the empire of the Great Russians. 
Polish patriots, vanquished on the battle-field, have sought an ethnological 
revenge b)' driving their conquerors from the Slav, and even from the Aryan 
world. For them, as well as for their enthusiastic western friends, the two 'Yestern 
Russian or Ruthenian nationalities are merely provincial varieties of the Polish 
stock, while the 
Iuscovites are )Iongolians, Tatars, Finns, masked under a 
borrowed name, since the twelfth century speaking an alien tongue, appropriating 
the name of Russian by command of Catherine Jl., and thus, as it were, usurping 
a place amongst the peoples of Europe. Recent historical and ethnographic 
research proves that both assertions are equally erroneous. The Little Russians 
are undoulJtedly Slavs, distinct in speech from the Poles and the Greift Russians 
alike. But the "'hite Russians fire most commonly classed ling-uistil'ally amongst 
the subdivisions of the Great Russians, although in its phonetics their language 
betrays Polish, and in it'! vocabulary Little Rus1'ian influences, so that its exact 
position among the sister tongues remains still undetermined. 
-\s to the difference 
assumed to have existed between Russia and )Iuscovy, the authentic witness of 
coins, diplomas, and other documents shows that the !lIuscovites never ceased 
to call themselves and be caUed Russians or Russines, or, according to one of the 
158 
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Latin transcriptions, Rnthenians, a name now specially restricted to the Little 
RussillllS of Austrian Galicia. The term :Muscovite itself, frequently used, especi- 
ally in a hostile sense, both west of the Xiemen and south of the Balkans, is purely 
conventional, and is historically incorrect even when applied to the Great Russians, 
already forming a compact nation before the foundation of Moscow in 1147, and 
especially before the political influence of the Great Russian rulers had brought to 
"
e;-.tern Europe a know ledge of the" kingdom of ::\Iuscovy." 
On the other hand, the Great Russians will vainly lay claim to absolute purity 
of blood, or to the hegemony on the ground of a pretended right of primogeniture 
in the Slav family. The serious aspect of the question raised by the Polish 
patriots arises from the fact that the Great Russian nationality has been formed 
by the fusion of Slav colonists from the west and south-west with various Finnish, 
l\IulIgol, and Tûrki tribes. The tradition preserved by Kestor mentions the 
Radimichi and Vatichi amongst the Slav settlers of the region which afterwards 
became Muscovy, and, by a strange coincidence, these colonists would seem to have 
come from Poland itself. Then followed the Novgorod settlers, Nestor's Sloveni, 
those of the Dvina, Dnieper, and Dniester; that is to say, of 'Vhite and Little 
Russia. The chronicles speak of this colonisation, which is also proved by the 
names of old towns in Central 1Iusco"\'y, mere repetitions of Ukranian or Galician 
nomenclature. However, the Muscovite ethnologists have never denied the mixed 
origin of the dominant race, which to this very circumstance may be indebted fc" 
its greater ,-ital energies. 
During the long struggles of which their history consists, the Slav population
, 
who have become the Russians of our days, ab,;orbed many foreign clements 
precisely on account of their preponderance. They gained inch by inch on the 
indigenous peoples, but in doing so became mingled with them, partly assimilating 
themselves to their physical features and usages, find adopting a few of their 
words into the national speech. It is certain that the Russian type, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Finnish tribes, is distinct from that of the other Slavs, 
differing in a marked Dlanner from that of the Dunubian and Illyrian branches, 
speaking languages of like origin. Russians are often met with the flat features 
and high cheek bones of the Finns, and the women especially have retained these 
traces of miscigenation. 
In the south other cros,.;ings have developed other types. Here tIle S1:1\'S 
came in contact with Asiatic tribes arriving at the period of the gencral migra- 
tions, and then with the 1Iongolians and the Tûrki peoples commonly known as 
Tatars. A large number of Russian noble families have sprung from Tatar 
and 1Icngol chiefs, who accepted baptism to rctain their power. The Zaporog 
Cossacks, as well as those of the Don, the Volga, and the L ral, were in the habit of 
carrying off Tatar women in their expeditions, and so it happened that through 
their wry victories the Slavs lost the purity of their 1)lood. In those days they 
occupied little more than one-fifth of the actual Russian territory, all the reMt of 
the land belonging to the Lithuanians, to the Fiuns, and to various nomad 
and settled tribes, immigrants from the A:"iatic steppes. :Yaw they people four- 
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fifths of the empire, and have overflowéd into Siberia, Turkestan, and Caucasia. 
But such a racial e
pansion could scarcely take place in the courge of nine 
hundred years without intimate fusion between the new arrivals and the old 
inhabitants oi the land. 
In cldssic timcs all the lowland populations were collectively known a" 
Scythians or Sarmatians. nut amongst those aòorigines it is difficult now to say 
who were the progenitors of the present Slavs j that is, the "speakers," as the 
word is interpreted. Aided by such rare documents as the Greek hist
rians hwe 
left us, Ossolinski, Shafarik, and 'Y oeel have traced the earliest home of the Slavs 


Fig. 9t.-DlsTRIIn:TIOS OF THE SLAVS IS THE KINTH CEXTI"RY. 
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to Y olhynia and 'White llussia, and here the Slav stock IS supposed to be still 
preserved in the greatest purity. The sterility of the land and the numerous 
marshes di"\'"erted the invader to the north and south of this region. At the same 
time there is nothing improbable in the opinion of those who also find the 
ancestors of the Russians in certain peoples of South Scythia. The human 
remains found in the old mounds (Iii.l/'goni) and under the site of the fortified 
enclosures (gorodÙsldclw) in the governments of Chernigov, Kiev, P"ko\', Kovgorod, 
and even St. Petersburg, are associated with objects implying a rudimentary cul- 
ture which, from the shape of the crania, has been referred to the Slav race. The 
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old funeral rites survived III these di"tri

s till the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
as shown by the Byzantine coins found in the kurgans, where the warrior reposes 
with his arms, or the woman is still adorned 'with her finery. At times the 
funerals were accompanied by sacrifices of animals, and even of men and women. 
The large Chorna Mogila mound near Cheruigov contained a confused calcined 
heap of remains of men, horses, birds, fish, arms, implements, and jewellery. 
"Then, toward" the end of the ninth century, the eastern Slavs begin to 
emerge fr
m the darkness of mediæval times, they occupy all the region of the 


Fig. 9Õ.-CHORNA MOGlLA.-KcROAN, NEAR CHERNIOOV. 
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water-partings and head-streams of the Yolga, Dvina, 'siemen, Vistula, Dniester, 
and nearly all the Dnieper basin, besides a few isolated communities as far east 
and south-east as the Caspian, Kuban, and Sea of Azov. These Slav tribes 
already offer the elements of a vigorous nationality, and they now definitely take 
the historic name of Russians. 
The origin of this term has heen much discussed. According to one tradition 
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the Xovgorod Slavs sent an embassy to the Varangians (Varagi) "beyond the 
sea," im'iting them to come and reign o\er them. 'l'he invitation was accepted by 
Rurik and his two brothers, Sineous and Truyor, who either in 8.')2 or 8(j:l settled 
with" all their Russian tribe" at Xovgorod, about Lake Pskov, and on the shorcs of 
tbe White Lake (Dielo-Ozcro). The somewhat mythical Oleg, successor of Rurik, 
transferred the seat of empire and the Russian name to Kiey. But who were the8e 
Ru:-sian Yaragi? In the sixteenth century their home W<-lS traced to thc Letto- 
Prussians, on the south of the Baltic, \\ ho were at that time supposed to represent 
the imperial race of Rome, in cons;:quence of their national name L{ffri/ll
, easily 
changed into Latini, anI the s:lcred city llomoye, identified with Rome. TIut 
more recently their origin has been sought in Sweden, and this view is supported 


Fig. 96.-KuROAN8 OF CHERNIOOV. 
Scale 1 : 000,000. 
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Ly numerous evidences showing that the national name of the ea"tern Slays is 
due to the 
orse ro\Crs, at that time going up and down the world in quest of 
glory or plunder. According to Kunik, Ross, or Russ, was the name given by the 
B3ltic Finns to the S\ ear, or S\\ edes, of tbe west coa"t of the Baltic, and, notwith- 
standing their Slavonic orthography, nearly all the names of Rurik's follower'! 
occurring in the Russian chronicles are easily traced to a Seandina\'illn origin. 
All the men" of the Russian nation," says Kestor, "were Xorsemen." But these 
Scandinavian adventurers were a mere handful in the midst of the indigenous 
peoples amongst whom they went in search of fortune, and in a few generations 
their Sorse origin was forgotten. Rurik's grandson, Svat.oslav, already bears a 
Slav name. 
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But many objections have been raised against this theory. The numerous 
geographical terms containing the root 1"1/8 or 1"08 are met especially in Pomerania, 
Rügen, l..ithuania, 'Vhite Russia, on the Dnieper. R08 is the Lithuanian name 
of the 
lemen, whence the designation of Po-RûssÎ, or "People by the Rus," 
given to the Prussians. The Kiev country, at that time the very heart of 
Russia propl'r, had also its legend of three brothers founders of thc city, but 
associated with Danubian, not with Baltic traditions. Tbe Patriarch Photius 
speaks of the Rm:sians as already a strong and victorious people, well known 
to the Byzantine Greeks; and Arab writers about the end of the ninth and 
beginning of the tenth century describe the Russians as a Slav nation comprising 
three branches-that of Kuyaba (Kiev), that of the Novgorod Sloveni, and the 
ArtsanÎe group, identified either with Hazan, on the Ok a, or Rostov, near the 
V olgll. Altogether it seems evident that at the end of the ninth century, if not 
earlier, there was 'already a compact Russian nation in the Dnieper basin, enjoying 
a certain culture, and even with a knowledge of writing. 
In the midst of all the Slav tribes described in the early chronicles as possessing 
distinct usages and institutions. three local centres were first established-
ov- 
gorod amongst the Yolkhov Slavs, Polotzk on the Dvina, and Kiev, the city of the 
Polani, or" :Men of the Fields," in the Dnieper basin. This last was the must favour- 
ahly situated on a navigable river opening the road to Constantinople anù the 
:Mediterranean, with a relatively mild climate, and in one of the most fertile tracts 
in the world. Hence the Slav tribes were naturally attracted to the Dniepcr basin, 
and Kiev, where are found the oldest historical monuments of TIuG.3ia, including 
the famous" Golden Gate," was, next to Constantinople, tlie largest and richest 
c.ity in Eastern Europe, taking the rank of metropolis in a temporary feùeration of 
Great and Little Russians. But this southern region was, on the uther hand, expospd 
to the first and fiercest onslaughts of hostile trib{>s, such as the A\'ars, Khazars, 
:Magyars, Petcheneghs, Kumans, Turks, and )Iongols, who either sought settlements 
in these rich plains, or else endea\'oured to force a passage through them to the west. 
Thus it was that Russian civilisation was eventually driven north and north-cast. 
But towards the end of the twelfth ccntury two other centres began to 
acquire importance-Vladimir Y olinskiy, capital of Yladimiria, or Lodomeria, soon 
replaced by Galitch (llalicz), capital of Galicia, in the west, and in the east 
Suzdal, succeeded by its neighbour Vladimir Zaleskiy, political precursor of 
)Ioscow. Galicia endeavoured to maintain itself in the struggle against the 
Tatars; but being exposed to the attacks of its neighbours, thc Poles, Lithuanians, 
and 3Iagprs, it tell under Polish rule about the middle of the fourteenth ccntury. 
The princes of Vladimir and Moscow sought in a less chivalrous spirit to conciliate 
the favour of the victorious Tatars, content to rule in their name in order to 
secure possession of all Xorth-east Russia. But while thc )[u
c
}\'ite princes were 
thus augmenting their military sway, the republican cities of the north-west, 
P"kov, and especially Xoygorod, became, between the thirteenth and siJ\.teenth 
centuries, the exponents of the national culture and traditions of the region which 
then assumed the title of "Great Russia," and which has become the domain of 
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the northern autocrat. At that time "Great:N ovgorod " was the emporium of 
European trade with East Russia, and even with Asia. Through Lake Ilmen, the 
river Lovat, and the portages she communicated with the Volga, Dniester, and 
Dnieper basins; by the river V olkkov find Lake Ladoga she commanded the 
highways of the Euxine and Gulf of Finland. Her commercial and colonising 
settlements stretched from Lapland to the Urals. But while well situated for 


Fig 97.-KIEV: THE GOLDEN GATE. 
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defensive purposes, her distance from the sea protecting her from Budden inroads, 
Kovgorod did not enjoy equal advantages for aggressive warfare. ]\[ost of her 
territory WhS unproductive and almost uninhabited, and intercepted caravans 
might reduce her to a state of famine. The city was torn by the dissensions of 
the powerful families and trade rivalries, and this internecine strife encouraged 
the great princes of Moscow to extend their power from the Kremlin to Novgorod. 
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LITHUA)lIAN AND POLISH ASCENDA
CY. 


AFTER the fall of Kiev and Galicia, ",Vhite Russia emerged from her obscurity 
as the centre of a new Slav empire, under the sceptre of Lithuanian princes, 
kinsmen and heirs of the old Russian Polotzk dynasty. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Lithuanian princes successively absorbed all \Vhite 
Russia, Yolhynia, Podolia, Kiev, Severia (Chernigov), partly by force, partly by 
treaty or bappy alliances, and henceforth they bear the title of "Princes of 
Rw,sia." By a singular coincidence the King of Poland, after occupying Galicia, 
also takes the same title, while the ruler of :Moscow, as if in energetic protest for 
tbe lands that escape his grasp, designates himself" Prince of all Russitt." But 
in bis relations with the Lithuanian sovereigns he at first avoids the use of tbis 
bigh-flown title, the (,fficial recognition of which is first secured in the treaty of 
150:3 by John III. In tbe fomteenth century Lithuania was too powerful to be 
threatened by the ::\Iuscovite prince. Sbe had subdued all the Dnieper, and even 
a portion of the Oka basin, wbere the river U gra formed the limit of her domain, 
90 miles soutb-west of Moscow. 
About the commencement of the fifteenth century the Tatars began to retire 
eastwards, the steppes between the Dnieper and Dniester were thrown open to 
eolonisation, and the river populations could now freely ship their corn for 
Constantinople at the little port of Haji-Bey, on the site of tbe present Odessa. 
The princes of Tver, Razan, and Novgorod itself turned towards Lithuania 
through fear of the Muscovite autocrats, who thus felt themselves threatened witb 
the loss of empire. Lithuania now became the real \Vestern Russia, a state at 
once Russian and European, though the name given to the principality was applied 
to a small part only of its domain. The national laws were never drawn up in 
Lithuanian, and nearly all are in Russian, and especially in the "\\-rhite Russian 
dialect. 
But the normal development of Litbuania was arrested by its political union 
with Poland. The rulers of this country, already masters of Galicia, wished to 
justify the title of "Princes of Russia" which they had assumed. In 1386 a 
Poli
h queen married tbe Litbuanian Prince Jagello, who on this occasion adopted 
tbe T..úman Catbolic religion. A union at first purely personal was in due course 
followed by tbat of the states, notwithstanding the protests of the Lithuanians 
and ",VLite Russians, wbo, to preserve their independence, even tbreatened to join 
Muscovy. Aided by tbe lesser nobility of the southern provinces, envious of the 
privileges of the great Lithuanian vassals, and aspiring to equal rights with 
the Polish gentry, tbe kings at last succeeded in attaching Y olhynia and Kiev to 
Poland, and the rest of Lithuania was finally united in 1569. But tbe internal 
dissen<;ions flowing from this forced union became a permanent source of" eakness 
to this double empire, whose vast extent promised at one time to secure for it the 
hegemony of the ::-;lav peoples. Lying nearer to Europe proper, enjo
'iIlg a more 
advanced culture than the eastern Slavs, and commanding more abundant material 
resources, it bad also the advantage of occupying the region traversed by the 
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historic highway between the Black and Baltic Seas. It contained that valuable 
df'pression which divides the continent in two halves, and where the sources of the 
Vistula and its afHuents are mingled with those of the Dnieper and Dniester. 
Such a geographical position 8eemed to secure for Poland and Lithuania the 
chief rôle amongst the Slav nations. But the elements of the confederacy were 
of too discordant a character, the efforts of the Poli6h kings to insure absolute 
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supremacy were too violent, and the work of natural assimilation relatively too 
slow. The political union of Lublin in 1.j(j9, followed in 159.'5 by that of Brest- 
Litovskiy, uniting the Greek and Roman Churches, brought about the inevitable 
clash between the Russian and Polish elements. Through the Catholic religion 
Poland was drawn towards t.he "est, while through the Greek religion, introduced 
from BJzantium, Russia was cOllstitutoo a world apart. The differences of rites 
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involved differences of habits, culture, policy, and alliances, building up a barrier 
on the east which Poland was unal,le to overcome. 
'Yhen to all these causes of intestine strif
 were added the revolts and wars of 
the Cossacks and Russian peasantry and the Polish nobles, the fate of Poland was 
ine, itable. But even geographically the empire had never been consolidated. 
Harassed by the Germans of the Baltic, the Poles had never been able to effect 
more than a temporary footing on a seaboard which seemed to belong to them 
by right, while the )Iohammedan conquests deprived them of an outlet towards 
the Euxine. 


RISE A:-i'D GRO"TH OF THE lIhSCOVITE POWER. 


'YHILE Poland was being wastf'd with wars and eivil strife, )Iuscovy, allied in 
the fifteenth century to the southern 
Iussulmans, was growing in strength. 
Through the Yolga and its affiuents, through the portages and rivers of the north 
and west, the )[oscow princes were able to reach the farthest limits of the vast 
central plains. and easily established a consolidated state. As soon as the lands of 
the Muscovite Empire were washed by the four seas, north, west, south, and south- 
east, modern Russia' was fuunded. 
Its amazing growth in recent times is a familiar topic. The Russia of to-day 
comprises a territory at least ten times larger than that of the state which was 
formed after the overthrow of the Tatars, and which had an area estimated at 
about 800,000 square miles. The vast domain since acquired is measured by the 
meridians and parallels of latitude rather than by versts or square miles. In 18-:-2 
the great international triangulation was completed, whif:h had for its object the 
measurement of the parallel arc between the island of Valentia, on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, and the city of Or"k, in the government of Orenburg. This 
arc of 3,310 miles, embracing (m o of longitude, or about one-fifth of the 
circumference of the globe, crosses Hussian territory for a space of 4U':>, to which 
must be added an arc of lUO.), nearly all comprised within the empire or its waters, 
and embracing the whole of Siberia. to the Pacific Ocean and the extremity of 
Kamchatka. 
The growth of the empire has occasionally been arrested, and certain lands 
have even lIeen ceded, as, for instance, Astrabad and lIIazanderan to J}ersia in 
lì3:!, Alaska to the United States in 1
ß7, for the sum of Æl,GOO,OUO. and in 
18,j(j a part of Bessarahia to Humania-this last, however, resumed in virtue of 
the Congress of' Berlin in 18i8. nut each momentary retreat has almost 
invariably been followed by a fresh advance, resulting altogether in an increase 
of territory exceeding 2,400,000 square miles since the accession of Peter the 
Great. 
Russia is still in her period of expansion, the fascination of her power and 
influence at
racting numerous ARiatic tribes, amI even states, which gradually 
become absorbed ill her political system. In the west her limits are fixed by 
other empires, or hy petty states maintained by the rivalries of the great po"ers j 
but half of Turkey still remains to be shared, and may not Austria-Hungary 
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herself be one day dismembered to the ad,'antage of her neighlours? Mean- 
time the European frontier is fixed by a double line of fortresses and custom- 
houses with as much precision as those of other continental states. In Asia, on 
the contrary, the limits are, so to say, fluctuating; and in "pite of provisional 


Fig. 99.-GRO"TH OF THE RrsslAY EMPIRE. 
According to Drngomanov. 
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treaties, drawing the line at certain rivers or mountain ranges, Russia mUllt go 
on annexing fresh lands until she meets compact masses or military powers strong 
enough to resist her advances. Though considerably reduced by the acquisition 
of Ea;;tern :\hnchuria, the space intervening between 
iberia and the densely 
peopled plains of China is still extensive, while many stages must be made 
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before the Russian armies of Turkestan can reach the Hindu-Kush passes. But 
the disorganization of the intermediate states hastens the inevitable shock, and 
sooner or later Russia, already bordering on Germany, will reach the frontier of 
British India. '\Vhile the general moyement of civilisation is from east to west, 
the development of Russia is from west to ea"t. 
At the same time the nat.ion itself is still far from having occupied the vast 
spaces politically annexed to the empire, and before all the fertile tracts and 
commercial or industrial positions are settled m:my social changes and internal 
revolutions may take place. But whateyer be the vicissitudes of their national 
lite, the various Slav groups must still remain the civilisillg element in these 
regions. 
\.lthough the assimilating influence of the Russian nationality has not 
kept p
ce with its political growth, tbe expansion of the Slavs in the annexed 
lands is none the less extraordinary. On the European side they cannot displace 
or absorb the Finns, 
wedes, Germans, equally or more civilised than themselves; 
on the east and south-ea-;t also religion has drawn a line of demarcation between 
the ruling race and the Tatars, Kalmucks, Kurds, and Turkomans. f'till it is 
through the Russians that th('se peoples slowly take part in the evolution of 
modern times, and a mpid "Rus"ification" has already been observed in many 
p:lrts of the empire. But emigration is the chief means by which the "ery heart 
of Asia is becoming Russian. Little Russia has cololli"ed vast tracts, though still 
far less extensive than those settled by the Great Russians, who are the chief 
colonising element. ,\Yith them the migratory movement is hereditary. Their 
forefathers migrated in the 11uscovite forests from clearance to clearance, from 
steppe to steppe, and their descendants ha"e already invaded Siberia, crossed the 
slopes of the Caucasus and Altai, followed the course of the Amûr to the Pacific 
seaboard. 
Even beyond the frontiers of the empire travellers are often surprised to meet 
Great Russian colonies lost amidst peoples of alien blood. For why should the 
Russian peasant regret the land he forsakes? And does he not everywhere find 
still a home in his onward movement across the boundless steppe? The land and its 
products have little changed; the rame skies encompass him, the same winds sough 
through the woodlands surrounding his new abodes. In a few da
's he can put 
together an i:;ba such as tbat he has abandoned; the fresh clearances will yield the 
same harvests as of old, and there will at least be a slight hope of enjoying them 
in greater freedom. But even where everything differs-climate, soil, vegetation- 
he can still adapl himself perfectly to the new surroundings. He can adopt the 
ways of those with whom he is thrown, and become a Finlander with the Kare- 
lians, a Yakut with the Tûrkic tribes of the Lena basin. 
Ko military operation can strike the heart of so vast a domain, with relatively 
so few to\\ns, and such thin and scattered communities. Its inert power of resi"t- 
ance wal> shown by the almost nameless disaster that overwhelmed the formidable 
French inmsion of IK12. The empire has no centre, for even )Ioscow cannot be 
regarded as such. Doubtless the frontier has its weak points, and especially 
Poland, where the enemy might inflict serious wounds; but beyond those points 
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where could a deadly blow be struck in this vast eastern world? The Slav domain 
is defended by its very immensity. 
Xotwithst<-Ulùing her power and extent, Russia has fewer advantages for easy 
communication with the seaùoard than many small states, such as Holland or 
Denmark. )Ii:stre:ss of boundless regions, and even with a coa,;;t-line at lea",t equal to 
half the circumference of the globe, :she has no free outlets to the ocean. Peter the 
Great, who wi",hed at any cost to make her a maritime power, might transfer his 
capital to the shores of the Gulf of Finland, and fùund Taganrog on the Sea of Azov; 
he had still nothing but land-locked ùasins. The port of Archangel is blocked 
by ice for a great part. of the year, and the ves,.:els frequenting it arc obliged to 
coast all the Sl:andinavian penin",ula betore reaching the busy highways of com- 
merce. St. Petersburg and the other Russian ports on the Baltic are also dosed 
during the winter, anù tbe outlets of that inland sea are guarded by tbe strong- 
holds of the stranger. If the Sea of 
\zov and the Euxine have the admntage of 
being nearly always n
\\-igable, their narrow approach is equally guarded by a 
double pJrtal, the key to which is held by Con
tantillople. In Asia the shores of 
tbe Frozen Ocean are of such difficult access that the
' bave not yet been 
thoroughly sun-eyed. The purts of Kamcbatka and Xikolaye,""k on the Amûr are 
available only in the fine season, and are otherwise encomp,l;:.sed by vast wilder- 
nesses. Kat till quite recently bas the port of Yladimstok been secured in the 
Japanese waters, but even tbis, although opening a free highway to the Pacific, 
is ice-bound in the heart of winter, and long year:s must p:ìS
 before it can be 
connecterl by easy routes with tbe populous lands of the empire. Between tbe 
two bulwarks of Kronstadt and Vladivostok tbere interwnes a dislance of not less 
than 4,300 miles as the crow flies. 
It would matter little to tbe nation itself if the commerce of the neighbouring 
seas could always remain free. But in time of war people suffer for their 
Governments, and if the straits be closed to tbe Czar's navies, tbey may also be 
closed to the Rus"ian mercantile fleets. Hence, so long as Europe is divided 
into military states, it is natural for Russia to seek free communications with 
the sea, and for her armies to renew from century to century the e"\:pedition of 
Igor, to seize the" City of the Cresars" (Tzaregrad), Constantinople seated at the 
portal of the Black Sea. 
To this endless 80urce of rivalries and future wars is added another of a no 
less serious ch:lracter. If Rus"ia has long Q\"er"fepped her ethnological limits 
in the east, sbe believes she has not yet reacbed them in the we"t. Beyond her 
western borders there dwell many millions of RlaY8, among,;;t them the nuthenians, 
or Rusini, wbose very name is etymologically identical with tbat of the llussiuns, 
and who belong to the family of the Little Ru,.;sians already living under the sceptre 
of tbe Czar of all the Russia,:. However dose the friendship of rulers, however 
solemn the treaties of alliance, it is natural for social sympathies to spring up 
and develop on either side of the official front:ers, sympathies which an interestl'd 
policy may ntilise to guide amI blind public opinion, to stir up rivahies and 
wars. How much ùlood bas already been shed, and how much must still be 
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sbed on bebalf of" our Slav bretbren ! " For tbe cbanges of political geograpby 
are not yet made by tbe free will of peoples, and to shift frontier-lines states still 
int.ervene wit.h their fleets and armies. 
On the other hand, most of tbe Russian" Pan"lavists" bave hitberto dreamed 
of this union of tbe f'la,' populations in no spirit of freedom or absolute equality. 
Most of them would transfer the hegemony to "IIoly Russia," as re-presented 
bJ tbe )lusco,-it.e nationality, its Government, and its Church. But how is such 
a union to he effected without imposing chains upon the weak, and laying the 
seeds of future revolutions? For in Russia, even more than in other states, it 
beboves us carefully to distinguisb between the nation and its rulers. Russia 
is at once a modern people seeking in agriculture and industry tlie conquest of 
half a cont.inent, and an effete empire seeking embalmment in the cerements of 
Mongolian and Byzantine traditions. " A new and an old land," says a writer 
in tbe Ret"ue des Deux-.J.lIolldcs, " an 
-\.siatic monarchy and a European colony; a 
two-beaded Janus, western in its young, eastern in iis old features." 
But wbatever internal changes may be anticipated in the vast Russian world, 
the Slavs are destined by their very geograpbical situation soon to playa chief part 
in bistory. To bel' central position in Europe Germany is largely indebted for 
her present importance. But has not Russia an analogous, and strategically a 
safer, position in the centre of tbe Old ,V orld P Is hhe not the natural medium 
of communication between 'Vestern Europe and China, between those two groups 
of populations which so resemble each other in their slow evolution, and whicb 
yet present so many striking contrasts P Lastly, does not Russia, pre-eminently 
the continental power, everywhere come face to face witb the great maritime 
power in her onward march from Constantinople to Tien-t",in P Through her 
fleets, her military strongholds, bel' tradi
g stations and colonies. England 
embraces all the eastern bemispbere, encompassing it round the African con- 
tinent from Ireland to Singapore and the China seas. And if she lacks the 
advantage of forming, like Russia, a geographical wbole, and pos<;essing in bel' 
vast empire some solid nucleus of population as a rallying-point for her outlying 
dependencies, she husbands at least sufficient wealth, industry, ,ital force, anù 
perseverance, and sbe has a sufficient bold on bel' suhject races to maintain her 
ground 011 an equal footing with Russia in all struggles for influence or in open 
warfare. Between tbe two empires, wbose "scientific frontiers" must Roon 
meet, the shock seems inevitable. The fate of the world may soon he decided 
at tbe foot of the Central Asiatic highlands, in those regions to which popular 
lore refers the birth of mankind, and where the ArJan peovles seek the cradle of 
their race. 
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lrt of the ",1St territorial possessIOns of 
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 Rusi'ia, Finland enjoys a separate political status. Her natural 
:-I 
 ',ð limits also are well denned, at least in the southern division, 
. , 
and she presents special physical features. 
he borders west, 
south, and south-east on the Gulf:s of Bothnia and Finland and 
Lake Ladoga, while the territory of 'Gleaborg. stretching northwards towards the 
Arctic Ocean, is separated only by river beds or purely conventional lines from 
Sweden, Korway, and Russia. In her population, also, Finland is equally distinct 
from all the surrounding lands. Part of the seaboard is occupied by Swedcs, 
descendants of old settlers; but all the rest of the land if: held by, the Finns, 
a. race once spread over a considerable portion of the Old \Y orld. :x ow connne(l to 
this region of rocks,lakes, and swamps, the ancient race retains but a slight portion 
of its original domain, with a pulitical independence little more than nominal. 
Aftf'r undergoing the Swedish yoke. Finland has had to change masters, for since 
1809 the wbole country has been annexed to Russia as a Grand Duchy, "ith special 
local institutions. 
The Finns are fully conscious of forming a distinct nationality; they cherish 
their tradit.ions and carefully cultivate their language, preparing confidently for a 
future higher political standing. But in such a land and climate they cannot hope 
to become powerful in numbers, industry, or wealth. The region occupied by 
them is relatively twelve times less peopled than France, and three times less 
than European Russia proper. The total area is 1-1-1,2
(j square miles, with an 
e:stimated population (1
ì9) of 2,020,UOU, or less than 15 to the square mile. 


PHYSIC\L ASPECT OF THE LAXD. 


FlxL\xn-that is, ,. Fen-Ia.1d," or Sllomm-m{
a (" Lake-land ")-in its nature 
and aspect forms a tran"ition between Scandina\'ia and Hu"sia. Here are granite 
masses, rocky basins tilled with pure water, and countless moraines strewn over 
the land, as in Sweden, but no uplands like the Kjölen, for here begin the great 
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plains which stretch across Russia to the foot of the {T rals and Caucasus. In 
the territory uf the Finni:-;h Lapps isolated and snowy masses rise amidst tbe 
forests, lakes, and peat beds; but in tbe south the highest eminences are mere 
hillocks, eyidently worn by glacier action. The water-partings between the 
streams flowing to the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, Lake Ladoga, and the 
"Tbite Sea ha,-e a mean eleyation of from 500 to ü50 feet, culminating south 
of Finnish Lapland with Mount Teiri-harju, north-east of Lake rleà. The ridge 
surmounted by this hill thro\\ s off seyeral irre
ular spurs, here and there 
grouped under collecti,.e names, such as the 1.Iaan-Selkä, or " Back of the Land," 
between the Gulf of Dothnia and 'Vhite Sea basins, and the Suomen-Selkä, or 


Fig. 100.-PARALLELISM OF THE STREAMS FLOWING TO THE GtiLF OF BOTH
IA. 
Scnle 1 : 6,000,000. 
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"Back of Finland," running south-west of Lake Cleä, parallel with, and at a 
mean distance of (jO mile::! from, the Baltic coast. The south-west corner of the 
land, continued sea wards by the Åland archipelago, is an uneven, almost moun- 
tainous t1"1)(.t. Taken together, all these granitic ridges may be regal'ded as a 
plateau, who
e backbone, lying' nearer to the Gulf of Bothnia than to Lake 
Ladoga, terminates abruIJtly on tbe Gulf of Finland.': 
The hills in the south seem to have formerly been much bigher than at 
pre"ent, for on the slope>! and summit of the Valdai plateau, in the heart of 
Russia, the detritus of ljuartz and other Finnish rocks has been found at a greater 
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elevation tban tbe bigbest crests of tbe bills wbence they came. After tbe 
retreat of the glaciers tbe land must bave gradually subsided, tbus giving 
access to the sea, whicb slowly penetrated eastwards to form tbe present Gulf 
of Finland. But it is doubtful whether it ever subsided sufficiently to open a 
channel between tbe 1Vhite Sea and the Baltic. Some lakes , such as LadoO'a 
" , 
contain marine crustacea, showing that they were formerly inlets of the Baltic; 
but no banks of Ilurine shell-fish occur till we reach the lower valley of the Dvina. 
The subsidence was followed by an upheaval, which still continues, and 
evidences of which are every'-\"'here visible on the coast and in the interior: here 


Fig. ]Ol.-PA1t.u.Lt:Ll
lI OF THE FIS"I
H LAKES A
D PEAT B.DS. 
Bcale 1 : ,uo,ooo. 
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old coast-lines and seaports, now lost amongst tho fields; there islands connected 
with the mainland, or shoals which have in their turn become islands surrounded 
11Y other shoals. The upward motion seems, however, to be much slower than 
in 
candinavia. A mark engraved on the Hangö headland was raised 9 inches 
only in eighty-six years, althou
h the island of Suur Tytters, south of Hogland, 
has certainly been uphea\ed 12 inches in fifty years. 


GLACIAl. A(,TIO
. 


X ()'\\ HERE else in Europe are the erratic boulders more numerous or !urger 
than in Finland. Some are large enough to shelter tbe houses built at their 
foot, and at the outlets of certain valleys they form "seas of stone." Even 
159 
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under the 'vegetable humus immense quantities of detritus are found, offering 
inexhaustible quarries to the inhabitants. They ha,-e been conveyed from one 
side of the Gulf of Finland to the other, as shown b,y the fmgments strewn over 
the interYening islands. A mass weighing about 100 tons was noticed by Yon Baer 
in the islet of La',"en-saari, and a still larger block by Prince Krapotkin on the 
west side of SUUT Tytters. Stones of all sizes are yearly stranded on the islands 


Fig. I02.-THE Pr:SG.
-HATlJU". 
According to Krapotkin. Seale 1 : 60,000. 
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of the gulf and on thp coast of Esthonia, while smaller detritus vrri'"es in such 
quantities as to palpably modify the outlines of tbe coast and creeks in a few years. 
The traces of glacier action are still plainly visible even in the general aspect . 
of the lam1. There are few geological areas Iletter marked by tbe paralldism of 
the valleys debouching on either side of the Gulf of Bothnia. All the Scan- 
dinavian rivers run north-west and south-ea8t; all those of Finland south-cast 
and north-\\"e..t. Thl') muve in oppo.,ite directions, but on closely corresponding' 
lines abng the axis of all the elongated lakes in the granitic valleys of }'illland. 
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It looks as if an enormous harrow had been trailed along the ground all the 
way from the Scandinavian uplands to Lake Ladoga. In many places the liut", 
have almost a geometrical regularity, hills, lakes, fens, lines of erratic boulders, 
fullowing in perfect parallelism from north-west to south-east, so that all the 
subsequent works of man, embankments, dykes, ditche;;, highways, ha\Te ncee.J- 
sarily been constructed on the same lines. Along the upheaved seaboard the 
capes, peninsulas, and islets are often disposed with the l5ame uniformity, amI 
equally betray evidences of glacial action. This is noti1hly the case hetween the 
mouth of the Kumo and Xystad, on the Gulf of Bothnia, and between Borgd 
and the island of Bjorkö, on that of Finland. In tbis re;;pect the form of "
iborg- 
fiord, with its p.min;;ulas and islands fitting into e:1ch otber, is higbly instructi,"e. 
Striæ haye been observed on the highest summits corresp
mding witb 'those of marine 
shoals, rocks near Helsingfors 115 feet below sca-le\'cl being similarly marked. 
:x umerous IWl"jll, or moraines, corresponding with the Swedish àsar, are also found 
in Finland. As in Bweden, some cross the lakes like broken ramparts, and are 
followed throughout their length by the higbways, connected wbere necessary by 
bridges and ferries. A remarkable instance is the Punga-hmju, 100 feet high, and 
connecting both sides of one of the northern basins of Lake SaÏma, south of :x y -Slott. 


L-\KEs.-lSJ..-\xos. 


THE southern harju, here aptly called 
alpau-Selkä-tbat is, trenches or barriers- 
run parallel with the gulf, and are broken here and there by the pressure of the 
water. In the same way Lake SaÏma is limited in the south by one of these dams, 
interrupted only by the course of tbe ,V uoxen. ,,"'hen a lake on a higber level 
discharges through one of these openings, tbe old level is clearly marked on the 
strand, and the mud of the lower basins is covered by layers of sandy deposits. 
The work of nature is occasionall y assisted b,T the hand of man in reclaiminO' 
. ð 
fertile tracts. By skilfully directing the course of tbe streams, the Finns thus 
yearly add to tbeir domain, continually altering the aspect of the land. The 
engineers, however, are at times deceived in calculating the strength of these 
dykes, as in the case of Lake IIöytiainen, north of Joensll, in El1
t Finland. For 
the purpose of gradually lowering the waters of this basin, whose level was 70 feet 
abO\'e that of Lake Pyhäselkä, a ditch 10 feet broad was begun in 1H.j--1, and soon 
changed to a meandering stream hy the rains and melting snows. But on 
Aug-ust 3r;], V3.j9, tbe dykes intended to reO'ulate the overflow suddenh' (pave wa y 
........ .. rt J ö , 
followed by a. ru;;h and a r.)<1r heard at Joensu, 6 miles off. The destructive 
inundat.ions lasted tbree days, during wbich time Lake 
l1Ïma, recipient of the 
overflow, was so agitated that the craft na\'igating its waters could scarcely 
re8ist the violence oÎ the waves. The discharge was estimated at 3,662,000,000 
cubic yards, or somewhat O\"er 1--1,400 cubic yards per second, which is about the 
quantity discharged by the J),mube and Rbône combined. The amount of solid 
matter carried down represented at least 4G,000,uuO cubic yard", forming a large 
delta in Lake Pyhäselkä, and greatly reducing the area of the upper lake. 
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Such lacustrine inundations are of frequent occurrence, all the upper lakes 
tending constantly to drain into the lower basins. Hence, as we ascend from tbe 
lowlands ahmlt Lake Ladoga towards the higher grounds of Suomen-Sclkä, these 
basins uniformly diminish ill size, and betray e,-idence of thc former higher levels. 
Still, of all European lands, Finland h3s least succpeded in getting rid of the 
surface waters representing the lacustrine period which followed the glaci31 epoch. 


Fig-. l03.-HüYTIAINES DUAISAOE WORKS. 
According to KJ apotkin. 8c
le 1 : 14.5,()()(). 
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It is sturI(It'rl e,.en more than :O;werlc>n with lakc!'!, ponrls, pools, amI swamps, and in 
the south, or as far north as Lake rlclÌ, nearly Il3lf the surface is still under water. 
Sinpe the retreat of the glaciers the rin'r 311uvia 3nd yeget3tion have been unable 
to fill in more than a yery small portion of the bcustrine b3sins. Thanks to its 
hard gr3nite, gneiss, and porphFY rocks, eurnl.ined 
 ith the slight tilt of the 13nd 



it has retained the appearance of a region still in process of formation, and scarcely 
yet quite suited for the habitation of man. In the south the labyrinth of lakes is 
such that without a careful study it is impossible to di"tingui..h the limit:.-. of the 
water-partings between the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland and Lake Ladoga. 
These limits are in any case often 
purely conventional, and in many 
places are indicated by simple 
marshes, draining to OIle or other 
of the surrounding seas. The 
rivers are little more than con- 
tinuous chains of lakes, so that 
.. the embryology of streams" can 
nowhere else be better studied. 
L:Ike Enare, or lnam, pro- 
bably the largest in Finland, 
lies beyond the lacustrine region 
proper, in the extreme north of 
Lapland, and drains through the 
river Pas\-ik to the Yara.nger- 
fiord. But it is so little known 
that the estimates of its area vary 
by OWl' 400 square miles. SaÏma, 
orSaimaa, the largest in Finland 
proper, would far exceed even 
Enare in size. were all tbe basins 
to be included which directly 
communicate \\ ith it through 
broad channels. This lacustrine 
sy"tem, which drains to Lake 
Ladog.1, oc(;upies nearly the 
whole of ::;outh-east Finland, and 
by a few simple cuttings across 
rocky isthmu,-:es it might be 
easily connected with other water 
sJ stems draining' south to the 
Gulf of Finland. Since 1
3() 
SaÏma has in this way been con- 
nected with the gulf, thus giving 
access to the heartofthecountry.- 
Altbough, owing to the ...lig-ht ele,'ation of the interior, the falls and rapids arc 
necessarily few, and relati,'ely unimportant, some of them 1ll3Y compare with those 
of Scandina,oia, if not in beight and \olume, at all events in their rugged 
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Fig. lOl.-LAJ..E HúnIA'l<EN. 
According to Krapotkin. Scale 1 : 460,000. 
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· Area of principal lakes (in square miles) :-Enare. 980; ::;:aïma, 6;0, hut including the Kallavesi, 
Eno\"l'hi, and Pihla\ lsi, 2,998; PaiJoanne, 609; PJohasdka-Ori\"!esi, 440. 
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surroundings. One on the rleâ is nearly 40 feet high, but the most noteworthy 
arc those of the 'Ylloxen, a few miles below its outflow from Lake Saïma, where it 
rushes through the famous gorge of Il
1atra, 100 feet wide, with a fall of 70. feet in 
a distance of 1,U;0 feet. .At an elevation of 40 feet aho,"e their present level the 
rocks show distinct traces of the former action of these rapids. 
The Finnish is no lcss rieh than the Swedish seaboard in creeks, bays, and 
inlets of all sorts, while its groups of islands and islets are far more numerous. Off 
Yasa the Qvarken archipelago, with its thousand reefs, cousid{>rably narrows the 
Uulf of Bothnia, and should the upheaval of the land continue at its present rate, they 
must end by closing it altogether in two or three thousand years. At the forking of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland the multitudinous islets of the .Áland group stretch. 
far westwards towards Sweden, and in winter are nearly always connected by a 


Fig. l05.-ÅLAXD ISL.\:'ooD8. 
8cale 1 : 1,000,000. 
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continuous mass of ice. Even the channel separating them from the Swedish 
CO,1st is sometimes frozen, and in 1809 a Cossack troop was able to gallop across 
and surpri!'e the town of Grisselhamn. 'Vol ves also cross over in severe seasons, 
and ravage the inhabited islands, numbering altogether about eighty. 
The 80utheril shorcs of Finland are also cut off from the deep waters l,y 
numerous isles and reefs, which greatly obstruct navi!ption. In the middle of the 
gulf itself there are a1"o some rocks, and even two i
lands-Hogland, or Sllur-saari 
(" Great Island "), and Laven-saari. Hogland lies exactly at the point where the 
water begins to become brackish, so that it is drinkable on the east, but not on the 
west side, where it contains 4,7 per cent. of salt. This hilly i"land, consisting 
entirely of crystalline rocks, granite, diorite, quartz, and porphp'y, seems to have 
made its appearance in recent times, though possessing the same batrachian fauna 
as Fiuland, with which it is connected by ice almost every winter. 
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THE northern section of Finland lies within the arctic circle, aud eveu in the 
southån provinces the winter days are only a few hours long, while in midsummer 
they are connected by the ruddy gloaming of the sun setting a few degrees below 
the horizon. "The night," says Turgene\", "resembles a sickly day," and a 
Finnish legend describes twilight and dawn as two betrothed lo\-ers condemned to 
a long divorce, but e\"er seeking to be united. In the fair season this union is at 
last effected in mid-hea\'en, where their united nuptial torches light up the plains, 
the hills, and all the seas. 
In these high latitudes the climate is severe. The isothermals, in Scandinavia 
deflected northwards by the atmospheric and m:J,rine currents, here incline south- 
wards, while the neighboul'hood of the great eastern plains gives full play to the 
coM ea:;t and north-east winds. But although extremely cold in winter, the 
climate is rendered hot in summer by the south and south-west winds. Tho 
cultivation 01 the land, and especially the destruction of the coast forests, are said 
to have raised the mean temp
r,ltllre, while at the same time causing more sudden 
and frequent atmospheric variations. 
The vegetation is more uniform and less rich than in Scandinavia, whose 2,330 
species are here reduced to I,E-:OO, which are, moreover, confined to a smaller area. 
The oak, which reaches the latitudes of Trondhjem in 
orwa.r, is confined in Finland 
to the southern seaboard between the sixtieth and sixty-first parallels. The cherry 
does not ripen beyond Yasa, and the a
)ple ceases to blossom beyond the si)"ty- 
fourth parallel in the provin('e of "Cleàborg. X orthwards the vegetation diminishes 
gradually, the last forests of stunted conifers reaching the shores of Lake Enare, 
beyond which stretch the tundras to the Frozen Ocean. Here nothing grows 
except mos,..es and lichens, and in some sheltered spots the dwarf birch, the white 
alder, and the sorb, the sacred tree of the ancient Finns. 
In summer vegetation 
pring8 up and ripens with astonishing rapidity. and 
near "Cldiborg wheat is sown and reaped within the space of forty-two days. The 
moisture of the atmosphere and the frequent fogs also keep the forests and pasture 
lands perennially fresh, and in cert
in districts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Tavastehus, the peasants' huts are not thatched or planked, but co\"ered with 
smooth grass-grown turf. The effect of these well-kept elevated plots is extremely 
pleasant. 'Ihe wooden framework of the roof is protected from damp by layers of 
birch bark disposed beneath the green sods. 
The fauna of Finland resembles that of the neighbouring lands, though less rich 
in the number of species. The bear, wolf, 1) nx, g-lutton, and fox still abound, but 
the marten has already disappeared. The arms of the 1land archipelago bear the 
elk, formerly common in those islands, but exterminated at the time of the Russian 
invasion in ISO!). The beaver also has be('ome 80 rare that its exi"tence has e\"en 
been questioned.- 
· ,\\Tild animals killed in Finland between 1871-5 :-De'II'S, 4:!1; "olves. 1,862; lynxes, 433; glut- 
tons, 195; foxes, 12,391. Domestic animals destroyed by be"sts of pr
y, 1BG8-jO :--llorscs, 1,80:! j 
}lUrneJ. eattIc, 5,584; sheep, 14,061; reinJ.ecr, 2,714; s\\ine, 1, II O. 
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ETHXOI.OGY: TAYASTlAXS-KARELIAXS-SWEDES. 


THE foreign name of Finn seems to be a Teutonic translation of the native word 
Suomi, or Suomenmaa, and has been identified with the English/en. This etymology 
has, however, been questioned by Sjögren and others, and the name as well as the 
origin of the Finns, the Fenni of Tacitus, remains an ethnological problem. Rut, 
speaking generally, the bulk of the present inhabitants of Finland may be said to be of 
{;' ral-Altaic stock, and closely akin to the JIagyars, as well as to the still uncivilised 
Cheremissians, Ostyaks, Voguls, and Samoyeds. They are evidently a very mixed 
race, for the land, which they are supposed to have occupied towards the end of the 
seventh century, has been frequently overrun by various tribes, whose descendants 
became absorbed in the indigenolIS population. Before the polished stone period 
the great extension of the ice-fields must have rendered the present Finland unin- 
habitable; but after the first settlement:" the most frequent relations of the people 
were evidently with the eastern tribesof
orth Russia, for nearly all the objects found 
east and west of Lake Ladoga are iJentical in material and workmanship. l,ater 
on, in the bronze age, and especially on the first introduction of iron, Scandinavian 
influences prevailed. Then there are e\'idences of Slavonic culture, after which, in 
the historic period proper, the Scandinavians are found to be in much closer contact 
with the people than the Russians. The struggle for ascendancy between the 
invaders from the sea and those advancing from the east often became a war of 
extermination, laying waste whole districts. In the midst of such conflicts between 
the foreign rulers of the land, it is surprising that the Finns were able to retain 
so much of their national characteristics. 
In the north Lapp influence was probably Yery marked, owing to crossings 
with tlU' l,'innish tribes of the Ostrobothnians and Quaens (Kainuläiset). In 18-19 
Andreas '\Varelius mentions a great many districts and hamlets in thc province of 
Uleäborg where the rural clement \\as mixed, and still partly spoke Lapponic. 
'\Vhether the Lapps ever occupied the southern provin('es is a moot question, although 
the local traditions are unanimous on the point, such names as Jaettiläiset, Hiidet, 
Jatulit, Jotunit, being still current in reference to those aborigines. The national 
legends speak of the struggles that the first Finnish immigrants had to sustain 
against the magicians ßllied with the powers of darkness, and in Finland as well as 
in Russia the Lapps, Samoyeds. ßnd all the northern Finns are regarded as 
wizards and enchanters. Several local names also point at the presence of Lapps in 
the south; but the absence of archæological remains of Lapp origin shows that they 
cannot have long sojourned in the land. )lore numerous are the traces of Teutonic 
elements on the southern seaùoard, and a few very old German words found in 
Finnish have induced Thomsen to suppose that the race formerly dwelt in the 
Russian plains bordering on the Baltic. 
The southern Finns are divided into two distinct families, the Tavastians and 
Karelians. The former occupy a triangle in the south-west, limited on the west 
and BOuth by the Swedes of the coast. They have been influenced mainly by 
Scandinavian culture, whereas the Karelians have been brought in contact chiefly 
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witb the Russians. According to Van Haartmann, the Tavastians, who call them- 
selves Hämiiläiset, are the typical Finns, with strong thick-set frames, broad head, 
features, and nose, square sboulders, large moutb, and small eyes, usually straigbt, 
but at times slightly oblique. The iris is always blue, varying from tbe ligbtest 
to the deepest azure. To these Finns the Russians formerly applied tbe expres8ion 
" Blue-eyed Chûdes." Tbe bail' is fair, and ewn of a yellowisb white, wbence tbe 
Russian saying, " Fair as a Finn." Thus, while tbe bracbycepbalous peoples of 
Central and '\Yest Europe are generally brown, those of Finland are pre-eminently a 
fair race. But tbe skin is not wbite, and tbey lack tbe transp"-Irent rosy tint of tbe 
fair Teutons, wbetber Scandinavians, Germans, or Anglo-Saxons. Tbe beard also 
is but sligbtly developed, and Tavastians are rarely met witb features answering 
to tbe idea of tbe beautiful as understood by tbe peoples of ". est Europe. 
Morally tbey are slow and dull, often moody, suspicious, spiteful, cbary of speecb, 
grateful for kindness, enduring, long-suffering in sickness and distress. Fatalists in 
a bigh degree, they represent tbe consenative element in tbe Finnisb nation. In 
the eleventb and twelftb centuries tbe centre of tbeir power seems to bave been 
much fartber east, between Lake Ladoga and the Nortbern D,"ina; but assailed 
by tbe Karelians on the nortb, and tbe Russians on the south, they were obliged to 
migrate westwards, altbough some 20,000 Tavastians are still said to d"ell in tbe 
eastern districts towards Petrozavodsk and Belozersk. 
Proceeding from west to east, a gmdual transition may be noticed between tbe 
'l'avastians and Karelians, 01' Karialäiset. The S n"oläiset, or people of Savolaks, 
in the Xy-Slott district, may be tak
n as the natural link between the two races. 
The Karelians, wbo occupy East .Finland propel', besides vast tracts in Russia, 
stretcbing as far as tbe neigbbourbood of the ""Lite Sea, are brach)"cepbalou"., like 
tbe Tavastians, but otberwise resemble them neitber in their features, stature, nor 
cbaracter. lIost of tbem are above tbe middle size, some being almost of gigantic 
proportions, witb slim, litbe, and elegant figures, l'l'gular features, straigbt and 
long nose, broad forehead, well-chiselled mouth. The eye is seldum oblique, like 
tbe :Mongolian, or ligbt blue, like the Tavastian, but of a deep grey blue, and the 
bail', mostly abundant and of a cbestnut colour, falls in tbick ringlets round tbe 
bead. They are generally cbeerful, lively, attractive, full of spontaneous vigour, 
but less peri'e,'ering than impulsive. Tbeir kindl)' disposition is no less pleasing 
tban their inborn grace, and even beauty. 
History frequently represents tbem engaged in warlike excursions. In 11
7 
and 118X tbey invade S\, celen .it8elf, penetrate tbrougb Lake )lälar, burn tbe city 
of Sigtuna, and kill tbe Bisbop of Lp"ala. Tbree ycars afterwards tbey burn .ÁLo, 
and dcstro)" all tbe Swedisb colonies in Finland. Later on, althougb evangelized 
hy tbe people of Xovgorod in tbe beginning of tbe tbirteenth century, tbey 
frequently attack them, but likewi8e join \\ ith them to fight tbe Swedes. By tbeir 
help also they drive tbe Tam;.tians from the sbores of Lake Ladoga. About H
.j() 
Castrèn estimated them at over 1,UOU,OOO, of whom 
JO,OOO were in Finland proper. 
Here they ba'"e increased to upwards of 1,000,000. 
On tbeir appearance in tbeir present homcs the Finns seem to ha\"e been scarcely 
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more civilised than are now the L grian tribes of East Russia and Sib2ria. They 
lived chietiy on the chase and fishing, possessing no more than a rudimC'ntary 
knowledge of agriculture, and unacquainted even with the art of preparing butter 
and cheese from the milk of their own flocks. Their religion, analogous to that of 
the Lapps and Samoyeds, seems to have been a sort of fetishism mingled with the 
shamanist practices of the )Iong.,lians. They relied more on the virtue of spells 
than the sword, and the poetic fancy inspired by their lunely solitudes was still 
further stimulated hy an excessive nen"ous sensitivene;;s, easily ri,.;ing to ecstasy. 
The Tavast.ians have little poetic genius, and are seldom heard to sing, whereas, 
besides their religious incantations, the Karelians posse;;s a s13re of national song, 
transmitted orall)" from age to a
e, and now embodied in the national epic known 
as the lÚtlemla, or "Land of Kaleva," the giant goù. Some of these songs were 
revealed by Schröter and Topelius, but they were first collected in one body of 
poetry by Elias Lönnrot in 183.j, and later on translated into Swedish hy Castrèn. 
The second edition of 18-H\ double the size of the first, consists of fi,-e 1'UIIOi, or 
cantos, making altogether 22,t;UO lines, all except the fiftie
,h dating from pagan 
times. The poetic language of the Finns is remarkably soft, harmonious, and rich. 
I,önnrot's dictionary' contains no less than 2UO,UOO words, including derivations. 
"Turanian" in speech, and probably also in origin, the Finns yieM in no respect 
to their neighbours, and their ambition is to take their place as equals amongst the 
European peoples. They arc on the whole certainly more acti ve, thrifty, and eSPlcially 
more honest than the surrounding races, and .Russian writers praise their endurance, 
prubity, and self-respect. Their good qualities may be partly ascribed to the 
relative degree of freedom they ha, e long enjoyed. During the Swedish rul9 they 
shared in all civil and pulitical rights, and most of the peasantry retained possession 
of the soil. At present nearly all can read and write, hut the pa:,sion for drink 
has kept many, especially in the north, still in a barbarous state. Distre!'<s is also 
chronic in several districts, and famine has often decimated the land. "-hen eoM 
and wet summers prevent the crops from ripening before the autumn frosts, want 
follows inevitably amongst the rural classes. Then the) are often I'educed to eat 
straw, or the bark of trees, mi
ing corn flour with" muuntain flour," a sort of 
meal composed of dried infusoria gathered on the beds of old lakes. In ISGf; 
one-fourth of the p:<ople in some districts perished of hunger, and the deaths were 
three times in excess of the births throughout the land. 
The blind are more numerous in Finland than in any other European country 
except Iceland. There were 4,000 stone hlind in 18..:3, besides over 4,000 partially 
so. This is ascribed in part to their smoky huts, vapour bath.., and sto'"es used in 
heating the places where they dry and thresh their corn. 
A portion of the country is exclu!<i,"ely occupied by the de:,cendants of the old 
Swedish invaders, whom the Finns call Ruotsaläisct. The Álalld Islands have been 
entirely Swedish since the twelfth century, and the Swedish colonisation of the 
mainland beg,m in tbe middle of the neJ..t century, after the conquests of BirgeI' 
Jarl. The 
wedes now occupy hesides some of the ,X,bo Islands, the cl)ast lands 
so 11th of Gamb Karleby, aad a strip 18 miles long west of the village of 
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Forsby, on the Gulf of Finland. The people marry only amongst themselves, 
and have retainc(l both their speech and national customs, thus keeping entirely 
aloof from the surrounding Finns. Elsewhcre the Swedes are met only in isulated 
groups, generally mixing "ith the natives, and ill the government of X)"land 
speaking both Finnish and Swedish. The Swedes number altogether about 2
O,OOO. 
Formerly the educated Finns affected to de;;pi;;e their native speech, looking on 
it as a sort of provincial patui:", although it po;;sessed a trani"lation of the Bible 
so early as 1548. nut a national revinll has since taken place, partly due to the 
"Cniwrsity of 1bo, and Finnish literature i:" now emancip:,ted frum Scandina, iall 
tutelage. From this time Loth races have enjoyed absolutely equal privileges, and 
since lSGH all schoolmasters, since 1H;2 all officials, have been bound to know Finnish. 
The earliest babitations of the Finns were little more than holes in the grouud 
roofed over. ThClse" ere !ò\uceecded by the so-called kotas, circular enclo"ures 
formed by poles resting against the trunk of a tree, some of which are still used as 
penthouses. But us dwelling" they were rcphced hy the pöl"tr, resemLling the 
Ru"sian i:ba, and formcd by pine 8tems prOl)ped one ag.linst tbe other, without 
windows or fl ues beyond narrow fi"sures, aud a trap under the roof to let the 
smoke e:"cape. An oven, a few utensil;;, cribs or troughs for the domestic animals, 
such was the only furniture of boveb where man amI beast lived huddled together. 
Some of these plillliti,'e dwelling:", such as they are described in the Karelian 
songs, are still met; but most of them ha'"e been enlarged, improved, separated 
from the staLles, and in other respect8 adapted to the requircment8 of a more 
civilised existence. 


TOPOGR-\PH\. 
THE oldest Finnish towns, lbo, Tavastebus, 'Yiborg, were grouped round the 
strongholds erected to protect the invaders and the Christian converts. In the 
north the country, po<:sessing no strategic importance, was openly settleù, stations 
being estaLlished at the river mouths exclu
ively fur purposes of barter. 
TorI/ell, fIeing the Sw
dish Haparanda across a branch of the ri,-er Torneà, is the 
outport of the T
app!', where they come to sell tbeir fisb and reindeer tongues. 
U/eàborg, the Finni"h '('Iu, is a far more important place, being the outlet for the 
resin, tar, and timber hrought down Ly the ri,-er 'Cleà (rlu Joki). Farther 
south, Bm/m,dad (Brabin) has oubtripped the old Swedish tuwn of Gam/a I{ar!eb!/, 
and on the ,..ame coast of the Gulf of Bothnia aro the ports of Jacobs/ad, or 
Pietnsaari, ..Y!/ Ilrtrll'fJp, Vasa, 
Yiko/ais/ad, Christil/estad, Bjöt'}1l borg; and 
Y!l
tad, 
the la;;t mentioned connected by submarine cable with Sweden. 
The olde
t city in Finland is .Åbo (Turku), for centaries the bulwark of tho 
Swedi"h posses:sions on the ca!ò:t coast of the HuItic. Here was raised their first 
strongholcl, .Aùohu:s, which !-till commands the moutb of the 
\.ura-joki Lelow the 
town. 1t8 roadstead, sheltered on the west Ly a group of i"lets and rocks, is 
eOIl\'eniently I'ituated near the 80uth-\\ est corner of the land, between the GUlf8 of 
Bothnia and Finland, and has consequently become one of the chief ports ill these 
waters. Ranking second in population, it takes the third place as a commercial 
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town, doing a large export trade, especially in timbcr, cereals, flour, and receiving 
in excharge manufactured goods, colonial produce, and raw cotton for the 
spinning-mills of the interior. Åbo was the seaL of the Xational Lniversity from 
1640 to 1827, and here Argelander composed Lis valuable catalugue of tLe stars; 
but the scholastic buildings and a library of 40,UlJU volumes having lJeen 
destroyed by fire, the University was removed to llelðillflfors. 
This city, birthplace of Nordenskjöld, is at once the largest and finest town in 
Finland. It has some handsome edifices, churches, promenades, a park, and a 


Fig. 106.-HELsINGFOR
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botanic garden, at prespnt the northernmost on the glohe. being a few miles 
nearer to the pole than those of Christiqnia, L psab, and St. J:>etersburg. The 
rniwr!>ity is rich in documents relating to Finland, and has become the centre of 
considerable scientific activity. But it is not 1>0 important as might be supposed 
from the official returns, fur hundreds inscribed on its rcgi!;ters reside outside the 
town, and e\'en abroad. Seawurds the place is defended by the formidable works 
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of Src(1bol"(J (",YiJ.pc)ri), crowning seyen rocky i"lcts which command tbe channel. 
Still IIelsingfors is lli:LÍnly a commercial town, doing a larg3 trade with England 
and Russia, though its shipping has recentl,y f<.111en off in consequence of the rail- 
way now running to Hangö Head, at the extreme south-west point of Finland, 
where the sea nmains open mnch longer than at any other port in the country. 
IIelsingfors is the chief entrepòt for the two inland towns of Tarast{'hll.
 
(llämeenlinna) and TlillllllC/:fol"s (Tampere), the so-culled" )Ianchester of Finland," 
with several factories of textile fabrics, and pnper-mills worked by water-power. 
East of Helsingfors are the small seaports of BOI"(J(I, Lori.
a, and Frcd('rik.
- 
hmml, nm" the latter of which are the extensi,-e Pytärlaks granite quarries. 
South-cast of it the fortified island of Kotka commands a roadstead, where is 
stationed a nayal flotilla. "Sear the Ru;;sian frontier the coast is broken b
' the 
bay, or rather fiord, of 1riúo/"!l ("
iipuri), at the northerú extremity of which 
stands the city of like name, ranking third for population, second for tnde, and 
fin;t for shipping. Large vessels, however, are obliged to "top at Tra.
lllUl, 
8 mill's farther south, and now defended by strong fortifications. I';t. Petersburg 
is thus protected on this side by a second Kronstadt. The SaÏma Canal, with its 
terminus at 'Yiborg, affords stmm communication to 1Villl/1all.
t/"m/(1_ 
Beyond the rdatively populous southern seaboard, there is only one town (}f 
any importance in the interiur. This is IlllOpio, capital of a govprnment, and 
founded in ] jiG on an islet in Lake Kalla, about milway between Ladoga aUf I 
Uleäborg. Its pro;;perity is due to its re
-in and timber trade. Xy-Sloft-that is, 
"N e" castle," or SaYulinna-is merely a small borough between L.lkes IIaukivesi 
and Pihlcja,'esi, nobble mainly for its picturesque S\\edish castle. I{e!.-sllOll1l, on 
Lake Ladoga, is also an old stronghold, which, like Sr/"dufm! at the 11orth-west 
angle of the sallie lake, is now engaged in the timber Dnd granite trade. 


)I\TERI-\L PROGRfSS.-NATl:'RAL REsol:'RCEs.-Ixu\."sTRlI's. 


TlI HI(:- to the de\"elopment of its agriculture, indu
tries, and trade, the 
population of Finland is iñcreasing ,"cry rapidly, having nearly quadrupled since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and douhled since V\l.j, though checked by 
the famine of IRG
, when nearly 100,000 perished of hUllger and typhus. On the 
southern seaboard there arc already nearly twenty, and in the government of 
Xyhnd OWl' thirty inhabitants to the square mile, but elsewhere the ratio. falls to 
one-third of those fi
ures. 1t shou1d, however, be obscned that of all regions 
!'<ituated under the same latitude, Finland is the most den"ely peüpled and the 
best culti '"ate(1. 
\lthough enjoying a le;;<: f.wourctble dim tte,since the isothermals 
are here deflected southwards, she bas a f tr larger relative population in a given 
area than the portions of 
camlinavia lying beyond the sixt.ieth parallel. Xor 
has immigration much to do with t,he increase. In tLe gon
rnment of "Tiborg- 
there are sume old settlements of Russian peasantry, who bave retained their 
religion, which is that of thousands of Karelians, formerly evangelized by the 
:Xu'"gorod RW5sians. Eut, apart from the military and official,;:, tbere are no more 
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than 6,000 Russians in Finland; the Germans, mostly engaged in trade and 
industry, are five times less numerous; and there are about 1,00n Gipsies near the 
Russian frontier. 
On the other hand, there is a considerable outward flow of the population. In 
lSG4 there were nearly 1.3,000 Finlanders in 
t. Pet.ersburg, and Quaens and 


Fig. I07.-'VIBOl<G AXD ITS FIORD. 
Reale 1 : 605.000. 
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Finns are constant.ly mingling with the Lapps, 
wedes, and KOr\ngians on the 
shores of th(' Frozen Ocean and Gulf of Bothnia. 
ome have passed thence 
across the Atlantic, and the little Finnish colon
- at Hancock, in :Michigan, supports 
8 paper in the national language. 
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Industry is still in its infancy, four-fifths of the population being engaged 
exclusively in agriculture. Yet not more than the forty-fourth part of the land 
l}as been brought under cultivation, all the rest consisting of dunes, fens, lakes, 
forests, or fallow tracts." The yield of corn is inadequate to the demand, and flour 
is yearly imported from Russia in exchange for horses, cattle, milk, butter, cheese, 
fish, and game. But the staple exports are timber, tar, and resin. As in Sweden, 
the forests are consumed in the most reckless manner. About half of them belong 
to the Government, which, however, supplies le"-'s than one-fourth the quantity of 
timber brought to the market by private enterprise. 
)lost of the land is owneù, if not by the actual tillers, at least by the peasantry. 
:More than half of the agriculturists are either small farmers or day labourers, but 


Fig. 108.-X1 SLOTT. 
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serfdom never existed in Swedish Finland. I':everal estates of the nobles, 
howe....er, enjoy important privileges, and are not burdened to the same extent as 
those held by the peasantry. The Crown lands are mostly lensed to hC'reditary 
holders, who haye the right of purchasing them on conditions settled beforehand. 
By paying a three years' rent they become proprietor!: of the estates held by them. t 
Finland abounds in minera},., gold, 8ilver, lead, zinc, (;opper, tin, and iron; 


. 2'25 per cmt. under tilla
p. 0',.) per cent. fallow. fr7 per cent. forest. 40 per cent. watcr nnd waste. 
t In 11\,5 the land was dhided amongst 106.412 proprietors. The peasants o\\ned ;;0,014.000; the 
Crown, 3
,2,5, i 49; noblemen, õ,8(j" i JO; municipil corporation8, lÕO,IJOO; churches and monasteries, 
19,5211 acreø. 
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but the want of highways and the severity of the climate prevent the development 
of the mining industry. Even the fine granite, porpbyry, and marble quarries are 
worked only where the stone can be shipped at once fur the coast towns. The 
iron business alone has acquircd importance, although the furnaces are mainly 
supplied with bog-iron ores, of which about 3.3,000 tons are annually raised. In 
the south a great many underground mines have been abandoned, and tbe mineral 
industry is continually retiring fartber north. 
Resides its metal works, Finland has several flourishing "pinning and weaving 
factories and paper-mills, the latter largely supplied, as in Sweden, with the raw 
material from the forests. Ship-building is also actively carried on. especially on 
the Gulf of Botbnia, and the mercantile navy of Finland is relatively one of the 
large:st in Europe. The shipping trade has nearly trebled during the last twelve 
years, and to this must be udded a large frontier traffic with Russia tbrough 
Lake Ladoga and the ,\Yiborg and St. Petersburg railway. Quantities of German 
wares are also smuggled aeross the border, and tbe old praeti"e of" dumb trade" 
still survives in several places. The peasantry bringin'g' tbeir farm produce in the 
steamers across Lake Laduga fur the St. Petersburg market leave it at certain 
points, ticketed with tbeir names and the amount, returning at a fixed time for 
the money, without a word being exchanged on either side. 


R.-\J LW.-\ YS.- Tm,EGR-\ PHS.-GOVERX
IE:ST. 


I
 the south a line of railway runs nearly parallel with the coast between 
'\'
iborg and Hangii, with branches to lIelsingfors, ...\.bo, and Tammerfors. The 
system is to be extended north-west to Yasa, and thence to l"leâborg, u.nder the sixty- 
fifth paranel, and tbe ground has even been partly sun-eyed for a projected line to 
Torned, so that in a few years the Swedish and Finnish systems will probably 
meet on the banks of the Torneå, near the arctic circle. All the coast towns are also 
connected by regular steam service, while small steamboats and tugs, p
netrating 
to the heart uf the country through the twenty-eight lock8 of the SaÏma Canal, 
connect "
iborg with Kuopio, and even with Idensalmi, 2--10 miles in a straight line 
from the eoa
t, and :100 including the windings. C'ompared with similar works in 
Russia, those of Finland are remarkable for their excellence und solidity. A 
canal 300 miles lung has recently bepn projected to connect the Gulf of Dotbnia 
with the 'Yhite Sea, by taking advantage of several rivers and the great Lake Top, 
tbe Top-ozero of the Russians. Tbe highways are amungst th(' hest in Europe. 
The pustal and telegraph services arc r<>latively far more developed than in 
Russia, as might be supposed from the generally higher standard of education. 
Yet the public schools are far from numerous, and in 1
ì7 the primary schools 
"ere attenled by no mora than some 20,000 children-the 273 lyceums and 
secondary schools by 4,2,10 only. 
Iost of the children learn reading and singing 
at home, or in the ambulatory schools supported by the communes, aud moving 
every two or three months from hamlet to hamlet. But writing is much neglected 
in these migrating institutions, and while nearly all the children can read, scarcely 
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one in twenty can write in the northern prO\ince of "Lleäborg. Even in some of 
the southern districts, \\ here fi"wcl "chools are numerous, no more than one-third of 
the pupils acqnire this art. The 
wecles of Finland are always comparatively better 
in"tructed thlul the Finns pruper. The fir"t 
"edish new"paper appeared at 1bo 
in 1771, the first Finnish in 177G, since \\ hen periodiealliterature has made rapitl 
progress. Half of all tbe journal" are published in the capital. 
The Gr.\nd Duchy of Finlanù is united to Ru"sia hoth in the person of the 
Czar and in all its outward relations. The .administration of foreign affairs is the 
S:ime for both countries, and 
several departments, such as the 
telegraphic service, are under 
Russian control. The local 
government, wbich in all essen- 
tials has preserved the old 

wedish constitution, is in prin- 
ciple an absolute monarchy ac- 
cording to the forms of the 
ancient Swedi,..h monarchy. TIut 
these forms have been modified 
by the Czar, who annexed the 
country as his personal "pro- 
perty," and gave it certain 
statutes in l$u
'. .As" Grand 
Duke of Finland," he has, in the 
terms of the constitution, " full 
power to govern. pacify, con- 
ciliate, and defend the Grand 
Duchy, grant parùons in cases 
aff(.cting life, honour, and pro- 
perty, and appoint at his guod 
pleasure to all the offices of 
the State." lIe is represented 
at IIel:-ingfors by a Governor- 
General, \\ ho is at once the 
highest military functionary and 
President of the 
enate. ThcCz!lr 
also names a :Minister 01 ::State, 
who mUi't be a Finlander, amI \\ ho sllbmit8 to him all matters reserved for imperial 
decision. The Senate, which sits at Helsingfors, is entirely appointed hy the Emperor, 
and eompri,;es two" departmen t "," those of j lI"tice and aù mi ni,'Ìra tion, eac b consi'iting 
of nine members. 
\. procurator-general. named hy the Grand Duke, a"sists at the 
meetings of the Senate to control its deci,..ions, and point out the limits of its func- 
tiuns, for in all important matters reference must be made to the imperial pleasure. 
The go\"ernor deli\"ers his opinion imleppndently in the minutes of the deliberationf'. 
160 
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The national representation, or " Diet," which shares with tbe Czar a portion of 
the legislative functions, consi"ts of 200 members belonging to the four estate
- 
nobility, Lutheran clergy, burgesses, and peasantry-since 1863 meeting every 
five years, each in a separate hall. In certain cases, however, they may deliberate, 
but not vote together. The unanimity of the four orders is 'required for all hws 
affecting the constitution, privileges, and taxation, nor can any troops be raised 
without their unanimous consent. EoI' the rest, the Diet di"cu
scs only such 
matters as are submitted to it by the governor, being in all other respects limih'd 
to the right of petition. To the address of the llW5sian governur the Finns and 
Swedes reply in their respective tongues, and, to avoid jealousy, the answers are 
often made in French. All the noble families are represented in the Diet by the 
head of the bouse, while the other three ord\:"rs elect their represenhttives, professors 
voting with the clergy. Ship-owners, proprietors of real property, the leading' 
burgessel':, manufacturers, and all exercising any privileged calling arc included 
in the order of the burgðses, who name a deputy for every 6,000 of the urban 
population. The rural electors include all landed proprietors ana flrmers under 
the Crown, and each .of the fifty-nine judiciary distri
ts returns a deputy. 
For administrative purposes the country is divided into eight governments, or 
läu, subdi"idcd into bailiwicks (l/äradcJ") and communes, which manage their own 
affairs under the control of the governor, registrars, and other Crown functionaries. 
The towns, forming several administrati,-e districts, have a :Municil-ial Council, 
elected for three years, and one or two burgomasters chosen by the Czar from the 
three candidates returned by the greatest number of votes. 
The Swedish code of 1734 is still in operation, though modified in several 
particulars. The fifty-nine district courts of first instance are often moved from 
village to village, and consist of a judge, with at least fi,'e peasants, chosen from 
amongst thuse of" good repute; " that is, at the pleasure of the governor. In tbe 
towns tbe burgomaster presides over the municipal court", and above all are the 
three courts of Äbo, :Kikolaistad, and "Tiborg, and the High Court, consisting of the 
section of the Senate forming the department of justice. Capital punishment, 
still legally existing, has not been enforced for half a century. 
The army, formed legally of volunteer8 alone, may be raised to 10,000 men, 
but during the last few years it has been reduced to a battalion of about t'00, 
serving in the interior under native officers. 
Finland, like Swcden, has its State religion, the Lutheran, and except the 
Orthodox Russian, no other confes--;ion has yet been authorised to fOrIp separate 
congregations. Eyen the Jews, numbering about 500, are only allowed to reside 
in the country in virtue of sppcial permits, and cannot be naturalisecl. The 
country is divided into 3 bishoprics, 4.j priories, 
8G Ftrishes, and 91 congrega- 
tions, with about 900 ecclf õÏastics of all orders. :-;ince 1
(jü the inspection of the 
I5chools has been transferred from the clergy to the communes. 
The Budget averages about J:l,200,OOO, with a puhlic debt of f:!,-!OO,OOO. 
Cities are only distingui,.hcd from to\\ ns and villages by commercial and muni- 
cipal pri,ileges. The population of the chief places will be found in the Appendix. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE BALTIC PROVIl'CER 


(ESTlIU'IA, LI,"O
IA, Kt:RLA
D.) 


HE three governments, collectively known as the U Baltic Provinces," 
I are separated by no natural landmarks from the rest of the empire. 
I On the north-ea<;t alone, Lakes Pskov and Peipus, with the river 
Sarova, serve as the frontier-line towards the government of St. 
Petersburg. But on the south-east and south the boundaries, now 
following tbe course of a ri,er, now crossing forests and marshes, are purely 
conventioual. In its lower course the Dvina waters Livonia and Kurland, 
but it has otherwise served in a very small degree to give the Baltic Provinces 
their cohesion and common destiny. Such unity as they .possess is derived 
rather f!"Om the sea, which, through the Gulf of Riga, penetrates far inland, 
and w,.,.hes all their coast;;. By sea also came the German immigrants, who have 
since become the chief landed p!"Oprietors, nobles, aud traders, thus mouopolizing 
the bulk of the national wealth. Though no longer the political rulers, these 
invaders lìavc retained a preponderating influence, due to their social standing 
and superior instruction, and they have thus imparted a special character to the 
corner of tbe Russian Empire occupied by them. Through the indigenous 
element these lands are further distinguished from the surrounding provinces, 
although Letts are also found in Vitebsk, Sarnojitians in Kovna, and Ebstes in 
S1. Petersbur
. 
On tbe other hand, these governments possess no political autonomy, such as 
that of Finland, nor even any administrative unity. Their general sto.ltistics have 
lung been fused with thuse of the re"t of the empire, of which they form one of tIle 
most important districts, not in extent, but in relative population and commercial 
activity. 


PHYSJCU, FE-\TL'RES.-RIVER B \SIXS. 
THOL"GH generally consisting of lowlands ri",ing little above sea-level, they are 
still ,-aried by a few hilly tracts, forming a sort of water-parting between the 
Baltic plains and tbe interior, but interrupted at several points tbrough wbieh the 
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streams flow either way. In Esthonia the land ri"es somewhat rapidly abo\'e the 
west coast, here and there forming 
andstone and old limestone cliffs, which the 
Germans here call Glinfen, no doubt the same word as the Danish klint. Farther 
east a few hillocks rise abon' the low grounds, but there are no real hills except in 
the north-east, where several occur 3uu feet high, and one, the Emmo )1äggi, or 
":\1other l\Iountain," reaches an elemtion of 00.) feet. The small Esthonian 
ranges fall southwards towards the Li \'onian frontier, but beyond the plains 
watered by the Embach, or Emba, the ground rises on either side of Lake Yirz-järv, 
the largcst comprised entirely within the Baltic Provinces. . 
East of this lake the chain of hills gradually 
preads out, forming a bruad 
plateau commanded by the l\1unna l\1äggi (l,OüO feet), the culminating point of 
Livonia. This plateau, broken by deep wooded gorges, stretches s,mth-eastwards 
towards the" Devii's l\Iountain," and beyond it into the gùvernments of Pskov 
and Vitebsk, while a lateml 
pur runs south-west between the Aa and Ih-ina, here 
forming tbe so-calII'd ,,"',.. end ish Switzerland," a charming and romantic tract, 
studded with hundreds of lakelets. 
South of the D\ina, Kurland forms another plateau, skirting the river as far 
:IS the Mitau plain, lying only a few yards above sea-Iewl, amI Reparated by the 
valley of the Aa from the triangular peninsula projecting between the Gulf of 
Riga and the Baltic. This peninsula is another "Switzerland," like that of 
Livonia, consisting of a wooded plateau with contours broken into numerous 
headlands, and reflecting its foliage in the waters of small lacustrine b:lsins. It 
terminates northwards with the so-called" Blue )1ountains " and C.Jpe Domesnæs, 
which projects into the water like tIle prow of a vessel. Southwards the sandy 
I
altic coast is mostly fringed with dunes, which formerly moved inland under 
the WI'st winds, but are now arrested by palings, or bound together by planta- 
tions. 
The Baltic Provinces lie altogether within the zone of the Scandina,'ian and 
Finnish erratic boulders. Numerous äS:lr, like those of Sweden, occur in the 
island of Ö"el and on the Esthonian plains. The striæ and other marks of glacial 
ßction are visiLle t,o a height of 400 feet on the hillsides, and beneath the roots 
of' the trees or in the peat beds the peasantry often find masses of granitic 
detritus brought from 
candinaviß, and mingled with a glacial clay analogous to 
the till or boulder clay of Great Ihitain. The bouldcrs are met wherever the 
land has not yet been reclaimed, and some have even been landed on )Iunna )Iäggi. 
As in Finland and Sweden, thc hills are in many places regularly scored from 
north-west to south-east, the surface looking as if it had been furrowed by 
gigantic ploughs. The parallel deprcs
ions left Letween the forests now form 
la('u"trine basins. 
'While the land is suL
iding on the East Prussian coast, it is rising in the 
Baltic Provinces, or at least in E4honia, having risen 2.4 inches between 18
2 
and 183ï in Revel Harbour. Here, however, the mo\'ernent is mm.h slower than 
011 the :-;wedi",h side of the Gulf of Dothnia. 
These provinces Lelong to several river basins. III the north-east the 



drainage is to Luke Peipus, and through the Xarova to the Gulf of Finland. 
In tbe west the Pernau, Li,'onian .Aa, Dvina, and Kurland .Aa flow to the 
Gulf of Riga, while the Windau und the less important streams fall into the Baltic. 
X one of them are of any size except the Dvina (Düna of the Germans, Daugava of 
the Letts, Zapadnayu D\ina, or "Testern Dvina, of the Russians), which discharges 
about 18,000 cubic feet per second, draining a tûtal area of 30,000 squarc miles, 
where there is an approximate annual rainfall of 20 incbl'''. G'lthering the 
waters of the western and 
southern V uldai slopes, the 
Dvina flows first south-wcst, 
below Yitebsk trending west 
and north-we
t, its low and 
marshy banks in many places 
r-:taining the traces of former 
beds. 
\ccording to the pre- 
sent relief of the land its 
natural course would be 
southwards to the Dnieper. 
But the changes of lewl, or 
the erosions produced in the 
course of ages, have enabled 
it to open a passage between 
the Silurian plateaux of 
Livonia and Kurland, and 
thus reach the Baltic. In 
the rocky regions the navi- 
gation is seriously obstructed 
by rapids, gi "ing a total fall 
of about Ii-! feet in87 miles, 
but ,'cry unequally distri- 
buted. 
Below Riga the river 
ramifies into several 
branches, winding through 
an old lacustrine bed for- 
merly separated from the sea 
by a range of dunes. Little 
Dvina, Red Dvina, Old D\ ilia, und similar names recall the ,agaries of tbe 
stream, and sundry structures-forts, mills, dykes, and the like-are figurcd on 
the maps, now to the north, now to the south of the ship channel. Near ils 
mouth it is joined by the Kurland .Aa, known in its lower courses as the Bolder 
Aa. About 4 miles from the junction the .Aa hus recently thrown off a branch 
directly to the Gulf of Riga, and it may thus sooner or later cease to be an affluent 
of the Dvina. 
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Fig. 110.-PARALLEL HILLS OF DORrAT. 
l3cale 1 : 300,000. 
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After leaving the" "r endish Switzerland" through a deep defile, the Livonian 
Aa enters the lowlands, and turning north-west, now flows directly to the Gulf of 
Riga. But the cresccnt-shaped rivulets and strings of lakelets still partly com- 
municating with the Dvina show that the Au. itself was also a tributary of the 
main stream. 
:North Livonia offen, another curious instance of shifting river heds. The 
Virz-järv, or "'Vhite Lake," occupies an area of about 106 square miles in 
the centre of the depression, stretching south of the Esthonian plateau and 
declivities. Through a valley in the north-east corner of this lacustrine basin 


Fig. 11l.-SHIFTIl<O DELTA OF THE DVINA AND AA RIVERS. 
Bcale 1 : 800,000. 
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the Emhach escapes to Lake Peipus anrl the Xarova. But another valley in the 
north-west corner, evidently a western continuation of that of the EmhacL, runs 
to the depres
ion through whieh now fluws the Fellin to the Pernau nnd Gulf of 
lliga. l-
,thonia was tbus formerly separated hya continuous stream from the 
mainland. But, in consequence of tbe uphca\ al now going OIl, the outflow of the 
Virz-jiirv we"twards to the Gulf' of lliga has been interrupted, and the lake 
itself is now 112 feet abO\e sca-level. There was douhtless a time when 
Esthonia was an island, like those of Üsel, Dagö, "T urlll!'!, lIIöön, now lying off its 
west eoa,-t between the Gulf of Riga and the Baltic. ,From their outlines, relief, 
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and geological formation, these islands and Esthonia are evidentl
' one land. 
The continental portion has remained almost insular, thanks to the deep valleys 


Fig. 112.-EsTHosrA" IsLASJ>S. 
ScaJe 1 : 985,000. 
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furrowing it east and west, and the islands are merely its fragmentary continua- 
tion seawards. 


ETHNOLOGY: TilE ESTHOXIAXS. 


THE Baltic Provinces are sometimes, but improperly, called the "German 
Provinces," for the bulk of the inbabitants are by no means Gcr
aIl. The 
Teutonic invaders have remained what they were seven hundred years ago, aliens 
in the laud, which still mainly belongs to the Letts and Ehstes. 
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The Ebstes are kinsmen of tbe Finns dwelling on the northern side of the 
Gulf of }'inland. The name occurs in numbers of old records, from Tacitus and 
Ptolemy to Jordanes and tbe Bcandinavian sagas, under the various forms of 
Ostioncs, ..Aesthiéri, I>stes, Aistones. The Letts call them Igaunas, or " Expelled," 
but the natiunal name is Tallopoëg, or "Earth-born," or else :Marahvas, 
"Landsmen." Their domain extends far beyond Esthonia itself, comprising 
most of 
orth Livonia, besides numerous tracts beyond I
ake Peipus in the govern- 
ments of St. Petersburg, Pskov, and Yitebsk. In 1870 tlwy numbered altogether 
nearly 800,000, including several isolated communities, such as those south of the 
"Devil's :Muuntain," grouped in villages or scattered in solitary farmsteads. 
The Rpeech of tbese southern Ehstes differs considerably from that of their 
northern brethren, having been brgely modified by Lett influences. 

\part from local differences, the Ehstes, on the whule, clo",cly resemble tbe 
Tavastian Finns, and it is generally admit.ted that they 1clong to tbe same 
branch of the f!reat Finnish family. )Iany have flat features, oblique eyelids, 
a somewhat )Iongolian cast of countenance, lJIue eyes, light blonde and often 
yello\\ish hair. Those of the interior, long subject to great hardships and oppres- 
sion, are described as of smaller stature and feebler frames than those of the coast. 
In their incessant struggles with the Danes and Germans they displayed great 
endurance and courage. But, in return for the loss of freedom, tbey at least 
received from their concluerors tbe germs of a higher culture. "
hen first brought 
into contact with the Tcutons they seem to have been still little better than 
savages, with no knowledge of the horse or dog, and no grain except barley. 
Their dwellings", pre tents of skins, like those of the Samoyeds, but after the 
eleventh century they began to build wooden forts and houses, and became 
formidable pirates 011 the high seas. Even still they retain several of tbeir 
pl'imiti,'e eu",toms, e"peeially those associated with marriage. The bride still 
hides on the arrival of the wedding procession, and must be carried off with 
seeming violence. On entering her new home sbe is saluted by the brotber- 
in-law witb a slap in the face, as a token of what awaits bel' in her wedded 
life. 
Pntil recently, wben raised by ",uperior intelligence 01' fortune to tbe mnk of 
citizens or noble
, tbe Ebstes became ipso facto Germans, changing their 
nationality'" itb the cbange in tbeir social position, so generally accepted was tbe 
idea that all Ebstes, as such, were doomed to serfdom. There was a time wben 
DcutlJclt \\ as synonymous with lonl or freeman, and wben tbe serfs of wbatever 
race were called Un-Deutsche. But this has ceaser! to be tbe case since Estbonian bas 
become a literary language, and may be spoken without a sense of shame. 
:Notwitllstanding tbeir pbysical resemblance to the Tavastians, the Ebstes differ 
remarkably from them ill their love of poetry, extempore rbyming, and constant 
flow of song even while at work. Tbeir musical speech, rich in harmonious 
vocalisation, but poor in consonants, is well suited for poetic composition, and in 
numy remote hamlets the heroic songs in praise of tbeir forefathers are still 
hC3.rd. Kreutzwald was thus enabled to collect the fragments of wbich he 
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composed the Kalevipoëg, "Sons of Kalevi," a poem, however, which contains 
nothing but simple traditions put into modern ..-erse-no original songs, such as 
those of the Karelian Kaleva. At present six or eight journals appear in Revel, 
Dorpat. and St. Petersburg, in \\hich social and political questions are discussed 
in the national tongue. 
The people who giYe their name to Livonia, or Liefland. ha,-e nearly ceased to 
be, and scarcely any traces of thpm remain in the pro,iuce ib;'elf. In tbe twelfth 
century the German invaders found the Lives on both banks of the D\ ina, and 
geographical names enable us to verify their fonner presence in the region 
stretching from the coast to Sebej, in the gowrnment of Yitebsk. But in lR16 
the language had so far disappeared that it was found barely possible to compose 
a shurt grammar and dictionary by taxing the memory of a few aged pprsons. 
In this wa
' the Livonian dialect, like the Ehste of Finnic stock, was preserved to 
science. The only Lins still surviving as a distinct nationality occupy some of 
the coast forests not in Livonia. but in the peninsula of Kurland, terminating at 
Cape Domesnæs. They number about :2,000, but their speech is 80 mixed 
with Lettish words and phrases, that it is little hetter than a jargon. On the 
other hand. the Lettish itself betrays in Li,-onia decided Finno-Livonian 
influences. 
The Krevinian, another Finnish dialect also spoken in Kurland by a few 
thousand individuals near Bauske, south of l\Iitau, has completely disappeared 
since the beginni.ng of the century, leaving nothing behind it except an incomplete 
glossary. In 1
46 Sjögren could disco\-er no more than ten Krevinians who 
retained a famt recollection of their national speech. The same tlte has 0\'('1'- 
taken the Kûrs, the Kors of Rusi"ian records, who gave their name to Kurland. 
They are supposed to have been originally Finns, but in the twelfth century had 
already been as
imilated to the Letts, as have m>arly all the descendants of the 
Lives. There are still a few families between Goldingen and Hasenpoth, north- 
east of I,ihau, who claim descent from the "Kûr Kings." These" Kings," 
mentioned for the first time in 1320, were free peasants, exempt from statute 
labour, taxes, and military sen-ice. They are generally believed to descend from 
Kûr princes who bad voluntarily submitted to tbe Germans. They marry only 
anlOng"t themselves, but lost their privileges in 1854. and in 1865 had been 
reduced to about 4UU in seven villages. 


THE LETTS. 


THE Letts, who have supplanted the Lives, are of .Aryan speech, akin to the 
Lithuanians and to the old Borussians, or Prussians, now a"similated to the 
Germans. They call themselves Latvis-that is, Lithuanians-and their old 
Russian name, Letgola, evidently the same word as Latwin-Galas. means "end 
of Lithuania." Their purest and fonnerly most warlike tribe is that of the Semi- 
galians, or Jeme-Galas; that is, 
Ien of the" Land's End." They occupy an exten- 
sive tract, including South LiY"onia, nearly all Kurland, the right bank of the Dvina 
161 
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below Drissa, in the government of Vitebsk, and a small port.ion of Kovno. Jordan 
estimates them at 1,100,000, and tbey are rapidly increasing by excess of 
births 0.1'1' deaths. Tliey live as settled agriculturists mostly in isolated 
farmsteads, so that compact villages, such as those of Esthonia, are rare in tht'ir 
territory. Their language, formerly but little developed, notwithstanding its 
beauty, is now carefully studied and highly appreciated by those who speak it. 
According to Schleicher it is related to Lithuanian (of all European toilgues the 
nearest to Sanskrit) as Italian is to Latin. The first scientific grammar, 
that of Stender, appeared at the end of the last century, and in 18i6 there 
circulated five Lettish journals amongst about 20,000 subscribers. There are 
numerous translations, including the works of Schiller and Shakspere, and in 
1844 an important collection of national songs was published by Biitner, siilce 
followed by several others, one of the most complete of whicù was issued by the 
:Moscow Anthropological Society. 
The most striking feature of these songs is their primitive character. German 
Christian culture has hitherto had but slight influence on a people who retained 
p1gan altars down to the eighteenth century, and e\-en so late as 1
;J5. In their 
songs they have pi'eserved the names of the old divinities, Perkunas, or Thunder; 
Laïmé, or Fortune; Liga, goddess of pleasure. 
Iarriage, as here described, 
always takes the form of an abduction, and in these poems traces even occur of an 
age when marriage with a sister was preferred to the risk attending the abduction 
of a stranger. 
There are no grand epics, but their simple quatrains still breatbe tbe spirit of 
a warlike and even victorious epoch when they" burnt the strongholds of the 
Russians," "challenged the Polack to enter their land," or "met the foe on the 
deep." TIut their relations with the Germans and Russians are on tbe wbole 
described in words of hatred or despair. "0 Riga, Riga, thou art f,âr, wry fair! 
but who made thee fair l' The IJondage of the Livonians!" "Ob! had I but 
<ill tbat money slceping beneath the waves, I would buy the castle of Riga, 
Germans and all, and treat them as they treated me; I would make them dance 
on hot stones." Despondency is the prevailing tone: "Oh, my God! wbither 
shall I flee? The woods are full of wolves amI bears, the fields are full of 
despots. Oh, my God! punish my father, punish my motber, who brougbt me 
up in this land of bondage! " And withal, how much fresbncss, delicacy, and 
love in most of these songs, and what depth of thought in the following quatrain, 
which should be realiscd in all tbe Baltic l'rovinees, and in all the world: .. I 
would not be raised, I would not be lowered, I would but Ii VI' eq ual amongst 
my equals." 


SWEIlF.S.-SL-\ VS.-GER:\IAr\S. 


THE Swedes already estal)lisbed in Finland also obtained a footing in Estbonia 
and Livonia. Un the Livonian side of the Gulf of Riga have been found seveml 
of those grollp
 of stones so peculiarly Scandinavian, representing the decks of 
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vessels, and attributed to Scanian or 
orse immigrants of the first period of the 
)Iiddle Ages, anterior to the Vanish invaders who overran Esthonia in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Their presence is also revealed by numerous 
Scandinayian graves and the Xorse names of sC\"eral places, notably the islands 
of Dagö, ,\
 orms, Odemholm, X uckö, J.Iogö, Kuhnö, Runö. They arrived in 
still g-re.lter numbers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centurie
, when Esthonia 
and Livonia formed temporarily a put of the S" edish domain. But they are 
now reduced to a few thousands in Oagä and other F ::;thonian i::;lands, where they 
call themselves Eibofolket, or .. J:..landers." In Runö they remained free, all 
equally owners of land and sea. 
The Slav elements are still more strongly represented than the Xorse in these 
lands. Thousands of Poles settled, especially in Kurland while it was incorporated 
with Poland, from 13(jl to 17G5, and there are still ahout 15,000 in the 
three provinces. The Russians began their invasions early in the eleventh 
century, when they founded Derpt (Dorpat) and other to\\ ns. But their military 
colonisation was arrested by the German conquest. Later on, the religious 
persecutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries drm'e hither many 
Raskolniks from :hruscovy. There are 
.OllO in one of the suburbs of Riga, and 
over 20,000 in all the country, besides about 30,IJOU other Russians settled mostly 
in towns, and e::;pecially in Riga. 
Some 
O,OOO Ehstes amI 50,000 Letts profess the Orthodox Greek religion, 
mo,tly converted since the great famine of 1840 and 18.H. The peasantry 
hoped, by adopting " the religion of the Czar," to recover the lands of which they 
had been deprived by the German nobles. In the years 1843 and 1846 alone 
60,000 conformed, but this ha' ing in no way bettered their pro!"pects, their 
zeal abated, and was even partly followed by a reactionary movement. 
The Germans" ere long the political rulers, and even when they had ceased 
to rule with the sword, they continued to do so with their wealth, for they had 
usurped all the lands and monopolized the trade of the country. Their first 
appearance at the mouth of the Dvinii in lUg was as shipwrecked mariners: 
being well received, they returned as traders, and finally assumed the rôle of 
proselytizers and masters. Strongholds and fortified convents of cloistered 
knights crowned every summit, completely commanding all the lund, while 
trading places were founded in fa,"ourable spots for the development of intercourse 
hetwcen the Baltic and Central Russia. Thus arose abo\e the enslin-I'd natives 
two almost exclusively Germanic classes, the landed aristocracy and the lturgesses, 
who after ßeven hundred years still rttain much of their former power. They built 
cities, laid down highways, officially converted the Lett8 and Ehstes first to 
the Roman, then to the Reformed religion. They impo
ed tithes and taxes, but 
they failed utterly to Teutonise the people, and they do not at present numLer, 
probahly, more than one-fifteenth of the population. They are e'"en relatively 
diminishing, the birth rate being lower in the urban than the ruml districts. 
The discrepancies in thè btatistical returns are probably due to the fact thl?t the 
JC\\ s, upwards of 40,000, are frequently included amongst the Germans. The 
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wealthy townsfolk speak German, while the peasantry, labourers, and even artisans 
still cling to the old national speech.- 
To the pepod of "Germ:mi
ation " has succeeded one of "Russification," a 
term already employed by Catherine II. In 183.3 the Russian civil code was 
introduced, and the use of Russian in official correspondence was pre"crihed in 
1850, and again in ISH7. In 1877 the administration of the municipalities was 
taken from the p,'i,'ilcged German corporations, and the election of mUlJicipal 
councillors intrusted to all the inhabitants complying with certain property and 
education-tl qualifications. The correspondence of these municipalities is still 
conduct
d "till furthcr orders" in German, but it is to be replaced by Russian 
in due course. In the prim:Jry schools, over 500 in Esthonia, instruction 
iiJ always given in the native tongues, Gel'llun retaining possession of tbe 
secondary amI higher schools. nut tho Government is taking steps for the 
"Russification of the schools," and in the training institutions Russian already 
prevails, and milituy service is shortened in favour only of those able to converse 
in t.he language of their Sb,'onic officers. 
Huring the Germanic tenure the condition of the natives was truly wretched. 
Amputation of the leg was the leg,ll punishment of runaway serfs, and even now 
tbe Esthonian mother still tLreatens her child with the words, Sah (/lleh! 
" The Saxon comcs !" The Lett mother in th0 s_lIne way usc" the term Vah;:,ec!t, 
which means f'Tl-'rman, and is at the same tilll3 the grossest insult. you can offer 
a Lett. Under Swedish rule the condition of the serfs wa., somewhat bettered, 
especially in tbe matter of statute labour. Rut after the expul
ion of the Swedes 
},y the Russians the pri,-ileges of the German lords were rcvived amI confirmed 
by imperial charter, anrl mOit of the !awl.. of the peasantry again confiscated. 

ermoIll lasted till iSH> and iSW, when tl13 p30ple wer
 everywhere eman- 
cipated, but received no right of any sort to the land, allli thc local magistracy 
was left in the hands of the old proprietors. Since 11;.'jO, however, certain 
lands have bcen secured to the p:us:mts, and regulations were introduced 
allowing them to purch'ls3 f,lrms by agreement with the owners. nut while the 
boors, or farm lwasantry, "ere thus p:Jrtly emancipated, the Iú/('c1de, or farm 
labourers, comprising nine-tenth.., of the 1'111',11 population at tbe beginning of the 
century, st.ill rpmain in a deplorable state, so that many, drin'll hy hunger, 
emigrate to the interior of Ru,,;;ia, and even as far as the Crimea and the Caucu"us. 
But in other respect., ag,'iculture is much more developed than elsewhere in 
Uussia, and a due rotation of crops is generally practised. 


TOJ'OGR-\1'HY. 
Tm:HE are few towns in the interior, and Idrge centres of population are still 
C'ollfilled to tbe seaboard. uf these one of the most favourably situated is Racl, 


· Germans in the Baltic Pro\"inces:- 


Fsthonia 
l,i\.onia . 
KrnlaDd 


Boekb's E.timate. 
14,700 
63,300 
i7,100 
155,100 


Rilt ch'. E.timate. 
12,1;;0 
64,120 
41,150 
1:.10,420 
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capital of Esthonia, and one of the oldest places in Russia, for it already e
istcd 
when 'Yaldemar II. of Dcnm:trk erected a stronghold here in 1:2 W. It stands 
on a deep bay sheltered by islands near the north-west corner of E::;thonia, 
between the Baltic and Gulf of Finhnd, thanks to which position it has become 
thc natural centre of several trade routes. It was one of tbe first Hanseatie 
towns in the Baltic, and during the Swedish rule was at once the l'hief naval 
military, and trading station. At present it is the most conH'nif'nt of the 
advanced outlets of St. Petersburg in these \\aters, Dy mean.s of the railway 


Fig. 113.-RE'EL ASU XEIGHßOI:1tHOOD. 
Scale 1 : 650,000. 
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skirting the Gulf of Finland the capital is enabled to continue its import traffic 
in \\ inter longer than would be possible at Kronstadt. To its custom-house 
system belongs the still more westerly Daltisch l)ort, now a1><o connected with 
it by rail, and thanks to these arhantages, as well as to its position over against 
IIel"ingfors, capital of Finland, Revel has become the fourth largest seaport in 
the empire. It is a pieturesque place, still partly surrounded by its old walle, 
defended southwards by lakes and sWt..mp
, and adorned by some monuments of 
the Hanseatic period, notably the halls of the old working guilds. It is over- 
looked by a castle and a cathedral containing the tombs of sc\-eral illustrious 
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Swedes, besides that of the navigator Krusenstern. About one-half of the people 
are Ehstes, and nearly one-third Germans by birth or descent. 
In Livonia tbe two towns of Pernau and Dorpat command the winding valley 
which connects Lake Peipus with the Gulf of Riga. Perl/au, at the mouth of the 
Pernau, or Pernova, is a watering-place and a busy seaport, exporting flax, 
cereals, and oil seed, chiefly to England. DOI])(/t, the Tartulin of the Ehstes, stand- 
ing partly on an eminence overlooking the ri,"er EmLach, is known principally 
as a University town. This high 8chool W::IS founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 
1632, and after being suppt'esscd by the Russians was reopened in 1802, The 
courses are conduded in German, and its collections are mnongst the richest in 
Europe, including a library of over 230,000 volumes, valuable scientific treasurcs 
of all sorts, and an observatory rendered illustrious by the memorahle observa- 
tions by 
truve and )Iädler. Several learned societies indirectly connected with 
the University publish important memoir" and records. I'tanding at the junction 
of the routes to Riga, Pernau, Revel, Narva, and Pskov, Dorpat is also a com- 
mercial to\\ n, whose tmde is chiefly in the h::lnds of the Germans, forming 
the majority of the population. The Ehstes settled here are mostly labourers, 
craftsmen, or servants. 
RigfT, tbe capital of the Baltic Provinces, and in population the fifth city in 
the empire, is also more German than Russian. This" granary" or "factory," 
as the name is variously interpreted, could scarccly have been more favourably 
placed for trading purposes, standmg as it does near thc hend of the gulf, 7 miles 
from the mouth of the Dvina, a large navigable river formerly followed by all tbe 
caravans procceding inland to Central Russia or the Dnieper basin. Thanks 
to the 01'01 railway, it continues to lIe the great outlet of the heart of the 
empire, ranking as a seaport next to St. I)etersburg ana OrlcSS:l, for although its 
imports are less than those of Revel, its exports far exceed those of that port. 
Its inconveniences arise from the protracted wiuters during which navigaticn is 
suspended, and from the entrance bar with a mean depth of only aI.out 14 feet, 
obliging the heavily ladcn large wssels to stop at the fort of Dünamünde, on 
an islet close to the mouth of the river. AIJout half thc e
changes are with 
England, which fm'wards salt, coal, tobaeco, spirits, colonial produce, and manu- 
factured goods in return for hemp, flax, tallow, cereals, and lumber. The expres- 
sion, "bois de Riga," applied in France to. the pines and other resinous woods 
imported from Russia, is a proof of the importance of its formcr timbcr trade. 
But the forests skirt.iJlg the Dvina have been mostly cleared by the place itselt: 
whiC'h is now the largcst owner of arable lands in Livonia. 
Tbis old Hanseatic tuwn has pref;erved in its central quarters its mediæval 
character, and here are still some ,'enerable monuments, such as the palace of 
the old knights and the municipal guilds. Beyond the boulevards stretch the 
modern quarters, laid out with hroad straig-ht streets aud low bouses. The chief 
scholastic establishment is a polytechnic school. A recently built viaduct, 2,4-15 
feet long, is earried over the river on eight soli.! picrs, calculated to resi::;t the 
pressure of ice during the thaw. Outlying forts and other works protect the 
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approaches, but the former enclosures havc been convcrted into public pro- 
menades. 
A chain of secondary towns encircles the capital of the Raltic PrO\"inces. To 
thc north-east the ruined castle of 1f"enden, on the Aa, recalls the days of the 


Fig. 1 H.-RlOA. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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Grand :Masters of the" Knights of tbe Sword." Farther south Friedrichsfadt and 
Jakobstadf, both on the Dvina, and the lattcr mostly peoplcd by Jews, are 
stations for steamers, as well as for the rafts and flat, bottomed boats coming 
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down from the interior. To the west, on the Kurland Aa, here a considerable 
stream, lies JIilall, capital of Kurland and fm'nwr residencc of the Duke, whose 
name "as so f<Jmili,tr in Europe whcn Louis XVIII. held his court here in 
the beginning of the century. The vast ducal palace, planned in the I>ty Ie of 
Versailles, stands in the midst of groves and lake lets. l\Iitau itself, occupied by 
the aristocracy, schools, and boarding-houses, is almost exclusively German, 
although the surrounding district is entirely peopled by Letts, here somewhat 
contemptuously called" Easterns." 
The ri 'Tel' Windau flows by Goldillgen to tbe Baltic at the little port of 
Willrlnll, owing to its dangerous bar less frequented tban Liball, fartber south, 
whose harbour is formed by the lake known as "Little Sea," now connected 
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,
ith the Baltic by a canal. Being the southernmost of all the Russian Baltic 
ports, Libau is free of ice three weeks earlier than Riga, and six wceks earlier than 
St. Petersburg, and is now connected by rail with Vilna. Unfortunately the bar 
at the moutb of the canal bas little over 10 or 11 feet of water, and is constantly 
changing its position and size. The yellow amher fishery south of Libau yields 
about 5,000 lbs. yearly; but amber is seldom found on the coast north of tbis 
place. 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLAKD (POLSKA). 


HISTORICAl. RETROSPEcr. 


p m -I "11 1 HE very name of this portion of the Russian Empire hols become 
\ ':. 'r.. a symbol of national calamity. Poland is no longer autonomous, 
:
 
 '.. and all that survives of her former independence is the pri,'ilege of 

_- 
 being separately named in the long record of the vast domains 
subject to the Czar of ull the Russias. But even this privilege 
threatens to disappear, and for some years past she has been officially known us the 
II Yibtula Province," the national name being merely tolerated in a land where it 
is still endeared to millions. Even the nation itself, bound politically to Eastern 
Slavdom, is but a fragment of the people, torn from other fragments now annexed 
to Prussia and Åustria. Hence the word Poland is now a purely historical and 
ethnographic expression, void of all political significance. 
Yet there was a time when tbe Polish kingdom, emhracing wide domains, 
ranked as one of the mo<;t powerful states in Europe. From Bautzen in Lusatia, 
and Rügen in the Baltic, westwards to Smolensk Ilnd the Dnieper rapids-from 
the Carpathians northwards to the Li,'onian Emhach, there is no land which 
during the last eight hundred years was not held by the Poles either permanently 
or for a time. united with Lithuania, the kingdom stretched from the Baltic to 
the Euxine right across the continent. But its limits were frequently shifted, 
and when Russia under Peter the Great and Catherine II., and Pru>'sia under 
the Freder;eks, entered on a career of conquest and annexation, it became evident 
that Poland must sooner or later be crushed by her po" crful neighbours. The 
first partition of 1772, which eallsed so mueh remorse to )Iariu There
a, deprived 
her of a territory 77,000 square miles in extent, with a population of about 
5,000,000; in other words, one-fourth of the state and over one-third of its popu- 
btion, "hich then numbered 12,500,000. Twenty-one years thereafter Russia and 
Prussia seized each of them a tract still more extensive than the first, and this second 
dismemberment was soon followed by a third, in which Austria was invited to 
share. And then Poland ceased to exist as a political power. During the {lresent 
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centur
' a Duchy of Warsaw and a Republic of Cracow had doubtless a sr.adow 
of independent life, but the illusion was soon dispelled before the hard re2.lities. 
",,
arsaw bccomes a Russian stronghold, and Cracow sinks into an Austrian pro- 
vincial town. The Vistula provinces, arbitrarily parcelled out, have henceforth a 
purely administrative and military significance in the eyes of Russian bureaucracy. 
The imperial treasury regards Poland as the most populous, industrious, wcalth
', 
and heavily taxed division of the empire, and the Russian staff sees nothing in it 
except the most formidable quadrilateral of Ccntral Europe. 
It is casy to detect the main causes that brought about the collapse of the'Polish 
st.ate. Her fate is partly explained by the geographical conditions of the land. 
Xature had denied her a well-defined frontier, or any compact upland trad where 
she might have perhaps established a solid nuclells of power. :Nevertheless the 
outlines of the region occupied by the bulk of the Polish race proper are mostly 
drawn with sufficient clparness. On the south the ridge of the Carpathians 
forms a natural Imrrier, never at any time crossed by the Poles, as it has been by 
the Little Russians. In the north the lacustrine table-land, whose nort.hern 
slopes are peopled by Germans or the Germaniscd Prussians, also T)resented a 
limit which the Poles scarcely succeeded in overcoming. The Vistula also, 
intersecting thc .land from north to south, and fed by afHuents on both its banks, 
converts the whole country into a fairly regular geographical basin possessed of 
great resisting force. But eastwards and westwards the land is opcn, except 
where masked by extensive swamps and almost impenetrable woodland
. 'rhe 
vast depression whence the inhabitants of the Vistula basin take the name of 
Poles, or "Lowlanders," is con[inued on either side into Gcrmany and Russia. 
nut it was in this direction that thc great migrations chiefly took place, the 
pressure of each succeeding wave being felt most forcibly along the parallels of 
latitude. 'rhrough these two broad openings the Polish frontier began to fluc- 
tuate, as it were, on the !'ide of Germany and Rusòia at once, wars and inroads 
cem;elessly displacing the equilibrium of races here struggling for the supremacy. 
)Iore than oncc roland 1'0"(. to the first rank amongst Slav states, and might 
almost have claimed by right the name of 
lavonia. Still two distinct period:'! of 
expansion may be obscrved in her history, each followed hy an epoch of weakness, 
and ending in territorial loss. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries enlarge- 
ment took placc, chiefly wcstwards, Poland now representing the van of Slavdom 
against Germany. Between the fourtcenth and sixteenth centuries the direction 
of her growth was shifted to the east again::;t the oriental Slavs. About the 
time of the earliest national records the kingdom-comprising Polska proper, 
that is, the Vistula and "
arta " plains," the present Poland, and Poznania-was 
engaged in the attempt to absorb the kindred tribes occupying the region 8trctch- 
ing westwards to the Elbe. At one time foes of the Germanic emperors, at 
others yielding to the fascination of the" Holy Roman Empire," and proud of 
ranking among its ,-assals, the I'olish kings' suceecded in subduing nearly all 
the western Slavs. In the heginning of the eleventh century Boli8las the Great 
held Mora,'ia, Slovak-land, Lusatia, and for a short time even nohemia. His 
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succc!':!':ors !':oon lo!:t most of his conquests, but a century later Bolislas III. .evan- 
gelized the POlllorianians (Pomeranians), who, cut off by the impass:J.ble marsbe!! 
of the X etze, had long formed a world ap.lrt grouped round "
olIin, or Vineta. 

tiIl the internal dissensions of the 
lavs and the" Germanisation " of a great part 
of their domain pre\'ented Poland from retaining" her western conquests. Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century the kingdom had lo
t half of the original Polish 
lands in the Oder basin. By invitatioT'. the Duke of )lazovia and the Teutonic 
Knigbts e;;bblished themselves in the Prusso-Litlmanian lands on the Baltic, 


Fig. 116.-SHU'TIXG OF THE POL!SH STATE E..T ASD 'YE>T. 
According to Dragomanov. BC'1le 1 : 20,000.000. 
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whence tbey cOlllill'mded the Xiemen and Vistula basins. Thus began one of the 
political clements de--tined one day to share in the fall of Poland. 
After the definite renunciation of Polish Silesia by Casimir the Great in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the state seems to have turned its r.ttention 
entirely towards the east. Through the !:pread of Christianity and the marriage 
of the Poli,..h queen with the pagan l'rince Jag-elIo, Lithuania was anne
ed, and 
the whole of "Yestern Ru"sia thrown open. Even in the sevcnte,'nth century 
Sigislllund III. could still aspire to become monarch of all East and X orth Europe. 
Claiming at once the throne of Hweden and Poland, he also aimt:d at the sove- 
reignty of )[uscovy. {Jnder SoLie"ki the Polish nation, brave and heroic above 
all others, 
ecllleJ to have definitely become the champion of the "Test against the 
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East. Yet at that very time the state was on the point of making shipwreck. 
'\Vith a yif'w to the centralizati011 of its power, it had become the defender of 
Rom'1n Catholicism against the Protestant and Russian Churches, uccording to 
Lelewel the true cause of its ruin. The Cossacks and the rkranian pei.lsantry 
revolted, and the state wasted its energies in repressing them. Ro early as Hì61 
King John Casimir foretold that the commonwealth would become the inheritance 
of aliens: a century thereafter his forebodings hi.ld been fulfilled. 
A greater disadvantage e\'en than her geographical position was the want of 
cohesion amongst her inhabitants, especially in the Polish provinces proper. 
Owing to the absence of good fruutif'rs on the cast and west, the warlike element 
of the small gentry, the s;;[adda, or knights of heraldry, had been developed to 
the highest pitch, and without any further relation to the luwer orùers. The want 
of a middle class between these two extremes was later on supplied by the Jews, 
who are here still more numerous than in any ot.her Europeau country. nut, 
however attached to the Polish soil, these strangers still remained in other rf'spects 
a distinct people, with interests entirely opposed to those of the rcst of the 
inhabitants, while still serving as the medium of communication for all, and thus 
constituting a sort of burgess class in the country. Through them the economical 
life of the people waiS promoted, and yet thf'Y were nut of the peuple. In times of 
danger they disappeared, and the distinct classes and communities tlwt had been 
kept apart by them remained divided and distracted. This source of disorg-aniza- 
tion thus aggravated that which was caused by the division of the nation into two 
hostile classes, the nobles and serfs. "
hat ruined Poland was not so lUuch the 
want of discipline as pri\ ilege. The peasantry, formf'rly owners of the bnd in 
common, had gradually lost both land and rights. The nobles Iud become 
absolute masters, and the exiled Stanislaus Leszczynski might well exclaim, 
" Poland is the only country in which the people have forfeited aU hum:m rights." 
The state, which bore the name of "Commonwealth," was, nevertheless, nothing 
more than a confcderacy of a thousand despotic monarchies. The lords refused to 
take their share of the public burdens, and although there was a poll tax univer- 
sally binding, the landed proprietors were always able to avoid it. The state had 
never developed a financial system, and the opposition of the aristocracy rendered 
it impossible to obtain statistical returns of the lea
t valuc. 
Doubtlcss the bravery of the l'oles often rose to the sublime, and no nation 
prod.uced more hcroes in misfortune. During the wars men and women devoted 
themselves to exile, torture, amI death with a singleness of pnrpose never 
surpassed; yet even then they still remained as a people diyided into two hostile 
camps. The very champions of Polish freedom could not or darfd not free the 
Poles themselves. The serfs still remained bound to the glebe. Kosciusko 
doubtless desired the abolition of serfdom; but the peasantry who followed him to 
the field enjoyed freedom only during the war, and his decree of emancipation was 
so vaguely worded that it remained inuperative. Later on, under the cunstitution 
of the ephemeral Duchy of \Varsaw, the enfranchisement of the pea,:antry wus 
officially proclaimed, but they received no land, and their status was changed only 
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in appearance. It was e'"en a?
ravated for many thousands of them, a formal 
liberty depriving them of all right to till the land on which their forefathers had 
lived. Un the eve of the last revolt the peasantry, properly so culled, were 
represented by no more than 
;?,OOO landed proprietors, compared "ith 2,000,000 
working on the lunds of their masters, and 1,400,000 day labourers and menials_ 
How differently might history have flowed had the champions of Polish independ- 
ence been able to rely upon a free people, owners of the land, and eager to defend 
it! And ewn when the country had fallen, this was still the only means by 
which it could hope again tu rise. At least the Ru,.sians could in that case never 
have l)b
"ed the part of liberators, as they did in löG3, when tl:.2Y gave the 
peasant a portion of the land he cultivated. 
The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is the loss of it3 national 
independence. Politically the Pole is a Pole only in the memory of the past. 
He has become an alien in the land, and cali speak his mother tongue only in 
secret. His wry thought is no lunger free, and his genius is no longer developed 
according" to its natural bent. It is a calamity for all mankind that the life of a 
\\ hole people should thus Le crushed; but. the Poles will yet 
gain as!'ert them- 
seh-es, though perhaps in a different path from their furmer sphere, for they are 
assuredly no whit inferior to their forefatheri! in industry, culture, and moral 
force. II encefurth Poland, too feeble to recover her freedom apart, \\ ill seek a 
fresh career and new fields of development jointl,y "ith the Rus!'ians themselves. 
In!'tead of struggling for herself alone, she" ill struggle al80 for those lands with 
which shl3 is yuked perforce. 


THE L-\xD OF THE VIsn-LA.-PREHISTORIC RnBIxs. 
THE "Land of the Yistula" within its new conventional limits may be 
regarded as a Y:lst uneycn plain, "ith a mean eleyation of from 3;:;0 to 500 feet. 
In the north the land, mostly under forests, rises to a broad ridge stretching from 
the Yistula to the 
ïemen parallel with the curved "hore of the Baltic. But the 
frontier-line follows the southern base of the plateau, leaving to Germany nearly 
the whole of the lacustrine tract known as the" Prussian S\\itzerland." In the 
:'outh the 
 mdomierz, or" Bald )fountain " (Lysa Gora), belongs, on the contrary, 
altof!"ether to the present Poland, running north-west and !'outh-ehst pardlcl with 
the Xorthern Carpathians, and culminating with )Iount St. Catherine, 1,980 feet 
high. Other groups of lei"s elevated hills, but follo\\ ing the same direction, 
occupy the southern portion of the province of Lublin, between the Yistula and 
the Bug. Lastly, in the suuth-we,;t the water-parting between the Oder and 
,,- arta, and bet" een the '\'-arta and Pilica, is indicated by the crests of the" Poli"h 
Switzerland," contrasting forcihly "ith the great northern tertiury plain in the 
variety of their formations, including chalks, Jurassic, triassic, carboniferous, and 
Devonian rucks. )Iinerul dcpo,.its of all sorts, copper, tin, zinc, iron, sulphur, 
coal, haw been discovered and partly worked in this hilly region. 
In the disposition of its water-partings Puland scarcely de!'eryes its pres
nt 
official name of "Land of tLe Yistula." _-\11 the western zone bordering on 
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f'ilesia and Poznania belongs to the Warta basin-that is, to the Oder-while the 
province of Suwalki, in the north-east, i" comprised in the :r-ìlemen basin. All the 
rest of the land is watered by the Yistula, the Xarev, the Bug, and their affiuents. 
On entering Poland the Vistula, or Visla, is already a noble stream, llayigable 
for craft of considerable draught, and from 820 to 1 ,:JOO feet wide. Enlarged by the 
San, on the Austrian frontier, and fartlIer down by the ,\Yieprz, Pilica, and Dug, it 
discharges a mean volume of at least '27,000 cubic feet per second before reaching 
l)russian 
erritory, beyond which it receives no further tributaries of any size. 
Thanks to this water highway, the Poles are able to ship for D.mtzic their timber, 
cereals, and produce of all kinùs. 
Poland abounds in prehistoric remains of the various stone, bronze, and iron 
ages. The Bug and Yistula valleys were naturally followed by the migratory 


Fig. lli.-THE L
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tribes and traders passing from the Ellxine to the Baltic. Pag:m graves are very 
numerous, some of vast size, amI certain artificial mounds in the Vistula basin 
dating from the neolithic period have a circuit of 5;0 J'ards. The numerous 
lakclets, many of which have been drained, also preserve traëes of oIrl lacustrine 
dnclIings like those of Switzerland. :Funeral luns containing ashes and charred 
bones, hronze bodkins, rings, pearls, and other small articles have been found in 
thousands, and the remains of pottery are so alnmùant in some districts that the 
inhabitants fancied such ware were produced spontaneously in the ground. 
Amongst the urns found in graves of much later date than the stone age, and 
containing metal ohjects, 
veral present the profile of a human head, and from 
some Homan remains found in them, these ha\'e been referred to the first century 
of the Christian era. 
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ETHXIC!t.L ELE'IE);TS.-POLl5H CHARACTER. 
ACCORDING to Kopernicki, Poland was inhabited in the bronze and iron ages 
by a dolichocephalous race quite distinct from the modern brachycephalous 
inhabitants. Xeverthelt::ss, since the dawn of written history in the Vistula 
regions, the country has been occupied by Slav tribe", the progenitors of the 
present Pule!'!, and the same stock was spread over the neighbouring wel>tern lands 
now held by Germans or Tcutonised Slavs. These Lech or Pülish tribes were 
clearly distinguished from the eastern Slav
. They recognised a common kinship, 
but according to the old legend the three brot,hers Lech, Czech, and Rus lived 
apart, each working out his own destiny. In Poland the name of Lech is now 
merely a literary expre"sion unknown to the people. 
The purest Poles are said to be the inhabitants of " Great Poland; " that is, of 
the present Poland on both banks of the Yistula, and of l'oznania on the 'Yarta. 
The fair )Iazurs, found chiefly in the f'astern and nürthern districts, are thc 
proudest of all the Poles, and ha\-e best preserved the old national custOll1S. The 
brown Craco\ ians, Sandomirians, and Lublinians of the south are more sensitive 
and quick-tempered than the )Iazur;:, and aho perhaps more vain, to judge at 
least from their graceful and somewhat gaudy national dress. 
Amongst the inhabitants of different origin from the Poles, a large portion 
have adopted the national speech and customs. Thus the Kuprikes, or ")Ien of 
the Spade," scattered over ,'arious northern and north-eastern districts, have 
become sufficiently assimilated to the :Mazurs to be often confounded with them, 
though really descendants of the Yatvaghes, or Y adzvinghe
, supposed to have 
been a Lithuanian race partly exterminated by the Poles. The Little Russians 
forming separate communities in the south-east, we:st of the Bug, are scarcely to 
be distinguished from their Russian neighbours of V olhynia. Some 2.:iO,OOO or 
3uO,uOu Lithuanians occupy the greater part t:,f the government of Suvalki in the 
north-east, and several thousand Gipsies and Tatars are scattered o\"er the country. 
After the )Iongolian irruption the princes, and m'pecially the bishops and 
convents, im-ited German settlers to repeople the devastated lands, granting them 
great privileges, such as the right of naming their own Schultze, and self-government 
according to the" Teutonic right." Several towns were also founded by German 
colonists, most of which were governed according to the ")[agdeburg right;" 
thatis, of one of the oldest German municipalities, whose archbishops had formerly 
been the primates of the Polish Church. But these privilf'ges did nut prevent the 
Germans of the towns from gradually becoming assimilated to the Pules, like those 
of the rural districts. In the fourteenth century several hundred thou;;and 
" Swabians" were settled in Poland, but all ha,'e been absorbed, and of 2,000 
Protestant parishes existing in the sixteenth century, two only survived tilll ÎÎ.J. 
All the Protestants, usually supposed to represent these immigrants, and now 
reckoned as Germans, have arrived "ithin the last hundred years.- 
· Nationalities in Poland, 18i3 (according to Ritlich) :-Poles, 4.5ï5,836, or 68'41 per cent. ; Jews, 
860,32i. or 13'45 per cent.; Russians, 5H.980, or 8'5
 per cent.; Germans, 370,356, or 5'79 per cent.; 
Lithuanidn
, 2H,14i, cr 3'ii l)l"r ('"nt. 
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Like all civilised peoples, the Poles, too often judged from the showy princes 
and broken-down gentry re
iding in the '''est, present an endle
s variety of 
character. But the general type is, on the whule, such as it has been described by 
careful observers. They are, as a rule, more richly endowed with natural gifts 
than ,,-ith those deeper qualities which arc the outcome of patient labour and 
perseverance. Rash, impetuous, enthusiastic, courteous, somewhat obsequious, and 
desirous to plcase, they are more often successful in making themseh-es agreeable 
than unxious to e,un esteem by thcir conduct. 
[ore mindful of others than of 
themseh-es, thcy more rearlily understand the higher duties than the humbler 
claims of every-day life. Their ambition is rarely upheld by strenuous action, the 
curious aspects of science prevail oWl' painstaking and steady work,.the im1gina- 
tion is more powerful than the will, capl'ice is followed by caprice. :-;till they 
have occasional fits of energy, ancl then they become capable of the greatest deeds, 
especially in the excitement of the Imttle
cld, for they naturally play high, 
willingly staking life and fortune on the i
sue. Like the French, they yield 
in misfortune to tbe inevital,le, without querulou"ly complaining of fate. The 
educated Polish lady often reveals in her noble qualities the rare worth of her 
race, with grace, wit, unflagging vivacity, and fluent speech, combining um;elfish 
devotion, courage, quick resolution, and cl
arness of thought; and indeed the ideal 
national type has been best presen'ed by the Polish women in all it$ grandeur and 
purity. 
The greatmt fault of the Poles is their contempt of work. Their fathers, 
master and serf alike, were ever t:wght to despise manual labour, and this senti- 
ment still sun-i yes as a lamentable inherikUlce bequeathed to the present generation. 
lIenee, possibly, that contrast between their fundament-ll charactcr, leading so 
readily to heroism, and habits which at times tend to degrade thcm. "
hen we 
read their collections of national poetry, we are struck with the lack of originality 
in theil' ballads, with the coarsem;ss and e\'en cynicism of their amorous ditties. 
)[ost. of their modern poets ha\'e 110en fain to seek their inspirations not in the 
Poli...h song"', but in the Ukranian, Lit.huanian, and even 'Vhite Russian dumas and 
traditions This is due to the fact that e\-er since the eleventh century the Polish 
peasantry have been enthralled by tbe nobles, wh('reas the serfdom of the Lithu- 
anians dates only from the fifteenth, th,tt of the Little Russiuns of L'krania from 
the eighteenth century. .A pure amI really eleyated poetic spirit could scarcely 
have becn fostered amongst the Polish peasantry under the régime of the szlachta. 
fawners on the nobles, taskmusters of the poor. Amongst other Slav literatures the 
Polish is otherwise distinguished by its wealth of histnric proverbs, all originating 
\\ ith the aristocracy, which, so to say, formed the political element in the nation. 


THE POL]sH JEWS.-GEIDl.-\X A:SD RrsslA'I INFnTExcE.-L....
u TE
cRE.- 
1\1.-\TEIUAL I)ROGRE
s. 


'VnH their improvidence and generous impulscs, the Poles, with all thcir 
shrewdness, are easily cajoled, and there is nu lack of sharks, Jews and Christians, 
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irl the land. The JeW's, although relatively somewhat less numerous than in 
Ea;;;tern Galicia, swarm in all the Polish towns, and here, as in Galicia and 
Hungary, they increase more rapidly than the Christians. Bnt, like the Polish 
artisans themselves, they have mostly fallen to the condition of proletarians, and all 
wholesale business is monopolized by a few wealthy traders. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century they \\ ere estimated at about 
OO,O 0, though a poll tax, from 
which thousands probably contrived to escape, gave a total of no more than 1(3,589. 
.A century later, in 1659, the same census returned 100,000, (Ilid that of 1764 aliJ 
many as 315,2!)8, though they are supposed at that time to ha'"e exceeded 
1,000,OUO. They now number nearly as many, although the actual Polish terri- 
tory has been reduced by five-sixths since the dismemberment of 1772. 
Most of the Polish Jews, descendants of immigrants from the Rhine, still "peak 
the Rhenish dialect of their forefathers, so that in many towns the inhabitants of 
German speech, Jews and Germans combined, are already in a majority. Lodz, 
the second city in Poland, is in this respect more German than I>oli,.h, and even in 
"
arsaw German is the current speech of about one-third of the people. In former 
times the towns, many fouuded by Germans, ",-",ere isolated from the bulk of the 
nation by their local privileges, pla
"ing no part in a commonwealth of landed 
gentry, alien to the real Poland, "like drol)" of oil in a stagnant pool." But 
nowadays, so far from keeping aloof, the towns direct the course of e'"ents, and 
here are developed not only the industrial resources, but the laws and institutions 
of the country. But, as in mediæval times, these towns are the focus of German 
immigration, whence it happens that the German element daily grows in impor- 
tance. In Poland the Germans are far more numerous, relatively and absolutely, 
than in the so-called "German" prO\-inees on the Baltic seaboard. Yet the 
Russian Gowrnment has hitherto taken far less precautions against German 
influence in Poland than in those provinces. Relying on the natural rivalry and 
even hatred revealed in the prowrb, ,,"Thile the world lasts the German will 
I1ever be the Pole'd brother," the Government has often encouraged German 
colonisation in order therelly to weaken the national element. But it may possibly 
sooner than is supposed have to reverse the system, and, on the contrary, rely on 
the Poles to check a too rapid" Germanisation " of the frontier Slav districts. 
Fortunately the Polish race is expanding, and growing daily more capable of 
resisting foreign influ.ences. Although deprived of its political autonomy, it bas 
certainly more patriotic sentiment and more moral wortb than in the la!'\t century, 
when the nobles sold their country to the highest bidder, and the nation looked on 
impassively. Notwithstanding the calamities flowing from the insurrection of 
18G3, and e!:':pecially affecting the wealthier classes, the aholition of clerical and 
aristocratic privileges, combined with the rural anrl communal changes long 
demanded by the democratic party, has heen productive of the happiest result". 
)Iaterial progress is everywhere evident, and general prosperity has increased, or 
rather misery has abated. In ll-ì,j9 the number of landed proprietors, nearly all 
DobIes, scarcely exceeded 218,000, most of the rural element consisting of lease- 
holders, day labourers, and menials. TIut siDce the law of 18ù4 the farmers and 
162 
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Rome of the labourers have become owners, and since 1
{j6 the distrihution of the 
Church and Crown lands has begun with those who had hitherto received nothing. 
Analogous steps had been taken in the smaU tow
s and hamlets. Before 1864 no 
more than 13 of the 4G8 towns stood on ground helonging to the burgesses, all the 
rest being the property of the nuhles or the Crown. Of the
e so-called towns 
337 ha'-e been c1mnged to rural villages, aud the ground assigned to the peasantry. 
These agrarian reforms have been fullowed by important results. In 18i2 the 
extent of arahle land granted to the peasantry amounted to about one-third of 
Polan.:], and over one-tenth was communal prnperty. Each peasant family owns 
on an average oyer 20 acres, and in the ten years between 18G-1 and 18ï4 the 
land hrought under cultivation was increased hy 1,3GU,OOu acres. O,-er 2,000,000 
individuals) including the families, now share in the possession of the land; the 


}'ig. 118.-1UoVEMF.NT OJ' THE POLISH POPULATION l'ROM 1816 TO 18i6. 
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corn crops have increased by over one-third, or from'; -1,000,000 to 118,000,000 
bushels; and the yield of potatoes has more than doubled. The live stock has also 
greatly augmented, and far more on the small farms than on the large estates. 
The produce of the manufacturing indu'itries has also been more than doubled 
since 1864, and rose from Æ8,000,000 in 18.ji to over ÆI6,OOO,OOO in 1873. The 
development of mat9rial progress is further rendered e\ident from the growth of 
the population, formerly so frequently decimated by revolutions, massacres, and 
epidemics. The birth rate increases, while mortality diminishes; the mean of life 
is prolonged; and by an unexpected phenomenon the Polish element. develops more 
rapidly than the Gcrman. The religions returns show that hetween 1863 and 
1870 the Catholics, mostly Poles, increased 21 per cent., while the Protestant,;, 
nearly all Germans, gained only 12 per ceut. The establishment of new schools 
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by the peas1ntry tbemsehes is another proof of progress, though the obligation of 
imparting instruction in Rus,,;ian is a great obstacle to their development. Crimes, 
also, of every kind, and especially those committed against property, have fallen 
off by one-third, one-half, and ewn two-thirds, while the population has increased 
by 1,500,000. 
Speaking generally, the land has bcen thrown open to the peasantry under far 
more favourable auspice:> in Ru
sian than in Prussian and Austrian Poland. All 
owners of 3 mOl"g (from the Gmman ][01"91'11), or about 4 acres, may discuss 
agricultural matters in the gll/inn (from the G
rrnan O('lIIeill(/e, commune), whereas 
in Poznania the peasantry have remained under the mugi,,;tracy and police sur- 
veillance of their former masters, and in Galicia they are still worse off, their 
lands pasRing rapidly into the hands of the lIsurers. 
The work of " Russificatiou," conducted witllOut system or perseverance, has 
utterly faileJ, and the nation remains more Polish than ever. Already severed 
from Uussia by their patriotic traditions, custom!;, and religion, they continue to 
be divided in speech. Doubtless the students in the gymnasia learn Russian, 
while the Polish schollls are e,'erywhere closed; but Polish still remains the 
mother tongue. Its literature is diligently cultivated, and yearly enriched with 
original works, and especially with numerous translations. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
IN" Poland towns are numerous, especially in the industrial region bordering on 
Upper Silesia and its coal and iron basins. In this district nearly ull the rivers 
flow to the OdeI', except a few rivulets druining southwards to the Upper Vistula 
abO\ e Cracow. (In one of these Rtands Be(/zill, centre of a large manufacturing 
industry. The upper valley of the 'Varta is commanded by the proud and ancient 
city of CzeslocI101l"a, west of which a new town is springing up beyond the railway. 
To the east rises the Jasna Gora, or" Clear Mount," crowned by a famous convent 
presenting the appearance of a castle, ar.d formerly one of the great strongholds of 
the kingdom. It contains a Byzantine image of the Madonna, to which the Diet 
of l(j;;ö dedicated the commonwealth, and which the people still regard as the 
"Queen of Poland." Enriched by eontinual offerings, this convent formerly 
owned nearly 13,000,000 acres, or about one-fifteenth of the entire area of the 
state, and is still yearly visited hy ;;0,000 OJ' GO,OOO pilgrims from ull parts of the 
three empires. 'Vest of Kiev it is the most popular shrine in tho I-ilav worM. 
Like all holy cities largely frequentcd ùy strangers, C'zestoehowa is also a con- 
sideraLle trading place, dealing hrgely in cat.tle, cloth, linens, and silks. 
In tho province of Kali
z, alJd also on the 'Yarta, lies the town of Sieradz, a 
little to the cast of which is the more populous Zd1/118ka 1rola. Farther down is 
TVarla, amI near the Prussian frontier Iíollin, above the junction of the Prosna. 
On the latter stream stands IÚlh
:, capital of the p1"Ovince, said to he the oldest 
.town in I)oland, and po,",sibly tbe Kalisia of Ptolemy. It bas some cloth factorie
, 
and the surrounding distri!'t abounds in prehistoric burial-places, which have 
yielded numerous arcbæological treasures. 
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In the 'Varta basin, but not on the ri\"er, are also Turck, OZOrkOl', Leczyca, and 
other industrial places, amongst which is Lo(h, in IS:!1 a hamlet of 800 inhabitants, 
now the sccond largest and mo
t manufacturing city in Poland. It consists of a 
single street some G miles long, lined on either side by artisans' dwellings and 
hundreds of cotton-spinning, cloth-weaving, dyeing, and other industrial establish- 
ments, mostly in the hands of Germans. TIere are produced seven-eighths 
of all the cotton goods manufactured in Poland, ,'alued (1873) at about 
.fl,755,OOO. 
In the basin of the Pilica, which flows to the Vistula above 'Varsaw, are Przed- 
borz, an agricultural centre; Piotrkow, capital of a province; and TOJlw.
z01t', with 
some woollen factories. Farther south is Radolll, capitaÌ of the province of like 
name, an old place, where an active trade is still carried on between the plains and 
the uplands. On the southern slopes of the Lysa Gora are several industrial towns, 
including Kiclce, capital of the government, with iron works and sugar refineries; 
Clteciny, near which are some marble quarries; C/u/lidllik; Pinc;:,olC, with pyrites 
mines; TVislica, formerly a royal residence, and associated with the" Statute of 
Wislica," framed by Casimir the Great in 13-17; l),TOIæ Mias/o, with rich sulphur 
heds; Ra/wlt', now a mere village, but in tbe seventeenth century the intellectual 
centre of the Socinians, and destroyed by order of the Scnate in 1638; lastly, 
Sandomierz, on the Yistula, capital of the kingdom during the thirteenth century, 
with an old castle and a Byzantine church dating from that epoch. Its chief 
importance now consists in its timber and shipping business. 
East of the Vistula, and in the v311ey of the Bug, Ii'.:'s the town of LuUin, capital 
of the government of like name, till the rise of Lodz the second city in Poland, and 
for grandeur of appearance stilI second only to Warsaw. In the Jagello period it 
was said to have 40,000 inhabitants, but, repeatcilly sacked by the Tatars and 
Cossacks, it was oftpn reduced to a mere village. 13eyond the present town shape- 
less ruins still cover a large area, and some picturesque fragments of the old walls 
I're still standing. Here was held the stormy Diet of 156R and 1M!), in which the 
incorporation of Lithuania was decreed. As a fortress Lublin has been superseded 
Ly Zamosz, founded in the sixteenth century by Count Zamoyski on a swampy 
upland near the Austrian boundary. Like itsneighbours Bilgorajand Hrnhies;:,ow, 
it trades chiefly with Yolhynia and Galicia. Bilgoraj does a special business in 
sil'ves to the amount of about 1,000,000 yearly. 
On a tributary of the Bug and east of Lublin, in the J,ittle Russian territory, 
stands li7wllll (in Polish, Chelm), one of the oldest Russian cities, with a castle 
which the Tatars never succeeded in tuking. Since 1839 it has been the episcopal 
town of the Uniates; that is, of the Orthodox Greeks united with Home, of whom 
,ery few now remain in Poland. 
Throughout its middle course the Vi:stula flows between the governments of 
J.ublin and Hadom before trending north-west, passing by the magnificent castle 
and grounds of Pulawy, the present NOIt'o Al('xandrya. All its books, manu!<cripts, 
and art treasures have been removed to St. Petersburg, and the palace has become 
a college for girls of noble rank. Farther dO\\IJ, at the confluence of the Vistula 
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and "
icprz, the fc>rtress of lran[Jorod, formerly Demblin, covers the approach to 
"
arsaw from tbe soutb-west. 
rrrarsaw, or JVars;:mm, is in ewry respect the first eity in Poland, ranking in 
the empire immediately after St. Petersburg and :Moscow. Yet it is not an old 
place, the name first occurring in the beginning of the thirteenth century. But 
after the incorporation of J,ithuania it was chosen in 15ü9 as the seat of the Diet, 
because it was" neither Polish nor Lithuanian, but stood in the neutral land of 
l\fazovia." Having thus become the rallying-point of the united states, it soon 
profited by the geographical advantages of its position on B large navigable river 


Fig.1I9.-"WA R8 .A W . 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 


21\hie8. 


In the centl'e of a fertile plain stretching from Eastcrn Prussia to the Lysa Gora 
uplands. It lies at the point where most of the large tributaries converge-the 
'Vieprz and Pilica from the south and south-west, the Bug and Narev from the 
east and south-east-thus giving easy access by water to the farthest limits of the 
land. It also face'S eastwards towards the low water-parting between the Niemen, 
Dvina, and Dnieper basins, contmued like a great higbway of trade and migrations 
far in the direction of Moscow. 'l'his was also the military route often followed by 
the Poleh in their expeditions against Russia, and in their turn by the Russians, 
when they overran Poland and laid waste its capital. 
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Few cities of modern times have had a more chequered history; yet 'Varsaw 
has never ceased to grow in size and population. 'Vere it freed from the lincs of 
fortifications and !';emicircle of custom-houses by which its dm elopment is hampered, 
there is no doubt that, lying nearest as it does to the geometrical centre of the 
continent, it would soon rank amongst the first cities in Europe. Although crossed 
hy one of the main continental lines of railway, its local railway system is still 
inac1equate to the requirements of its trade. It is also frequently threatened by 
the floating ice on the Yistula, and the suburb of J>raga, the gardens and villas 011 
the river, often present a scene of ruin and desolation. 
nuilt in pre:;cPJIt shape on the western slope of the stream whose waters and 
wooded islets it commands from a height of about 100 feet, 'Varsaw has at its 
('('ntral point the old royal palace, surrounded by terraced gardens, ri:;ing immc- 
diately above the river bank. From this palace, now cont:.tining a library and an 
art collection, the main avenues, tlankerl by palatial re:;idences and public buildings, 
radiate in various directions. The oId town, with its narrow streets, stretches 
northwards, encircled, 80. to 8ay, by the numerous barracks adjoining the castle and 
citadel. On the :<outh are thc new quarters, pierced by broad thoroughfares. A 
railway viaduct and a magnificcnt bridge of seven arches cross the yellow waters 
of the Vistula, conner.ting the city with the suhurb of Praga, which has become 
KO memorable from the sanguinary assaul
s of :Sum I'm" in 1 ì94, and Paskievitch 
in Hì:31. 
The University, founded in 1816, and closed after the insurrection of IB30 and 
1801 till 1861, contains, besides a library of 313,000 volumes, extensi\.e collections 
of all sorts, an observatory, and a botanic garden. Russian is the medium of 
instruction, and it lacks many pri\.ileges enjoyed by other imperial Universities. 
Other educational esbblishments are the School of Arts and a conservatoire of 
music. The chief museum is that of the Society of Fine Arts, and the finer 
quarters are adorned by statues, amongst which is that of Copernicus, erected in one 
of the handsome squares" by his fellow-citizens." 
'Varsaw is distinguished for its industrial and commercial activity. Numerous 
spinning and wea\ing mills, tobacco factories, distilleries, breweries, tanneries, 
soap works, foundries, hardware, furniture, and piano factories yield an annual 
produce c:;timated at nearly Æ3,OOO,OOO in l R 7ì, and employing about 10,000 
hands. The neighbouring factory of Zyrardowska, so named in honour of Philippe 
de Girard, almost monopolizes the manufilCtul'e of table-lincn in roland. producing 
about tWo,OOO worth yparly. 
Thc trade of "'arsa\\" is chiefl
. in the hands of the Jews, who are here more 
numerous and increase more rapidly than in any other city in the worId.'" One of 
the staples of trade is wool, the sale of which amountcd in 1879 to f1l2,00u. But, 
with all its wealth, many quarters of the city are very unhealthy, and inhabited by 
a squalid and sid:!.'" population, though C\-cn these are surrounded by pleasure 
. Rclative Dumber of JC\\S and Christians in 'VarsRw:- 
1860 118,000 Christians; 43,000 Jews, or 38 per cent. 
1869 121,500 69,600" 36" 
1877 206,300 " 102,250" 33" 
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grounds and suburban retreats, much frequented on feitl't-days. Such is the palace 
of Lazienki, charmingly situated on an old bed of the river south of the city, and 
I-Idorned with marble statues and artificial ruins, serving as the scene of an open-air 
t.heatre. The 'Y ola plain, stretching westwards, recalls those hotly contested 
royal elections, when as mallY as 200,000 nobles, with their retinues, would here 
encamp, at times more like hostile factions than peaceful citizens. Farther on 
Sobieski's castle of 'Yilanov contains a picture gallery, a collection of coius, and 
an historical library. Amongst the 4f'lebrities born in or near ",. arsaw may be 
mentioned Chopin amI Lelewcl, historian, 
eographer, and p:1triot. 
Twenty-one miles below"" arsaw the united Bug and Karev join the Vistula 
at the town of ]..
OI("!1 Dll'oj', and both streams ure connnand('d from the north by 
the fortrcss of .lYOIl'O Geol"{Jirll".
!.', or Modlill, which pass{'s for a model of military 
engineering, with a fortified camp capahle of IIccommodating :30,000 or 40,000 
troops. :Nearly all the towns of thc eastern pro,inc
s of Siccllce, J.omza, 'Varsaw, 
belong to the K arev and Bug basins. Between ",. arsaw and the fortress of Brest 
are I{nllf.
;:'!/II, Birdlc(', ,]Iiedz!/I";:,r(';:" and Ria/If. or Rala, all surrounded by rich corn- 
fields. T(.wards the Lithuanian frontipr lire 117od((/f(f, 08/1"0/(', T,I/k()cill, Lomz", 
()l3fl"oleT.-a, I<cene of the deci"ive battle which opened ""arsa" to the Rus"ians in 
1831, and Pullu8k, also the scene of memorable conflicts between Swedes and 
Saxons, French and Russians. 
",. ('st of 'V 3rSfJW and of the Kan',' junction most of the towns lie far from tbe 
m3in stream in the la/eral l1asins, among-st them are Rmra and Bn;enzÌlIJ/, in the 
indust.rial district of which Lo(lz is the centre; Skirrnieu'ice, an important railwflY 
junction; GaIJin IInd Go.
t.I/ni/l, on a plateau f'outb of the main stream. On the 
)Iazoyian slopes north of it are Á'lIlalf"n rlol/..!.- and Lipno. Rut here the most 
important places are Plod, an ppi!'copal town, founded in the tenth century on a 
hill overlooking the Vistula, .long the residence of tbe l\lazovian dukes, and 
TVloelmcr!.', a busy fhn
i(]l mart. 
The province of Suwalki, in the 
ì('men b3sin, and almost completPl.v cnt off 
from tbe rest of Poland hy extensive swamps, is peopled chiefly by J.ithuanians, 
and formed part. of Lit.huania down to the last partition of the kingdom. Here is 
AU[Ju.sfOlCO, connectpd b
' water with both the Yistula and 
lemen basins, and 
formerly c3pital of the government. The pre!<cnt c3pital is Bl/lmlki, like Knl- 
ll'arya, Tr"ilkoll,!/8!.-i, and the other towns of this province 13rg-ely peopled by.Jews. 
Here are also some colonies of Great Rus"ian Raskolniks, who numbered 11,00U 
in 18ü-1, and huve since been increased by immigrants from Prussia. 
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CHAPTER V. 


UPPER DVISA. AXD KIEMEX BASINS. 


LITRUASIA (LIT'A), GRODXO, YITEIISK. 


I. IRE tb.t of P01.nd. ,be n.me of Lithuania i,.n hhtori,,1 expre,,;on. 
. 
!EJ- which has constantly shifted with the vicissitudes of treaties, con- 
" . quests, and partitions, and which must by no me:ms be confounded 
, with the" Land of the Lithuanians." The term Litva. comprises 
_ 
 __ 
 ethnologically but a very small portion of "rest Russia. in the 
Dvina and NiEmen basins, whereas IJithuania bas heen applied historically to a 
far more extensive region, wbose rulers at one timc aspired to become masters of all 
the Slav lowlandf' between tbe Baltic and Euxine. Tho Lithuanian princes, tbus 
governing populations mostly of Russian stock, claimed also to be regarded as 
Russian sovereigns. 
Before its union with Poland the Lithuanian state reached across the continent 
from sea to sea, and in the fifteenth century the name was applied to all t.he land 
between. the Dvina and the Euxine, and between the 'Vest ern Bug and the Oka. 
For the :Uuscovite Russians, the :Minsk, Kiev, and Hmolemk Slavs were at that 
time politie:tlly Lithuanians. But ill the sixt.eenth century, after the final union 
with l>oland, the expression "Principality of Lithuania" was restricted to the 
true Lithuania and to 'Vhite Russia. E, en still the cwstom prevails in Poland 
and Russia of calling Lithwmians the 'Yhite Hw.,sians cf the old political 
Lithuania, distinguishing the IJithuanians proper by the term" Jmûdes." After 
the dismemberment of Poland the provinces of (hodno and Yilna were still callcd 
Lithuania, and although itg official use was proscribed in 11-,40, it has continued 
current to OUl" times, bcing now somf'what nlguely applied to the tllT!>e governments 
of Kovno, Yilna, and Grodno. The last named, formerly peopled by the Yatvaghes, 
presumahly of Lithuanian stock, no longcr belongs ethnographically to the 
Lithuanian domain, being now chiefly peoplcd by "'hite and Little Russians. 
"'ith better right the government of Yitebsk might he included ill this domain, 
since from 1,500 to :!,OOO Letts dwell in its western districts. 
till even here the 
majority of the population arc "'hite Rus<;iaus. 
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PH\SU'.\L FE-\TLRES. 


FRml the geographical point of -..iew this portion of the empire is fairly well 
defined, fur the 
lemen and Dvina basins are separated from the Dnieper by 
almo,.t impenetrable forest and widespread marshes, while eastwards runs a range 
of hills forming the watershed between the 
lemen, Dnieper, and D\-ina afHuents. 


Fig. 120.-LA
Ds OF THE LIIHl"\SIA"\S, AYD OF THE P!!I"\CIPALITY OF LITHVANIA. 
Accordmg to Dragomanov. Scale 1 : 15,000,000. 
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The four pro\"ince!; (Ko\"no, Vilna, Grodno, and Vitcbsk) La\-e an area oÎ 6-1,7i8 
square miles, with a population (18ïü) of -1,.Hü,UOO, or about 69 to the squl1re 
mile. l,ike roland, they arf' cut off from the sea bJ" a narrow strip on the Baltio 
connecting Kurland with Prussia. 
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The 
ïemen, which is the essentially I,ithuanian river, rises in the province of 
l\linsk, and skirts on the south the plateau of Upper Lithuania as far as Grodno. 
Here it trcnds northwards, and is henceforth navigable for small craft, though 
much obstructed by numerous rapids. On entering l}russia below Jürburg, it takes 
the name of the )Icmel, and is now 1,000 feet wide, with a probable discharge of 


Fig. 1
1.-BI80XS OF THE BELA- VF.JA FOREST. 
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lit least 18,000 cubic feet per second. But it soon ramifies into several shifting 
branches forming the delta of the Kurische Haff, with a sin
lc navigable canal to 
the port of )Iemel. 
In I,ithuania lakes are very numerous, but mo:stly of small extcnt. Eu,.,t of 
Vilna the rocky plateaux are hollowed into a multitude of basins filled with rain- 
water, and hcre and there suhdivided into smaller reservoirs by old moraines and 
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lines of erratic boulders. A much larger area is covered by the marshes, especially 
ill Grodno, though the inhabitants are constantly reclaiming the land for cultiva- 
tion. The old forests, formerly of yast extcnt, have abo largely di:mppearcd, and 
the solitary woodmen's huts are now mostly represented by villages, and even 
towns surrounded for miles by cleared lands. 
There btill, huwever, reUl<.lins the vast fure8t of the Bela- Y eja, or """hite 
Tower," covering uearly the whole of the plateau comprised between the sources 
of the 
arcv ancI the cuurse of the Bug llorth of Brcst-Liton:kiy, with a tutal 
area of 
.jO square miles. But parts of this region, known as Delo- Yejskaya 
l'uchtcha, comist, especially in the south and south-west, of muorlands varied with 


Fig. 1:l2.--L\Kt;s A:o.D S\HMI'S IN 1HE GU\EltSMEST OF VITEHSK. 
Scale 1 : 1,0,000. 


2"''1%0' 


2 Miles. 


strips of heath, >>tunted pine groves, and fields of rye. Kortbwards, howe\"er, th9 
fure"t proper is continued hy other woodland" almost to the ::'\lemen. The mcan 
elevation of this wooded plateau is ahout GUU feet. It differs in the great variety 
of it" vegetation from the illtermina ble and monotOllouS pine, fir, or birch fore,..ts uf 
Xorthern and Central RU-bia By 1830 Eichwald lwd alrmj(ly here collected 
1,205 species, and althoug-h the pine pre7ails, the fir, oak, llÏrch, beech, maple, 
alder, and lime C\'er
'\\ here abound, and a sort of !'econcIary fiJrcst is formed by an 
undergrowth of such deciduous plants as ''the willow, llazel, wild -'fÌm', and elder, 
while beneath the lofty avenues of conifers the grounù i:; carpeted with mosses, 
lichens, anù the wild strawberry. 
In th.ese ,irgin woodlands still roam herds of bisons almost in a wild state, 
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and representing a fauna which tradition and the chronicles speak of as existing 
on the banks of the Dnieper and in Central Ru
sia in the historic period. The 
Cauca"ian and Lithuaninn specimens are now the only survivors of the vast herd:> 
at one time spread over the whole of East Europe. Thuse of Bela- Veja are 
protected by severe laws. and the Czar alone occasionally presents a few to friendly 
princes or zoological gardens. In the beginning of the century there were about 
1,000, and in 1851 1,400, since when the want of fodder and the wolves have 


Fig. 123.-LIMITS OF THE CATHOLIC AND ORTHonox RELIGIOXS IN LITHU\NIA. 
Seùe 1 : 4.4
5.000. 
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reduced them by about one-half. They are often erroneouslyeonfoundp-d with the 
aurochs, which still e::l..isted in large numbers three centuries ago, but which has 
since been entirely exterminated. 


THE LITHUAXI\X RACE \XD LA!\GUt\GE. 


TilE Lithuanians, long classed with the 1';1.\\'s, whom they resemble in many 
reRpectt;, formerly occupied, with their Prussian and Kur kinsmen, all the Baltic 
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seaboard between the Yistula and the Dyina. They reached far inland, as shown 
by the numerous Lithuanian nllmes occurring especially in Yitebsk, and even one 
of their tribes, the Golads, formedy occupied the Porotya, a tributary of the 
l\Iosknl, \\ est of 3Loscow. The Kriyitchians of I"molensk are also supposeù to he a 
mixed Lithuanian and Slav people, and mo
t Slav writers include in the "a me 
family the Yatyaghes, formerly on the rpper 
lemen and Bug. 
\bout Skidel, 
near Grodno, there are some communities now speaking 'Yhite Russian, but with 
a Lithuanian accent, and othen\ isc distinguished from the 'Vhite Russians hy 
their b,'o\\ n complexion, bbc1. dresl'., and customs. They are regarded as descended 
from the Yatyaghes, although the Lithuanians are all fair. 
During the de VII stating wars of tbe thirteenth century the very race itself 
threatened to disappear, or at least become al)sorbed in the surrounding clements. 
But although assailed on three sides at once by the more powerful Poles, Germans, 
and Russians, they were able to hold their ground, and while yielding in other 
ùirections, they seem to have somewhat encroached on the Finns in the north. In 
several places, however, they became fused with the "
hite Russian", and in all 
cases of such cro:o;sings the Slav element prevailed. 
Still the pure Lithuanian stock is yearly increasing. Flanked on the north by 
their Lettish kindred, they form a compact mass of about 1,100,uuO in un extensive 
triangular territory, verging westwards on the Baltic, and limited south-east by 
the irregular Yiln:1 plateau. In the south and south-west the Lithuanian tongue 
is also current in a few tracts of Russia proper and East Prussia, and in half of 
the Polish go\ernrnent of Suwalki, raising the total number to nearly 1,500,000. 
The religious coincide on the whole with the ethnical limits. 'Yhereyer the 
Roman Catholic yields to the Orthodox Greek wor"hip, the Lithuanians, mingled 
with 'Yhite Russians in speech, but probably Lithuanians in blood, are supplanted 
by Russian Slays. \Yherever Protestantism is uppermost the people are German 
or Lett, the influence of the Teutonic Lutherans having been paramount in Li\'onia. 
But in Lithuania the Roman Catholic Poles prevailed, and the Lithuanians are 
accordingly members of the Roman Church. 
The Lithuanians, or Lëtuvininkaï, are divided into two distinct national 
groups-the Lithuanians properly so called, in the eastern districts of Vilna and 
hOYnO, and the Zemailey
amogitians.orJmûdes.mainly on the German frontier, 
The two branches differ in speech as well as in national customs, though the two 
dialects are essentially one in thcir fundamental features. Of all1
uropean tongues 
the Lithuanian comes nearest to Hanskrit, still retaining many words lesB 
remo\'ed from the primitive Aryan than the corresponding Slavonic, Latin, or 
German terms. A good Lithuanian grammar has been compilcd by ::;chleicher, 
but the literature is poor. 'Yhen the Lithuanian power was at its height 
there were no writers in the national speech, and the clergy persecutéd th,' 
bards, or bllrfillikas, who recited the tradit.ional songs. A chronicler of the six- 
teenth century speaks of epic pocm"', Lut none ha\'e been recoverl'd, and the 
only poem of any length is that of the" Seasons," composed by a certain Donaleitis 
in the eighteenth century. There are, however, nUlllerous songs, fables, idyls, all 
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breathing a deep poetic spirit. At the time of the Reformation a small religious 
literature sprdng up in Prllssian Lithuania, which was afterwards increased by 
some I,ithllanian and Lettish works prepared by the Polish Jesuits. But there is 
no current literature beyond it few almanacs, and in Prussia a single newspaper, 
some religious and didactic works, grammars, dictionaries, and collections of songs. 
The very antiquity of this Aryan dialect, older than Greek, I,atin, Celtic, 
German, or I:;lavonic, has suggested the idea that tbe Lithuanians reached Europe 
before the other members cf the Aryan f
uni1y. It is easy to see that they may 
have preceded the Russians, since they oreupy a region west of the Muscovite 
plains. But how can they have been settled here before the Germans and Celts nuw 
found in Central and West Europe? The phenomenon may perhaps be explained 
by supposing the Lithuanians to have been driven northwards, and away from the 
great highways of migration, while the various Aryan families were ad\'uncing 
westwards along the plateau between the Dnieper and 
îemen basins. Protected 
by extensive marshes and almost impenetrable forests, the Lithuanians ma
' have 
thus remained unaffected by the other migrating tribes, and to this isolation may also 
be attributed the persistence of their primitive culture and religious organization. 
Still they had often to fight in defence of their secluded. lands, which they did 
with the frenzy characteristic of peace-loving races when disturherl in their repose. 
The Lithuanians are mostly tall and well made, though lacking the pliancy 
and natural grace of the Slavs. Amongst them more rarely than amongst the 
Itussians are met those flat features imparting a certain l\Iongulian cast. The face 
is oval, with long and thin nose, thin lips, blue eyes, white skin, and on the whole 
they npproach nearer to the German tlHlll to the I-ilav type. The women have a 
fresh appearance, with soft eyes and touching expression, and handsome features 
are by no means rare. The peas:lIltry show a striking contrast to the Poles in 
the simplicity of their dress, avoiding gaudy colours, ribbons, &c. l\Iichelet, 
comparing them with tbe Poles, call,,; the latter" children of the sun," the former 
.. children of the shade." Their songs, or daÙlO8, show them hli shrewd uhsprvers, 
at times mildly sarcastic, gentle, sad, full of feeling for nature. Xotwith!<tanding 
many sturmy days and great national leaders, they ha ve preserved the memory of no 
single hero; they sing of no warlike deeds, and rather than boast of their triumphs, 
weep fj)1' tho!õe that fell on the battle-field. Their national songs arc favourably 
distinguished by a marked reserve anù delicacy of sentiment. They have deep 
affections, but never give public expression to thC'm in unbecoming language. Of 
all European tongues, Lithuanian, while destitute of augmentatives, is ri('hest in fond 
and endearing diminutives, which may be multiplied inclefinitcly ity being applied 
to verbs and adverbs as well as to nouns and adjectives. The;;e dimimlti,"es of 
endearment impart a peculiar tone to their songs, which, however, abound also 
in exprf'ssions of grief, sadness, at times even of de!<pair. )lueh of the original 
literature consi,.,ts of raudaß-that is, songs of mourning or of farewell-and 01 
wailing" for the dead analogous to the z'occl"i of the Corsicans, hut without the 
fierC'8 strain of violence mingled with the grief of southern races. The poC'try 
of the Lithuanians has the sadness, one might say, of a people that is dying out. 
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If, on the otber band, a nation consisting almost entirely of shrewd, intelligent 
persons, full of poetic fire, with a strong feeling of personal dignity, has never 
produced a single great poet or eminent genius in the intellectual world, it 
was probably because a sense of self-reliance "as wanting in a comp3.rati,-ely 
small race, beset, and at last oyerwhelmed, by enemies. They no longer retained 
a feeling of national existence. Their ancient religious organization, surviving 
till the do
e of the fourteenth century, Lett'!I)Ts a remarkaLle spirit of submission. 
Although divided into numerous tribes, they had a relig-ious head, who rC'gulaterl 
the observances and doctrines for all. This" pope," or J.riæ-/.:ri/"cyfo, dwelt in 
the sacred gro\'e of Romove, in Prussian I,ithuania, surrounded by a hierarchy of 
,[(IÙlt'lof.
, or minstrel priests, and invi"iblc to the profane, with whom he com- 
municatcd only through messcngers pro\ i(lcel with insignia before which all fell 
prostrate. Expellcd by the Teutonic :Knight:;:, this high pril'!<t took refuge first in 
the district about the confluence of 
lemen anel Duhi
s'l, below where now stands 
Kovno, and then in a place near Vilna, which has remained sacred e\-en in 
Christian times. Even down to the last century cert lÍn households still cherished 
domestic snakes as ß<lCred animals, tòharing in the morning milk with the children. 
A nation of hushandmen, waggoners, and woodmen closely attached to the 
traditional customs, the I,ithuanians resign themselves re.ldily to fate, without 
seeking to anticipate their destiny. They formerly gave a royal dynasty to 
Poland, but they ended by gradually accepting the supremacy of the:r allies. 
They welcomed the priests sent them by the Poles, and conformed to 1 he Catholic 
belief, although not without a show of opposition. In the same way they received 
the nobles and became serf..,. The land passed eI'tirely into the hands of a 
southern aristocracy, and amid the silence of an en"laved people it was long 
snppoðcd that Lithuania formed an integral part of Poland, both ethnically and 
politically. "Lithuanian phlegm" has become proverbial, nor has any other people 
so resignedl)' submitted to the vicissitudps of life. )Iany at the age of forty or fifty 
shake off the cares of property. resigning their possessions to a son or son-in-law, 
and becoming guests where they had been masters. 
Eesides the Lithuanians the country is occupied by some Germans and Letts 
near the Baltic amI Dvina; by Poles, especially in the pl'o,-ince of Yilna; by 
Black, 'Yhite, and I,ittle Russians; in the towns hy swarms of Jews; lastly, by 
a few communities of Tatars, tanners and traders, now speaking Polish, but 
retaining their l\Iohl::.nJllledan practices. 13ut" hile the Tatars have lost their 
national speech, the :Karaïtic Jews still speak the Tatar dialcct of the Crimea. 


TENURE OF LAND. 


As economical revolution similar to that of 1'oland has been effected since the 
large proprietors have been compelled to allow the pcasant.ry to purchase a 
portion of their estates. After the insurrection of 18G3 the Government enforced 
the redemption of the peasants' lanùs on conditions varying" ith the circuIll
tanees 
of each district. In :Kovno out of :,nt),
uo peasants, llU,t\OO menials and day 
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labourers recci yed nothing, while the rest obtained lots of from 113 to 270 acres. 
The Cliillclieriki, or farmers, nearly all of them petty Poli"h nobles, did not become 
owners of the lands leased by them, and many, unable to pay the increased 
rents, were forced to abandon the farms held by their families for generations. 
The Catholic element, already affected by the suppression of the 17"niates, has also 
diminished in importance. The passage of the r niates to orthodoxy was facili- 
tated by the strange custom which in Vilna endows the land with the religion 
of its own
r. On land held by Jews the Christians keep the Sabbath (Saturday), 
and on Chri"tian lands the Jew ohserves the feasts of the calendar. Rut most of 
the lands being "Russian," the feasts and observances of the cultivators must 
also be Russian, whatever may have been their original religion. 
But with partial ruin general improvement is evident. The old serfs, having 
become landowners, have changed in many respects, and need no longer repeat the 
old proverb, "The lords are at once shepherds and wolves." Progress is even 
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apparent in the unproductive gO\'ernment of Yitebsk. But besides agriculture 
no industries have yet been developed. The towns are few and small, and their 
trade and handicrafts are in the hands of others than the Lithuanians. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


FOI.I.ownw tbe right or Grodno side ûf the Bug, the first town WE' meet is 
the old Rus...ian colony of Rrtwt-Lilor.Qkiy, or .simply Brrst, at the junction of the 
)Iukhavetz, the second in importance of the fortresses forming the Polish 
quadrilaterul, but also a busy mart and a main centre of the Russian railway 
system. The Jews, here very numerous, have an aeadcmy, or high school, 
formerly noted throug-hout the East, and an Armenian bishop at one timc resided 
in the place. The Protestants printcd the first Polish Bihle here in 1.)!)ü. 
Bdostok (Bialystok), the most Polish of all the Lithuanian towns, lies ill 
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the N arcv basin, near the Polish frontier. It does a considerable trade, and is 
the centre of an extensi,'e woollen indu"try. Ùn the right bank of the 
lemen 
stands Gl"odno, capital of the go,"ernmcnt of like name, a town of mean houses 
t'nd huts. relieved here and there by some larJe buildings, palaces, or barracks. It 


Fig. 125.-VILYA: V[EW TAKES FRO'1 TilE ESll'lSKI R1:ßURR. 
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is an historical ph'e, where, after Jß75, every third Polish Diet was held. The 
mineral waters of Dnt.skrniTâ, in its neighbourhood, are much frequented. 
Vilna, the Russian YiIno, the great city of Lithuania, and formerly its capital, 
lies on the Viliya, a tributary of the 1\lemen. From the earliest times it was a 
s:J.ered place, with the temple of Perkun, the god of thunder, on the site of which 
Jagello built the cathedral, still the chief edifice of the place. The historic 
castles famed in Polish Bong are in ruinB, but ill the lower town there arc several 
public monuments, churehes, ptlaces, and even a Tatar mosque. Vilna had a 
population of 100,000 in t
lf' sixteenth century, and before the al'ri\ al of the 
163 
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Jesuits W:iS one of the centres of Protestantism in the country, and IS still a sort of 
Jewish capital. The Historical Museum is one of the most important in Russia, 
and there is a Geographical Society in tbe place, which, however, has lost the 
University that succeeded the Jesuits' Academy. It was suppressed after the 


Fig. 126.-VITEß8K. 
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insurrection of 18:32, and most of the books and collections removed to the 
Universities of St. Petersburg, Kiev, and other high schools. 
North-cast of Yilna the St. Petersburg railway passes near the important town 
of St'enzian!l. and in the south-west, near the junction of the 'Varsaw and 
Königsbcrg line, lies 
Yoti!l{' Tl'oki, on au islet in the middle of a lake, head- 
quarters of the Karaïtic Jews from the Crimea. ltorno, capital of the province of 
like name, stands near the junction of the Niemen with the X eveja and other 
streams, affording considerable water communic:ition with the coast and the 
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interior. It was visited in the fourteenth century l.y G"rm:m and e'"en English 
traders, and although afterwards ruined by the wars, it has 
ince recovered. 
More t.han half of the population are Jews, who",e synagogues are here as numerous 
as churches in an It:.r.lian city. 
rit{'b.
k, capital of the government of Yiteb"k, occupie::! tIle Rite of an old 
ll'lgan sanctuary at the junction of the Dvina and Yitba. It was at one time 
the residence of the independent. Lithuanian rulers, and carried on a la,'ge trade 
with the IIanseatic tOWIlS. Although lying in a poor district, it still does a local 
traffic in agricultural produce. Lower down the Dviua, at its confluence with the 
Polota, stands Polofzk, at one time the independent centre of the Kri, ichi Slavs, 
and the rival of Kiev and Xovgorod. After its incorporation in the Lithuanian 
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principality in the thirteenth century it continued to flouri"h as one of the 
advanced Hanseatic entrepôts towards the interior of Russia. \Vhen the Jesuits 
were suppressed in the WCl,t of Europe during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, they selected Polot7.k as the c'lpitalof the order. Here resided their 
general, and their academy enjoyed rniversity privileges. 
Below Polotzk follow the towns of Di.
/lf(, Dri8sa, and DÜllaburg, the last men- 
tioned commanding the course of tll(' )Iiddle Dvina, and the junction of the main 
lines of railway connecting "
arsaw and St. Peter"burg, Higa and Libau, with 
Moscow and Samara. In 1.j

 Stephen Bathory, King of J)oland, built a ca",tle 
12 miles higher up the river, and the fortress of Dünaburg-, on the right bank, is 
at prcsent one of the chief strategical points in 'Vest Ru:,sia. 



CHAPTER VI. 


D!\IEPER A
D D
IE:::TER TI.-\SIXS. 


("'HlTE, LITTLE, A
D NEW Rl:SSIA.) 


r 
,' EARLY two-thirds of the uneven plain connecting Russia with 
I "'
\ (( 1/1 ". est Europe belong to the drainage of tbe Black Sea. This 
.


:& reQ"ion, formerly included in the Lithuaniall state, but now occupied 
I 
. almo<;t exclusively hy various branches of the Russian f.lmily, 
is watered hy two main streams-the Dnieper, third in Europe for 
the volume of its waters, and the Dniester, also a considerable river. Here 
stretch the Rarmatian lands which received a first glimmer of light from the 
Hellenes, and whicb, twelve hundred years later on, witnessed the rise of the Russian 
people, and where was long fixed the centre of gravity of Eastern Slavdom. 
So long as the )[editerranean nations held the lead in the development of human 
culture, their powerful attraction necessarily imparted the supremacy in Russia 
to the lands belonging to the Euxine basin. But when the .Atlantic seaboard 
acquired the ascendancy, the civilising centre of Russia was a1.,o naturally shifted 
from the south to the Gulf of Finland. Xevel'theless the Dnieper and Dniester 
valley:; ha,-e never ceased to develop their industrial and commercial resources. 
This vast region, twice the size of France, is unbroken throughout its entire 
extent by a single mountain, and its plains often stretrh from bori70n to horizon 
with the uniformity of the sea. Elevated hills are nowhere visible except about the 
middle course of the two m:lin water arteries. Xortb-east of the Carpathians 
and of the depression where rises the Dniester, the Tarnapol and Kremenetz 
phteau is continued hy tbe Onutinsk hills, here and there presenting magnificent. 
escarpments enframed in the foliage of the surrounding woodlands. Other les'! 
ele,'ated bills belonging to the same system occur north of Kamenetz-Podolskiy. 
The,.;e uplands, source of the farthest head-streams of the Bug, have several crests 
higher than the Yaldaï plateau-as, for instance, that cro" ned by the castle of 
Kremcnetz (1,:310 feet), and that of 
\lexandrovsk, near Proskurov (1,1S0 feet)- 
but tlH'Y faU gradually towards the east and south-east. The line of their crystalline 
cliff's may be traced throughout most of the region sep:mlting the BUI! and '['pper 
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Dnieper south of Jitomir, and beyond the Dnieper to the Seot of 
\.zov, from which 
it is separated by a narrow belt of soft tertiary sandstone. Ea
t of Jitomir thi
 
granitic zone, -180 miles in length, scarcely crops out anywhere a1m e the surface. 
The relief of the land has naturally had much to do with the distribution úf 
plants and animals as well as with the ,-icissitudes of the surrounding population,." 
thouo-h their destinies haw been chiefl y affected hy the nature of the soil. )Iuch 
o . 
of the large ri\er basins and their affluent;; belongs to the Chernùzom zone, the 
general aspect of the country differing entirely on each side of its limits. In the 
north stretches the region of erratic boulders, of furc
t5, lakes, and marshes i in 
the south lies the" black land," where timber is cultivated. 


THE" DL-\CK LAXDS."-THE STEPPES. 


THE black lands are normally composed of three-fourths or four-fifths sand, 
containing, besides the alkalies, ammonia, potash, soda, phosphoric acid, a larg-e 
proportion of organic matter, amounting to one-tenth in the upper layers, hut in 
Poltava and some other places as much as 17 per cent., gradually dimini"hing 
lower down to about 5 per cent. The Chernozom is composed entirely of 
vegetable humus, nor have any !Salt or fre"h water sh",l1s been found which 
might suggest the presence of alluvia. About 
ednev, near Chernigov, there arc 
scattered SOffit' gOO funereal mounds consisting of pure sand, yet already cuwred on 
the Burface with a layer of black earth 6 to 8 inches deep. These mOllnds 
date traditionally from the destruction of Chernigov by Daty Khan in 1
3!); but 
the remains show that they are at least three hundred years older. Hence over 
nine hundred years ha\'e been required to develop the layer of vegetable matter 
now covering them. Allowing a similar rate for the plains, the Chcrnozom layers 
frl)m 2 to .j feet deep would have taken from three to six thous'.md years in their 
formation. But however this may be, the bla.ck earth is sharply limited soutb 
and east by the old marine beds, and near tbe Sea of Azov and tbe Eu"\:ine the 
tbickness of the strata IS in direct relation with the eleHttion of the land above 
sea-level. The \ egetable humus incre<-t",es in depth the longer the coast has been 
upheaved. In the south-east and east its limit is marked by the shores of the 
steppes formerly flooded 1)y the Ca:<pian, and in the north b.," the lacustrine and 
mar8hy region strewn with erratic granite boulders broug-ht down by the glaciers 
from Finland and Sl'andina\ ia, The belt of black hUld thus strptches suuth- 
west and north-east like an isthmus between the Carpathians and Urals, amI 
through it "-estern Europe was formerly connected with Asia. )\ orth of it 
there are a few isolated patches of black soil in the go'"ernments of Yiatka, 
Kazan, Yladimir, and Chernigov. 
The black region comprises aliout ont.-thinl of European Ru:<sia, with an 
approximate area of :!3,i,.500,OOO acres, and the same formation htl'etches westwards 
into 
Iolda\"ia, Hungary, and especially the Banat, though it is no\\ here more 
e:Üensive or deeper than in the Dnieper basin. Herrmann has compared the..e 
deposits of black earth to the Engli".h coal measures, with the adnl1ltage of l
 ing 
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on the surt:tce.. The development of agriculture will gradually reduce them to a 
vast culti\'atl'cl plain, but Chernozum will then luse the charm inspired by the 
aspect of free nature. But here, as in the prairies of the Far 'Vest, we may still 
roam unhindered in the midst of a tall vegetation, its flowers and grassy tufts and 
ears of corn wü,ying aboye OUI' shoulders ill a boundless se.! of hca\-ing verdure. 
Coming southwards, the a
pect of the steppes slu\\ ly changes according as the 
vegetable layers diminish in depth, amI the marly, granitic, or limestone strata crop 


Fig. 128.-TIIE KREME:'<ETZ HILLS. 
Bcale 1 : 250,000. 
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out. To the grassy pr.tiries, clothed in spring \\ilh the richest vegetation, succeed 
plain" co\'ereù with bru",hwuOfI, Lramhle, ur coarse graS!iC8, beyond which stretch 
vast arid tracts culti\'ated only in the neighhourhooù of large towns. 'The painted 
hou",c" encil'dcrl hy plum aud cherry trees arc now replaced by low grey hovel". 
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surrounded only ùy a few struggling poplars, but slightly relieving the dreary and 
monotonous aspect of nature. These are the true steppes that have been fittingly 
compared to the wilderneBs, with which have often been confounded those 
flowery steppes farther north, supplying a large portion of its farinaceous food to 
the west of Europe. Here trees grow with difficulty, and public gardens are 
developed with great labour and cost round the large cities, often only to disappear 
in a few hours, devoured by those clouds of locusts which darken the mid-day sun. 
The grassy steppes are enlivened by an abundant, if not a varied fauna. Oll 
issuing from the gloomy forest these sunny lands. become a living solitude. The bison, 
buffalo, wild boar, wild horse, and other animals spoken of by early travellers have 
disappeared, but the crust is everywhere undermined by galleries harbouring the 


Fig. 129.-rlx
K JlIAI.SH. 
Scale 1 : 480,000. 
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suslik (C!lfillu.ç 1'ulgan:ç) and the marmot, tbe prey of the wolf, wild dog, and man. 
Multitudes of water-fowl, herons, storks, and flamingoes, ducks and mews, frequent 
the pond:s and m'lr
hes; larks and other songsters enliven the meadows and 
thickets; eagles, vultures, amI other birds .of pre
. perch on the finger-posts, 
heecUess of the passing wayfarcr. Butterflies flutter in myriads, and swarms of 
bees sip the honey of the flowery mead. Before it was invaderl by the plough, 
rkrania of a11 regions answcred best, perhaps, to the description of a land" flowing' 
with honey." For it o,'crfluwed nut only in the bolluw t.runks, but in the cavities 
of the ground, ri,-er ]lluff.'3, and gorges. Úwing to the nature of the land, the bee, 
like most other animals of the steppe, man included, is a troglodyte, anrl, where 
agriculture is carried on, the swarms hibernate in large underground cJ1ambers. 
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Ix the south the Ukranians are skilful in collecting the waters of the smaller 
streams and rivulets, but have not yet learnt to utilise the large ri\'crs. There 
will be no luck of moisture as suun as the upper basins are tapped, and the 
stagnant waters, now corrupting the atmosphere, drained to the arid tracts farther 
suuth. Xearly the whole of Pulesya, forming the upper basin of the Pripet, is 
one of thuse haH-lacustrine regions which may yet be reclaimed and converted 
into extremely fertile lands. It forms a perfect labyrinth of lakes, swamps, peat 
beds, and upheaved rucks, known collectively as the Pinsk Marsh. Prevented by 


Fig. 130.-LAKE Jm. 
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the "olh
'nian granite heights flom flowing freely to the Dnieper, the wat.ers have 
lodged in the luw grounds, where they formerly expanded in one vast lake, now 
replaced by sluggish streams whuse banks can scarcely be distinguished åmidst 
the surrounding sedge and aquatic vegetation. Here t.he Pripet ramifies into a 
thousand channels, ultimately finding their way to the marshy Lake IÆb37., helow 
which the main stream is again lost in innumerable drains, reuniting no miles 
farther down at the j unction of the Yalsol(la. During the rains nearly all these 
streams overflow theiT banks, flooding the land for miles. In this watery realm 
the characteristic filUna are the heaver, otter, leech, and a hare differing in its 
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Lluish fur from those of the plains. The leeches were formerly exported in large 
numbers, but they were nearly ext
rminuted during the severe winter of 18--10. 
The Pinsk )larsh will soun be a thing of the past. The surveys of 1873 
showed tÌ1at the :\lin"k country sloped towards tIll' Dnil'pcr sufficiently to allow 
0f a regular outflow Ly removing dams and weirs, and cutting a few drains in 
the direction of the incline. 
incè then most of the wurks have becn completed 
at the rdatively moderate cust of .i:
O,OOO, with whicb -!
() miles (If drains have 
been cut, com erting ;J'.!U,OUU acres of swamp into meaduws, and carrying ofl" the 
superfluous water" from -lrlO,OIlO acres of forest. The produce of the di"triet may 
now also be forwarded by navigable canals either to the Yistula or the :Xiemen 
hasin. These chauges have already much reduced Lake Knaz, or Jid, aud have 
otherwise transfurmed the whole aspect of the land. 


THE D:\'IEI'f.R, OIl D:\'EPR. 
YET, of all the great Dnieper trihutaries, the Pripet alone still remams without. 
a well-defined course. The Dnieper itself rises much nearer to the Gulf of 
Finland than to the Euxine, in the low-lying regiun whence alsu flow some head- 
streams of the Dvina, Yolga, and Oka, and where the water-partings of the four 
basins are scarcely distinguishaLle. At first confined bet\Vt:'en the ba"ills draining 
to the Baltic and Caspian, it receives few tributaries aho,-e Smolensk and 
)loghilov; but below Rogachov it is joined from the west by the llerezina, and 
by the Soj from the east, after which it is nearly duuhled in si7.e by the ]}ripet, 
draining most of )linsk, half of Yolhynia, and even a portion of Grodno. Then 
follow the Teterev and the Desna, completing the upper course of the 1ll0
t 
historical river in Russia, the famous Dorysthems of the Greeks" 
In some parts of its upper course the left hanks of the Dnieper are hig-her 
than the right, but lower down it
 right banks ba,-e a mean elen,tion of from 
aoo to -l:30 feet. The east side is here composed almost entircly of low-lying 
allu,'ial tracts, where the only eminences are former islands slmdy raised hy the 
accumulated humus. North-east of l\ie,", the Desna flows in a valley _ which was 
probably an old bed of the Dnieper, and the now forsakcn hanks of which may 
easily be traced. Flowing now 9 miles farther west, the main stream p;.tsses 
al'lUg the base of undermined cliffs, whence large blocks get yearly det,achcd 
during the fluods, or under the act.ion of the floating masses of ice when the 
thaw sets in. The elevation of the right bank has determined the foundation 
of most of the towns, and the direction of the main highwa
-s along the western side 
of the lo,,"er basin. The roads on the left bank are impassable quagmires fur the 
greater part of the year, and the same contrast is presented by the trilmtaries of 
the Dnieper. where most of the t.owns and villages are also on the right bank. 
The breaking up of the ice is scldom attended with danger. Thanks to the 
southerly cnurse of the river, the ice melts fir!'.t in thè lower reache;<, or is carried 
to the e"tuary hefore that of the upper COlm;e Legins to come down. Thus at 
Kherson the Dnieper is ice-bound, on an u,'crage, for 80 to 8.3 days only; at. 
Yekaterinoslav for 89; and at Kiev, still higher up, for 96 days. 
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 mrly all its great affiuents join the Dnieper in its middle course, and at short 
internlls from each other, so that their floodings are all concentrated about one 
point, and cause the main stream to rise suddenly. The river is stilI in a state 
of nature, its mean breadth being from 2,000 to 3,800 feet, but in the floods it 
extends in many places to a distance of (j miles, entirely filling the main valley, 
and on'rflowing into thuse of its trihutaries on both banks. The danger of these 
inundations is all the greater since the disappeara.nce of the forests has rendered the 
discharge more irregular than formerly, and the rising more sudden and extensive. 
The low-lying districts thus periodically flooded are extremely fertile, which is 
mainly due to the particles of "black earth" wa
hed down from the upper 


Fig. 13L-HIGH nA
KS OF TIlE DNlEl'Elt, AlJO\"E CHERKASI. 
!'cnle 1 : f60.000 
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regions. 'Yith the soil the very timber of the north is brought down, and many 
tractE along" the Dnieper banks are now covered with hir_.h forest.3 reaching nearly 
to the liman district. nut most of these lands, which might support a vast 
pupulation, pruduce nuthing but coarse hay auò reeds. 
The third river in Europe for the volume of its waters, and forming the main 
artery of a region inhaùite,l by 12,()()(),O()O peuple, the J>nicpl'r might also be 
supposed to be one of the most important for its mn-igation. It traverses succes- 
sively several distinct zunes of culti,-:Jtion, climate, and culture, pa"sing frum the 
furest region to that of the" black lands," and thence to tbe arid steppes. Since 
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the period of Greek colunisation the TIorysthenes was aceordingJy a great 
highw:ly of communication, interrupted only hy the devastating wars which 
stopped aU intercourse. But its importance in this re"pect is much diminished by 
the rapids breaking its flow at several points. Above Kremenehug and the Psul 


Fig. 132.-Lo\\"ER C"UR
E OF THE I>E
NA. 
Scale 1 : 120.000. 
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junction it falls on'r G.j feet in 10 mile,." and below Yekaterino!'lav occur the 
celebratedporogi, or "ledges," so often mentioned in th(' Byzantine and Uussi:m 
chronicles and L"kranian songs. The granite roeks forming this barrier generally 
run right across the stream, with a mean depth in summer of Rcarcdy more than 
5 feet. The entire de:scent in a distance uf 40 miles is l.j7 feet, but there is 
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nowhere an absolute fall, the greatest incline being only a little O\'er 2 inches 
in ayard. IIerp and there occur lateral cascad
s, besides back flows and secondary 
rapids in sewral places. At present the piluts reckon nine main rapids altogether, 
but tbese are decomposed into hundreds and thousamls of lesser flills. The ri\'er 
varies greatly in width, expanding to 
õ,6ì6 feet at the most dangerous point, 
and contracting to ':;20 feet at the" 'Y olf 
Gorge," towards the end of the fall". 
They are navigable only during the eigllt 
weeks of the spring floods for small cmft, 
all those of hea"y draught stopping at 
Y ekat{'rinoslav abm e, and at Alexan- 
drovsk below them. Of the boats run- 


The Dnieper forms no delta beyond 
a few straggling branches shifting with 
the floods, and rlii"chargillg into a liman, 
or lagoon of bracki",h water, partly 
separated from the lHack Sea by a sand- 
bank. .A na\'igable channel fur yessPls 
drawing 20 feet is kept open \\ ith some 
difficult.), b
' dint of constant dredging. 
In summer the water of the liman, fed 
chiefly from the sea, is too salt for use, 
but at other time" it is employed tor all 
dumestic purpo:-,e><, and drunk hy cattle 
with impunity. The lim1ll1 1I1!'0 recein>s 
thc Hug, the Ruh of the Little Russians, a term meaning" nod," and conferred 
on It through some now furgotten superstition; it is the Hypanis of the Greeks. 


Fig. 133.-,THE D"IEPER RAPIDS. 
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ning the rapids none return, all being 
broken up either at Kher-;oIl or else- 
where, and sold for building purposes. 
The attempts at eanalisation carried on 
for over a hundred years ha\-e 11Ìtherto 
remained ineffectullI, and the t.hrollg-h 
navigation consequently still continucd 
interrupted at this point. 
The Bug, Dniester, and other south- 
ern rivers ha,e also their rapids on their 
passage through the granite zone, and 
one of the smaller trihutaries of the Rug 
has even a clear fall of over 30 feet. 
Hence the steppe rivers may be said, on 
the whole, rather to hinder than promote 
commercial intercourse. 
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THE D
IESTER (D:\"E
TR) A
D BUG.-THE LnLns. 
THF Dniester may in a general way be regarded as forming in its middle course 
the natural etlmicul limit between the Russians and Rumanians. In many 
respects this river resembles the Dnieper, rising in the forest region, tra-\ersing 
the" black lanrls" and the arid steppes, and dischargmg into a liman of the Black 
:-;pa. But it flows tbrough a much deeper bl-.d, and rises in the floods higher than 


Fig. 134.-A PORTION OF THE :\lIDDLE D''ilE5THR. 
Scale 1 : 250.000. 
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its neighbonr. The inundations of lR':?!), lR--!':?, 18--1,), and some other years were 
so extensive that the inhabitants accused the Austrians of having diverte(l another 
stream to its hmks in Galicia. It has an extremely winding course, so that the 
distance from tbe Yagarlik junction to the sea, only 101 miles in a straight line, 
is 242 miles by water, and its total length is 930 miles, nearly equal to that of the 
Dnieper. Its bed is also continually encroaching on the brackish liman at its 
mouth. The old arm flowing to the northern extremity of this inlet has long 
been effaced, and its waters are now discharged thruugh a channel on the east 
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f3ide of the liman. The sandy alluvia brought down with its current are prevented 
from reaching the sca hy the bur at its mouth, which gi,'es access only to light 
craft. All goods from the interior have to be sent O\'erland to Odessa. 
Amongst tbe fisbes of the Dniester, Dnieper, and D,mube there are several 
forming quite distinct species. To account for their origin Kessler has supposed 
that the Balkans were formerly connected" ith the Ulouutains of the Crimea, thus 
enclosing south"ards a great haf'in of fresh water fed by the ri,-Cl's of South 
Russia. Of these speC'i(.s two only are found elsewhere, the A8jJl"O 'Cl/l{Jaris in the 
Rbône, and the Al'friJ/a Ro.,.,ica in the Don. 
The Dniester, Bug, and Dnieper are now the only navigable streams of South 
ltussia between the Danube and the DOll. But in the time of Herodotus the 


Fig. 135.-PADI, OR "HnLLOW
," IS THE STEPPE. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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land, although destitute of timbpr, seems to have been well watered by large 
rivers, "!5C 1reely less numprous than tbe canals in Egypt." At present tbe 
southern steppes are dried up, lIlId even including tbe 1imans on the coast., no 
longer fed by running waters, there is but a \'eI'Y small number of coast streams. 
Herodotus, who visit.ed thc country, eould scarcely have been mistaken as to its 
salient feature
, besides which the traces of the old rivers spol:en of by him nre 
still visible. Hetween the Danube and Dniester, and thence to the Bug, parallel 
rÜ'er ,'alleys follow in quick succes..;ion, but they no longer reach t.he coast; they 
::re either entirdy or p
l:-tly dried up, and their lateral gorges are flushed only 
during the fre!-hpts. 
Loeal tradition evcrywhere tells of the disappearance of running waters. 



Even lakes La,'e completely evaporated, and saline incrustations become more and 
more exten
ive. In many places the people say that, their wells have gradually run 
dry, or else become brackish, obliging them to 
abandon gardens and orchards which they were 
formerly able to irrigate abundm,tly. The river 
Tiligul, now lost in the liman of like llamc 
before renching the coast, formerly turned the 
wheels of fifteen mills abo,"c Ananyev, of which 
one only existed in lS(i.'j, and tbat idle for a part 
of the year. EH'n in H;:!:3 this river is still 
47 
represented on a military cbart as entering tbe 
!;ea bya wide mouth, where is now an elevated 
isthmus crossed by the post road between 
lko- 
layev and Odes:--a. This i!1creai'ìing saline character 
of the steppe seems mainly due to the destruction 
of the furests on the uplands, augmenting the 
evaporation on the surface waters, and drying up 
the head-streams of the great riwrs. 
\s says the 
local proverb, ,,"Then man comes the water goes." The liame phenomenon 
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Fig. 136.-PooL H'IIROUI<DED JJV 
A YJLI.AGE. 
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Fig. 137.- Vu.I.AGE IN A RAHNE r<EAR YEKATEIIIN08I.AV. 
Scale 1 : 220.000. 
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IS obscn-cd in a far wider area than on the Russian steppes, as lihown by the 
old rirer beds of the Dobruja and Rumania, now almost dried up. 
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In thc coast steppes }wrmanent we1lO' and springs are rppresented only by 
intermittent meres or pouls floodpd during" the rains, and oyergrown with sedg p 
and reeds. In other low-lying" 
r I1JlIlls 'aIled jJadi, though there is no permanent 
supply, there is moi"ture enough tù "upport a coarse yegetation, while wells sunk 
,30 or GO feet afford a brackish water barely suitaLlc for cattle. 0" ing to 
this scarcity of water, most of the villages and farmsteads stretch for miles in 
narrow belts along the line of pools, wells, an(l intermittent streams. During 
thc heavy rains the river beds are again flooded, often threatening destruction to 
the hamlets built in the ravines, and 
yearly carrying down to the coast 
limans vast quantities of rich soil, 
whereby the land becomes more and 
more denuded. t-;udden do" npours 
have in a single hour utterly ruined 
productive land for hundreds ot' 
yards, and the erosive action of tbe 
water has furrowed deep l'a,-ines 
even in the granitic region weðt of 
the Dnieper. 
()f the numerous limans fed by 
the inland streams two only between 
the Dniester and Danube have pre- 
served their permanent communica- 
tions with the sea-that of lierezan, 
a little we"t of lh-hakov, and that 
of tbe Dlliester. The south-west 
e03"t, skirting the now lànd-Iocked 
salt lakes of Burnas, 
\libey, Shaganî, 
Kunduk, is broken at one point only, 
and even this inlet shifts with the 
rains and storms. The shoals and 
siltings now blocking the limam, 
1a ,-e by some been attributed to a 
general upheanù of the C038t, a 
theor
' it would be useless to discuss 
in the absence of systematic olJserva- 
tions along the sea hoard. After long 
droughts the surface of the limans is lower than that of the Euxine; in spring 
their level is raised ancl their saline character dimini"hed by the influx of fresh 
water. Rut tlH'Y still in many rcspeets re<;emble tbe sea from which they have 
but rccently been cut ofl: That of Kund
lk yields a considerable quantity of salt, 
and in lR2G as much as gG,OOO tOilS was e
tracted from the three largest 
Bessarabian lagoons. liut others farther west h,l\-e become quit.e fresh, haying 
been separated fWIll the sea for thousands of years. I'kme are deep enough to 


:I!'ig. 138.-GRASITE Rn ISES ".E
T OF THE DSIEPEll. 
Scale 1 : 510,000. 
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float a man-of-war, and the name, which in Tatar means "port," seems to slJOw 
that at no distant epoch some of them still served as harbours of refuge. But 
they must all be gradually filled in by the alluvia of the rivers, and one has 
already entirely disappeared between tlwse of Tiligul and Berezan. O\\ing to the 
frequent ,ariations in their saline character, they contain DO fish beyond some 
annelida and crustr,cea described by Xurdmann and )lilne-Edwards. Their shores 


Fig. 139.-LBB:'<s I" THF. E\ST OF BlS<ARABIA. 
Scale 1 : 460,000. 
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are wry unhealthy in autumn, but at other times they seem beneficial in the case 
of certain disorders. 
The southern seaboard of Russia presents a surprising regularity of outline 
The steppe terminates on tbe ElIxine with a steep cliff fringed by a narrow Etrip 
of beach, and south of the Dnieper liman the coast-line assumes a remarkaLle 
elegJDCe of form. Those long lines of sand gradually thrown up by the waves 
seem to follow the current from ea..t to west, and then southwards to the Danube, 
164 
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and beyond it to the Bosphorus. During the incessant wars between the 
Tatars and Cossacks these shores were the scene of many a hard-fought battle, 
dyeing th(' sands and waters with blood. 


THE UPPER D:S-IEPER AXD THE PRIPET BASIX. 


("'IIITE HrssI.\, POLESYA, VOLH"iXIA.) 


NE'l.RI,y all the region in which are collected the farthest head-streams of the 
Dnieper is now inhabited by'\Vhite Russians, descendants of the old Krivichi of 


Fig. l40.-THE LOIA"- OF TILIGUL. 
Bcale 1 : DOO,OOO. 


-,IOAO' 


/; Miles. 


Smolensk, and of the Dregovichi of the" quaking mosses." They occupy most of 
the bnd between the Soj on tbe east, amI the J>ripet on the south-west, as wi'll 
as the water-partings in the north and west, with the upper valleys of the Niemen 
and D,-ina, forming a total area of abuut IOG,OOO square miles, but with a popu- 
lation of no more than 3,üOO,VIJO. 
The epithet of "'\Vhite," applied also to the )luscovite Rus:5ians in the sense 
uf "free," at th(' time when th('y were rescued from the Tatar yoke, has been the 
"pecial designation of the Russians of the L'pper Dnieper only since the end of 
the fourteenth century. At first appliC'd hy the Poles to all the Lithuanian 
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pos5es:>ions torn from the )Iuscovites, it was afterwards used in a more restricted 
sense. Catherine II. ga,-e the nllme of 'Vhite Russia to the present provinces of 
Yitebsk and ::\Ioghilo,', and Xicholas abolished the e
pression altogether, since 
when it has lost all its political significance, while preserving its ethnical .alue. 
Dif-tinct in speech from the Poles, Little and Great Russians, the "Tbite Russians 
still betray striking analogies with all, and amongst them may possibly yet be 
discovered the fundamental features by which tbe degrees of kinship between the 
various brancbes of the Eastern Slav famil)" may be definitely determined. The 
term ""
bite" is generally supposed to refer to the colour of their dress in 
contradistinction to tbe "Black Russians," between the Pripet and JS'ïemen, who 
form the ethnical transition from the Little to the "'
hite Russians. 


THE "HITE Rn-SIANS. 


ALTHOl:GH occupymg a highly advantageous geographical position, the domain 
of the "
bite Russians was not otherwise favourable for the dewlopment of a 
great Slav state. Largely covered with swamps, lakes, and half-submerged 
forests, this region, described as a land in which mud formed" tbe fifth element," 
was probably uninhabited when the great waves of mig-ration passed to tbe 
right and left, on the one hand by the Lovat and the Yistula, on the other 
by the Bug and Dniester. The ethnical frontier is even now in many places 
determined by the marsh lands, although in the south tbe Malo Russians have' 
penetrated far into these swampy wastes. 
Barrows and camping grounds (gorodisldc/w) are very numerous in "\Vhite 
nussia, along the Dnieper, and tbe natural higbways leading to tbe Baltic_ As 
many as 3,9;31 small tumuli ha,"e been reckoned in the Bobruisk district alone of 
tbe governmcnt of )Iinsk, Dnd in the wbole province 15,000 mounds and o,'cr 
200 fortified camps. In the soutb-west of Smolensk a barrow, partly destroyed 
tor its stone, consisting entirely of erratic boulders, was surmounted by a largCl' 
Llock, on which enthusiastic antiquaries fancied they had discovered a l}hænician 
inscription in honour of Baal. Xe,-ertheless the contents of many imply a con- 
siderable antiquity, although the camps are said to have been still occupied down 
to the seventeenth century, and only abandoned during the terrible wars between 
the roles and ::\IuscO\'itcs, hy wbich the land was then wasted. 
But whatever be the date of these burial-places, most of this region was too 
inaccessible to have been very early peopled. The geograpbical names seem to show 
tbat the Slav colonisation spread gradually northwards along tbe Dnieper and iti 
afRuents. Thus the Desna, although joining the main stream on the left bank, 
recei,-ed the name of "Right," because it lay on tbe right of their migratory 
mo-vement, and others joining on the right, for tbe same reason, received the name 
of Shuya, or 
huika; that is, "I
eft_" The close resemblance of the '\Vhite Russian"! 
to tbe roles shows that there must also have been a migration from tbe west; but 
there are no Finnish names, as there are farther north aud east. IT cnce "TLite 
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Russians may be regarded as the true aborigines of the land, a circumstance which 
attaches all the more importance to their customs and traditions. 
The traces of water and tree worship are numerous. Certain springs still 
receive the offerings of pilgrims, and feasts are held in honour of particular pine, 
birch, and other trees. Stems blasted by lightning are preserved as precious 
talismans, and never left behind \\ hen tbe peasant migrates to anotber borne. Tbo 
memory of tbe dead also is still honoured witb ancestral repasts, and the baked 
meats are laid on tbe graves, or else in tbe ruins of churcbes. But while pagan 
superstitions were preserved, little progress was made in agriculture. The grain, 
tbrown carelessly into tbe ground, searcely ripens once in three times, and as he 
sows the peasant resignedly repeats the proverb, "Await death, but sow th
' corn;' 
or else t,'ies to conjure tbe frost god (moro::;) with offerings and the invitation, 
"Come and eat, but spare our "heat." The method of thrf'shing is probably 
unique in Europe. A young girl hulds the corn in one hand, and with the otber 
beats tbe ears over a bullow trunk, afterwards cullecting the grain from the ground. 
'\Vith such practices famine and misery may well be chronic in the land. The hut", 
mostly grouped in small hamlets, are as destitute of furniture as the most wretched 
bovels of the northern tundras, and the pig occupies the place of honour as in so 
many Irisb cabins. :Merely for their bread tbe peasantry barter their children to 
tbe s:;lrlcldic=, or small landed proprietors. "
oI'll out with thankless toil, or 
wasted by tbe unhealthy climate, the "Yhite Russians are a sickly race, and pre- 
maturely decrepit; yet their type seems to be the most regular amungst all the 
'Rus"ian Slavs. 
Seeing their general poverty, we cannot be surprised at their amrice and want 
of huspitality. 13ut in the family circle they are very gentle, and paternal 
despotism is of a milder type than in Great Russia. Their songs are full of tender 
expressions, although those relating to marriage contain formulæ showing that it 
formerly consisted of an abduction or a bargain. In these songs the bride betrays 
none of the terror shown by the Great Russian maiden "consigned by her 
sovereign father and sovereign mother to a stranger of whom she had never 
thought." And when the old forms are pronounced over the rod as it passes from 
the father to the bridegroom, the nuptial eborus replies witb an ironical strophe. 
Free cboice is evidently common enough, and the bride's dowry plays a small 
part amongst thi<; po\'erty-stricken peuple. "Take not her who is decked in gold," 
says the chorus, ., but ber who is clothed in wisdom." 
The 'Vhite Russian people bave seen better days. They are not strangers to 
thoughts of indepf'ndence, and tbose whom they most admire are tbe free Little 
Russian Cossacks, from whom they bave borrcnvcd over a third of tbeir songs. But 
during their long period of serfdom they acquired the vices inseparable from 
slavery. The rolisb feudal system weighed heavily on them, and the lands 
suffered most from the devastating wars of the seventeenth century. Those were 
the days of " Ruina," a Latin wOl'd which passed into tbeir language, and is still 
uttered with a shudder. Rut the wretched ,'illages were soon rebuilt, the country 
was opened up, tbe towns enriched by trade, while most of the old cabtles, convents, 
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and schools have remained picturcsque ruins in tbe landscape. In thc revi \ al of 
pro:<perity the Je\\s were the chief agents, and since the <cUuin" this is the 
essential point in the history of ,rhite Russia. During the prcsent century many 
old rolish proprietors have been replaced by Russian nobles, and serfdom has been 
abolished, but the revolution is far from complete. Large estates are still more 
common than in Central Russia; the nobles ha,-e retained G3 pCI' ccnt. of tbe 
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arable land; and thousands of the peasantry ha\"e either received nothing, or only 
allotmcnts too small or too unproductive to yield a living. On an average these 
holdings are sufficient to supply the bare nece
saries of existcnce, the rest being 
procured eit.her by badly paid labour on the large estates, or by advances from the 
Jews, who ha\"e thus in many places gradually become the owners of the land itself. 
r..'his again has driven many to seek work elsewhere, and, in thc language of 
:N ekrasoy, "the Hussian rail ways are laid with the bones of 'Vhitc Russian na Hics." 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE most elevated town in the Dnieper basin is Yazma, S30 feet above the sea, 
on the little river of like name. Like its neighbour Doro[Job/!i, it is a bu!:'y place, 
close to the ethnical frontier of Great and 'Yhite Russia. Smolellsk, ('apital of the 
government of like name, covers a large 8pace on both sides of the Dnieper, at the 


Fig. 142,-S'IOLE!\'SK. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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intersection of several routes, and of the Riga and Oro], and ,rarsaw and }Ioscow 
railway;:. It is thus a chief commercial cf'ntre, and one of the "ital strategical 
points of the empire. As capital of the Kriyichi, it was a flourishing placc in the 
ninth century, and in the fourteenth waf> said to haye 100,000 inhabitants. But it has 
suffered much from sieges, and in ISI:.? was burnt at the hattle which opmed to the 
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French the road to :\10"eow. nrclw, at the junction of the Orehitza, is the farthest 
station of the steamers pl
'ing on the river in spring; but mo:;t of the corn is landed 
at SM.'lor, farther down. The chief trading centre of this district is .lIogllitor, 
or Mollift'l", capital of a government, with numerous tanneries emploJing over 
1,000 hands. 
\.bout two-thirds of its inhabitants are Jews. 
In the extem,ive Berezina basin, connected by a canal with the Dvina, there 
are only three towns: J[il/.
k, 
c1Jpital of a gon'rnment, and the 
most important trading place on 
the Brest - Srnolensk railway; 
Bobl'uisk, a fortress of first rank, 
at the junction of the Berezina 
and Bobruïka; and BOl'i.çor, I:! 
miles below the point where was 
fought the terrible battle of the 
Berezina during the French 
retreat, Xo\"ember 2Gth-28th, 
I8l:!. The most important place 
on the Soj is COIIICI, where are 
built the largest boats plying on 
the Dnieper. The whole town 
belongs to a Russian prince, wbo 
has here a large sugar refine1'y 
and a monopoly of the spirit 
trade. lIe is .. landlord" of all 
the public-houses in the place. 
The Iput, which joins the :-:oj 
near Gomel, waters the town of 
Þlol"O - Zibkol", founded in the 
eighteenth century by the Ras- 
kolniks from 
Iuscovy. They 
numh
r at pre"ent CO,OOO in the 
district, and bave 120 cloth, 
leather, and other factories at 
Jílil/t:;;, to the north-east ofXovo- 
Zibkov. Pil/.
k, in tbe r pper 
Pripet basin, is the centre of the 
water traffic eastwards witb tbe 
Dnieper, "estwards "ith Pûland and Germany through the Bug Canal, north- 
wards with the 
îemen and Baltic through the Oginskiy Canal. Other bu:sy towns 
in t
is basin are Slut.s!.:, almo'it exclusively inhabited by Jews, Turo!', and JIo=ir, 
both old places on the Pripet. 
In Y olhynia most of the towns lie on the Pripet or its 
But Vladimir- Votil/.
kiy, one of the earliest centres of Slav 
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Fig. 143.-BoRIS..... Arm THE BEICEZISA. 
Scale 1 : 91,000. 
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Lug, a tributary of the Northern Bug. It was wasted by the Mongolians, and 
ag-ain hy the 
ogai Tatars and the Cossacks; but it has since revived, and its 
Jewish traders do a considerable business with Galicia. South-east of it lies 
!ll'f'IIICllet:., also an old place, with a picturesque ruined castle. Between the two 
is Lutzk, formcrlr capital of a powerful principality, and in the sixteenth century 
one of the great cities of Slavdom. Dubno, situated picturesquely at the entrance 
of a defile on a peninsula nearly surrounded by the Ikva, is almost entirely 
ppopled by Jews, as is also o.stl'o(J, in the Upper Gorin valley, amI fonnerly capital 
of an independent principality. Here the first complete edition of the Slavonic 
Bible was printed in 1,)81. :Xumerous ruins and the remains of a strong castle 


Fig'. IH.-THE DCDso DEFILE. 
Scale 1 : 8211,000. 
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recall its former greatness. 
another Jewish town doing 
A ustria and rrns
ia. 


Kear the Austrian frontier lies Stal'o-Cou.çtalltiIlOl', 
a large trade in cereals, live stork, and salt with 
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(-c"'RAXIA, NE\V RCSSIA.) 
IN Russia the ethnical domains seldom coincide with the rivcr basins, and still 
le
s with the fl'Ontiers of provinces, often laid down capriciously, or even for the 
express purpo!'.e of running counter to national r;entiment. Thus the IJittle RU>lsians 
are by na means confined to the Dnieper ba!oin, but stretch westwards to tJwt of 
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the Vistula, and ea
twards to the DOJiletz. They even extend beyoml the Don, 
reaching round the Sea of Azov to tbe Kuban valley and tbe Caucasus. On the 
otber band, tbe Great Russians ha,-e occupied the upper course of nearly all the 
eastern tributaries of the Dnieper, while the Rumanians haw crossed the Lower 


Fig. l-t.j. -Ih
TORICAL DISPLACE'IEST5 OF UKRANU. 
According to Dragomsnoy. 
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Dniester. lIenee the Dnieper and the Dnier;ter can only in II. geneml way be 
spoken of as the two essentially Little Russian rivers. 


THE LITTLE Rrs"J..\x;: Axn CO"S\CK;:. 


THR terms J,ittle Russia plalo-Hu<;sia, Lesser Russia), 'Cl,r:mia, Ruthenia, 
have never had any definite limits, constantly shifting with the ,ici..situdes of 
history, and even "ith the administrative di,isiol1s. Kane of these geographical 
IG5 
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names correspond exactly with the regions inhabited by the 
Ialo-nussian race, 
which, grouped from the first in fluctuating confederacies, never enjoyed political 
unity. Apart altogether from the trans-Carp:lthian Ruthpnians of Hungary, the 
other branches of tbe family. since tbe fourteenth century, remained long dis- 
membered between Poland and Lithuania. Tho
e of the Dnieper had .scarcely 
succeeded in acquiring a certain autonomy as a Co
sack republic in the seven- 
teenth century, wben they lost it by accepting the protection of Muscovy. The 


Fig. 146.-L11'TLE R{;SSIA
 TYPE, PODOLIA: l'EASANf OF THE VILLAGE OF PANOVTZI. 
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name itself of Little Russia appears for the first time in the Byzantine chronicles 
of the tbirteenth century in association with Galicia and Y olhynia, after which it 
was extended to the 
Iiddlc Dnieper, or Kiyovia. In tbe same way 'Ckrania-that 
is, "Frontier" -was first applied to Podulia to distinguish it from Galicia, and 
afterwards to the southcrn provinces of the Lithuanian state, between the Dug 
and Dnieper. ruder the I
olish rule rkmnia became pre-eminently the land of 
the Malo-Hussian Cossacks. nut Great llussia had also her" Frontiers "-that is, 
Uktanias-in one of which tbe :Malo-Russian free colonies, or Slobodi, were formed 
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in the seventeenth century. These are now distributed over the governments of 
KharkO\", Kûr:sk, and Y oronej. 
The Little Ri.lssians merge imperceptiLly with the 'Vhite Russians north- 
wards, and with tbe Slomks beyond the Carpathians; but they are sharply dis- 
tinguished both from the })oles and Yeliko-Russians. Crossings between the 
Gre<it amI Little Hus:sians are very rare. rh:ysically the latter are distinguishe(l 
by a broader and shorter head, more flattened at the poll, and very brachy- 
cephalous. About half of them have chestnut hair and brown eyes, with a mean 
height of 5 feet G inches; but they lack the muscular strengt.h of the Great 
Russians. The women have a graceful carriage, soft voice, and mild expression, 
with a picturesque costume resembling that of the 'Vallachian Rumanians. 
The Little Russians seem, on the whoh', to surpass the Great Russians in natural 
intelligence, good taste, poetic fancy, but are less practical, solid, and persevering. 
It is difficult to say what relationship they may have with the prehistoric people 
whm;e remains have been collected in the government of I'oltava, associated with 
mammoth 'bon('s and. shells of the glacial epoch. The graves of the stone age 
found near Ostrog, in Y olhynia, contain skeletons greatly differing from those of 
the Slavs, with very narrow long heads, and flat tibim cuned like a sword blade. 
This race seems allied to the dolmen builders of the 'Yest. nut their barrows were 
succeeded by countless kurgans, scattered all over the land; and although 
thousands have disappeared, they are still numerous enough to form the distinctive 
feature of the landscape in many places. They mostly stand on cliffs, headlands, 
and other natural eminences, but in the Dniester valley they run in long lines at 
the foot of the cliffs. The most note\\orthy, those of the" Royal Scythians," 
whose funeral rites are described by Herodotus, occur chiefly in the region west of 
the Dnieper rapids. Some are connected together by avenues of stones, and others, 
like that of Perepetikna, in the government of Kiev, are nu kss than tWO feet 
round, and encircled by smaller mounds like a king in the midst of his courtiers. 
)lany were formerly distinguished by rude statues, or balm, whence the name 
babatati applied to the barrows themselves. The features of these figures are 
rather 
longolian than Slav, and they may possibly be those monuments of the 
steppes to which Ammianus Marcellinus compares the Huns. 1\Iost of them 
have disappeared, but those still in Bitt! are highly revered by the peasantry. 
Amongst these mounds there are specimens of all the stone, bronze, and iron 
ages. Some are relatively modern, and even of Christian origin, as sbown by their 
Byzantine or Russian contents, but others contain ûbjects of the oldest stone 
epoch. The most characteristic are those of the Hcythian period, at a time 
when the Scythians had established constant relations with the Greeks. But, 
besiùes objects of purely Hellenic art, bronze arms and implements oecur of a 
distinctly Asiatic type. The megalithic graves scattered between the Dniester 
and Dnieper, north of Odessa, belong again to another epoch and anuther religion. 
Some of tbe mound builder" also seem to have passed rapidly through the land, 
while others were long settled here, and bave doubtle
s left their traces in the 
present Little Russian race. 
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In the ninth century the people of the Lower Dnieper and Dniester were 
L"luchi (L" glicbi) and Tivertzi Slavs; hut they were driven north by the 
Hungarians, l'echcneghes, and Kumanians advancing westwards; and in the 
twelfth century the Ros, possibly the" River of the Ru,;;,;;ians," formed the frontier 
between the Kif'v TIus;;ians and the southerh nomads. Several Tûrki colonies, the 
Torki, Rercndeyi, Kara-Kalpaks, or "Black-Caps," had settled south of this river, 


Fig. 14ï.-Kt:HOA
S AT PUDOOROD
KOYE, 
EAll YEKATElllNOSLAV. 
Bcale 1 : 200,000. 
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8ml Tatar triLes afterwards occupied a large portion of Kiyovia (Kiev), aU doubt- 
Jps:,; 
ince a
similatf'd to the surrounding Slav ell'llwnts. 
The )[alo-Hu:,sians of the Dnieper, now mostl
' peaceful agriculturists, wcre 
formerly l'ApoRed to constant wars and inm:,.ions. After the seizure of the Crimea 
},
. the T,Itar8 in 1 !ì;j, the ]}nic}H,-'r vaUcy became the hunting ground of these 
nomads, whose female captures found a readJ' market in the Constantinople harems 
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and bagnios. To t.hese plundering hordes Cbri"tian b:mds were opp"s!'d, wLich 
afterwards became famous under the name of Cossacks. They cOIl"i"ted chil'ily of 
the independent elements in the border-lands between tIle ri\al Sla\O and ){oslem 
population", of tbe Dnieper fishermen, and of mhenturers accompanying the trading 
caravans of the f'teppes. '(' nder the influence of the ebiyalrous idea" pn'Yailing in 
the ". est, the Polish and Lithuano-Rus"ian nohles com'crted the,..c Co"sack,., 
into a sort of "rkranian knights" (1",1/f::aI"8fro 'Ckrayinne). Some of their fir"t 
rallying-points were Kanev and Chigirin, in I\:iyO\'ia, though Chcrkasi SOOIl 
became the chief centre of t.he Lower Cossacks ubout the :Middle Dnieper, and the 
term Cherkasi is even still applied to the Little Russians by their Great Russian 


Fig. 148.- KHORTITZA. 
Scale 1 : 200.000. 
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neighbours. Towards the dose of the sixtcenth century they e
tabli"hed tlICm- 
selves farther south, in the Dnieper islands below the confluence of the Samara, 
about the gl'eat falls, whence their Russian name of Znparog (Zrt JiOJ"(!Jc;;í), ur 
"People beyond the Falls." In this well-protected spot they soon been me tbe 
terror of the Moslem mnrauders, nnd attracted multitudes uf the peasantry, 
escaping from serfdom in Polnnd and J.ithuanin, and raising theil' numbers in the 
seventeenth century to " l
O,OOO arnwd warriors" (Beauplan). They crns,;ed the 
Black Sea to bum Sinope, in Asia )Iinor, and in lU2-l one of their e
peditions 
sacked the suburbs of Constantinople. In tbe si
teenth century the central 
sitcle, or stronghold, was in the island of Khortitza, amidst the Duieper rapids, 
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whence tbey soon removed farther south to an island at the junction of the 
Cbertomlik. 
The Cossacks do not constitute a family fundamentally distinct in speech or 
desccnt from the other Slavs of. the steppes. The resemblance of the word 
Cberkll-ii to Cherkess (Circassian) gave rise to the erroneous theory of their 
Caucasian origin; but at the same time the term Cossack is really Tatar, and 
Petchcneg, Khazar, and Kara-Kalpak clements were doubtless earlyassimilatcd by 
them, before they were formed into organized communities. The typical Cossacks 
are the Zaporogs and tbeir descendants, wbo still claim the title of "Good 
Cossacks." Tbese were organized in kllriJl.
, or septs, under a common ltrfman 
(from the German IIaupfl1lUl1ll, or head-man), a sort of dictator, whose powers were 
limited only by common usage. The smallest group constituted a commune, with 
power to enforce its own laws, so that the Hetman Khmelnitzkiy could say, 
".1Yherever there are three Cossacks the delinquent is judged hy the two others." 
In their expeditions drunkards were expelled from the camp, and on these occasions 
they employed the favor, or chariot, borrowed from the Bohemians, and with wbich 
they often broke the ranks of the enemy. Their greatest bond of union was the 
common danger, and tbcir love of the steppe, which they swept with their swift 
and hardy ponies. "All are welcome who, for the Christian faitb, are willing to 
be impaled, broken on the wheel, qua
tered, all who are ready to endure all 
manner of tortures, and have no fear of death." Such was the proclamation of the 
Zaporog head-men, who, after becoming defenders of thc faith, aspired also to tbe 
championship of their" mother," Ukrania, and its freedom. 
This" frontier" region between the Slavs and Tatars shifted its borders with 
tbe vicissitudes of war and armed colonisation. 
Iuch of the space between the 
" black lands" and the coast had become a perfect desert, and even in the second 
half of the seventeenth century it was agreed that an area of about 20,000 square 
miles between the Dnieper, Tasmin, and Dniester should rcmain un peopled as n 
neutral zone between the Slav and Tatar lands. Later on the Poli8h nobles held 
out every inducement to the peasantry to settle in this wilderness, impunity from 
all crimes, and free possession of the soil. Attracted by these promises, the serfs 
poured in in hundreds of thousands, towns and villages were founded along the 
river banks, the steppe was reclaimed under the magic spell of li1;erty. But when 
the lords wished to resume their lands, and again reduce the peasantry to the 
condition of serfs, they found they had to do with Cossacks who claimed to be frec, 
and the attempt served only to precipitate the ruin of Pohmd itself. Tbe 
autonomy of the Little Russian Hetmanship was recognised in 1640, and in 16.).1 
it was transfcrred by the trcaty of Pcreyaslav from Polish to )Iuscovite protection. 
13ut its freedom was not long respected. The Boyards complained that thcir 
runaway serfs sought refuge in Ukrania, and Peter tlle Great demanded the 
extradition of the Don emigrants to whom the Zaporogs had given hospitality. 
The Little Russian Cossacks had becomc an obstacle to l\Iuscovite centralization, 
and their confederacy was erusbed. 'l'housands of Cossacks perished by forced 
labour on the shorcs of Lake Ladoga under Pcter the Great. In 1 ïG3 Catherine 11. 
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suppressed tbe Little Russian IIetmansbip, and in li7i destro
.ed the Zupor<>g 
stronghold (sitdl). Tbose who wished to remain free were fain to seek refugp 
amongst their hereditary foe, tbe Turk. . 
But the old Cossack spirit still doubtless partly survives amongst the present 
Ukranians. Frequent revolts have taken place on the banks of the Dnieper, and 
throughout Little Russia the old devotion to the hromada, or commune, has lived 
through every political vicissitude. "The Commune is a great man," says the 
local proverb. In the Ukranian there is a nomad strain; he easily shifts his 
abode, but he lacks the colonising genius of the Great Russian. In 1856 the 
report spread that Prince Constantine had reappeared in Dessarabia, others said in 
the Crimca, where he was enthroned beneath a red tent, inviting all good "Ckranians 
to freedom and the resumption of their lands; but all should accept the invitat.ion 
within the year, else it would he too late. Immediately whole communities arose, 
not to massacre their masters, but to depart in peace. In some places the 
peasantry disposed of everything for a few roubles to the Jews, left their hamlets, 
and set out. " 'Ve thank you," said t bey to the nobles, "for your bread and salt, 
but we will no longer be your slaves." 
The old Cossack warrior lives in tradition and song alone, and even the 
Chûmak, or "Ckranian of the carayans, has all but disappeared, mostly replaced by 
tbe railway and the steamer. Still even now merchandise is consigned at Odessa 
by these caravans often more rapidly and at a cheaper rate than by the" goods 
train." Like the Zaporog, the Chûmak was formerly a hero in his way, and had 
to face every hardship and death itself in his search for fish and salt on the shores 
of the Euxine and Azov Sea. :Marauders bcset the passes, fierce snow-storms 
swept the steppe, safe-conducts were no
 alwa
's a protection against the Tatar 
hordes, and on his return nothing protected bim against the ruinous dues of the 
nobles. His place was always at the bead of the convoy, his inseparable com- 
panion the cock which crowed the starting hour at dawn, and, wben overtaken by 
death, a mound, at times supplied with a farewell flask of spirits, mar
ed his last 
restin g- place. 
The freedom-breathing Cossack songs and the refrains of the caravan Chûmaks 
still linger in the memory of the Little Russian. The kobza/', who accompanies 
his notes with the kobza, or mandoline, and tbe lírl1îk, wbo plays not on .the lyre, 
but with a sort of hand organ, still cbant the lines which first echoed on the 
steppe. Some of the ballads recited at the fairs bave an historic strain; but, apart 
from this popular minstrelsy, there are snatches of song which in their breadth of 
thought, strength of language, and wealth of details are like fragments of epic 
poems. Unfortunately tbey are tending to disappear, and will soon sunive only 
in written literuture. As he listens to these dûmi, which seem to conjure back tbe 
past, with all the hopes and fears, the joys, sentiments, and passions, of those 
stirring days, the Little Russian fancies he lives again the life of his l1eroic 
forefathers. The national poetry of few language!'! excels that of the Ukranians 
in energy of expression and depth of feeling. .And wbat a sweetness and vigour, 
combined with warmth and delicacy, arc breathed in thcir love songs! Amongst 
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thousands of these poems there are few that will cause the maiden to blush, but 
many which will bring tears to her eyes; for they are mostly cast in a melancholy 
strain, the poetic expression of a people long overwhelmed with misfortune, and 
who Ion to brood over their sufferings. 
 evertheless the collections contain many 
ballads betraying an angry and revengeful spirit. These songs, whose authors 
are unknown, and which are handed do\\n from generation to generation mostly 
by blind rhapsodists, already form a precious literature, though not the only 
treasure of Little Russian, which has never ceased to be a cultivated language. In 
it is entirely composed the Chronicle of V olhynia, the most poetic of all national 
annals, and since the sixteenth century it has acquired great literary importance. 
One of its most distinguished modern writers is the famous poet Shevshenko, long 
a serf and a Eoldier, who sings of the miseries of his people, and speaks to them of 
" justice and freedom" to come. 
The Little Russians display IIn enlightened spirit, and statistics show that 
scientific works circulate more widely amongst them than in Great Russia. 
:Muscovy formerly received her teachers from "Lkrania, and academies flourished 
at Ostrog, Kiev, and Chernigov befure the Great RUHsians owned a single high 
school. Yet Ukrania now possesses relatively the least number of schools and 
students in Russia. This deploraùle result must be attributed to the enforced 
introduction of a foreign language into the schools. The centmlizing I"pirit 
extends even to the speech of the people; the Little Russian tongue is discouragcd 
by the l\Iusco\ite Government, and all literary efforts to revive it are severely 
suppressed. Journals, theatrical representations, conferences, even translations of 
religious and scholastic works are now forbidden, and the very text of musical 
publications expurgated of all Little Hussian expressions. But the attempt must 
fail to crush a language spoken ùy 20,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 dwell across 
the frontIer in Galicia, Bukovina, and Hungary. It has four chairs in the 
Cniversity of Lvov, where translations uf Byron and Shelley have been brought 
out, besides twelve periodicals circulating in AUl'tria. It is said to be spoken 
most correctly in the governments of Poltava, Yekaterinoslav, and the south of 
Kiev and Chernigov, being elsewhere much mixed with Polish and Russian 
expressions, though otherwise everywhere spoken with singular uniformity 
throughout its wide domain. 
The land question is all the more important in "Lkrania that large estates are 
of quite recent origin. The people still remember when the soil bclonged to 
them, and since the 10c,11 revults inspired by thc Polish insurrection of 1863, 
the Government has found it neccst'ary to secure them a certain share-in 
Pultava aùuut 5 acres per family, over 6 in Kiev, and in Kew Russia from 
fJ to 18. 
The communal spirit. which seemed to have disappeared from Little Russia, 
has revived to a rcmarkable extcnt since the emancipation of the serfs. Associa- 
tions of reapers, muwer8, fishers, everywhere recall those of the old Zaporogs, 
except that instead of working OIl thcir own account, thcy are mostly employed by 
contractors. But in some di:stricts the peasants lease their lauds to the nobles, in 
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order to work tbem in common and ,;bare the profits, and on the tobacco l)lantations 
young girls work together at weeding, collecting, and preparing the leaves fur !Sale, 
receiving half the }Jruduce, which they always share equally. 


OTHER ETII
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'\"ITHI'l the Little Russian domain there are at least twenty other peoples 
differing in origin, customs, and speech. The Great Russians are scattered in 


Fig. 149.-R
}{AXUS OF PODOLU. 
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isolated colonies in the to" nB and country; Pules are found in all the districts 
forming part of the Poli:sh state in the eighteenth century; in the south Tatar 
communitie
 are intermingled with the Christians; and multitudes of Jews, besides 
Karaites, Armenians, Greek!", and Gipsies, are met everywhere, while the 
Rumanians occupy a cumpact area of about 10,000 square miles on the south-west 
frontier. To all these must be added the Germans specially inviteù, at the end of 
tbe last century, to settle in the waste lands now known as" :New Russia." In 
1 ïHH they founded several villages in Yekaterinoslav, "est of the Dnieper rapids, 
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anci 1Il thc stf'ppes between the great bend of the river and the Sea of Azov. 
}Iost of tbem come from Swabia, the Palatinate, and Hesse, and in passing tbl"Ougb 
the country tbe traveller is surprised to meet with numerous villages named after 
such places as )Iunicb, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, )Iannhein., 
"
orms, or Stra"burg. In IR76 the German settlements in the governments of 
y ekaterinoslav, Kher
on, Taurida, and Bessarabia numbered 370, with a total 
population of over 200,000, all generalJy in a prosperous state. Yet many, 


Fig. 150.-PJ!OPORTION OF RmlAN CATHOLICS IN VOLHDõlA, PODOLIA, AND KIEV. 
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especially of the :Mennonites, have fallen into the proletariate class, emigrating in 
thousand!; to Brazil and the 
tates in order to avoid military service. Altbough 
Uussian is the official language, they still speak German of a more literary type 
tban that of their Swabian forefatbers, but otherwise mixed \\ ith a number of Slav 
words and phrases. 
Other German colonists from Pumerania and East Pru>ssi;t have settled in 
Yolhynia. and since It;ü8 about 7,UOO Bohemians have purchased lands, mainly 
along the milway line between Brest and Lutzk. These have been very successful, 
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and have declared themseln's Hussites in order to escape from the tyranny of the 
Polish Catholic clergy on the one hand, and of the Orthudox Rmsian on the otber. 
Rut ne
t to the Germans the most numerous recent settI"rs in 
ew Russia are the 
Bulgarians, thousands of whom received the lands left "aeant by the Nogai Tatars 
after the Crimean war. But man)', e,.pecially since the creation of a Bulgarian 
Principality, have been seized with home sickness, and have Icturned to the 
Balkan peninsula. 4\. large portion of the territory recently ceded by Rumania 
to Russia is also occupied by Bulgarian agriculturists, who have here succeeded to 
the :y ogai Tatars, now remuved farther cast. The chief immigration took place 
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after the peace of 4\.drianople in 182V, and Hnce then they have, by their skilful 
husbandry and thrifty habits, vastly impro.-ed the aspect of the country. Other 
forcign elements are the :-iwedes, settled as fishermen near Bcrisla-vl since 17
2, and 
of whom 2
2 still survived in IP<C3; tbe Serbs, fonnerly numerous along the north 
frontier of the Zaporog territory, but now mostly assimilated to the Great Russians; 
the Greeks and Albanians, noW" chiefly settled as traders in the town.;; the J e\Vs, 
who, as enforcerl agriculturi"ts, have entirely failed and falll'll into the deepest 
misery. But other Jewish communities are both flourishing and numcrous. In 
all Ru
sia there cannot be less than 3,000,UUO, centred mainly in the western 
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provinces, and of these there were ahout I:3
,OOO in Khcrson alone in I8iO. All 
are descended from the Polish Jews, who are themsehes of Gûrman origin. Hence 
they still speak a corrupt German, much mixed with Hebrew, Slav, and slang 
expressions. In offiei;!l documents and important cOI'I'espondence the rabbinical 
IIebræo-Chaldee dialect is still uscd. Organized in brotherhoods and kalw', U1" 
communes of a ci,il and religious character, the \Yest Russian Jews are mostly 
tradcrs, brokers, shopkeepers, contractors, inn-keepers, and money-lenders. But 


Fig. 152.-JEws IS YOLHYSIA, PODOLIA, AXD KIEV. 
According to Tchu binskiy. 
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many have fallen into poverty, and in "
est l:'kr:mia 0\"01' 20,000 are mendicants. 
Une of t.heir chief centres is nerdichev, the "Russian Jerusalem," olS it is often 
called, situaÌf.d on the Kiev plateau, watercd by the Teretev, tllC' first tributary of 
the Dniepel' below the Pripct. IIere they numbered .')0.400 in l
GO, in a tutal 
populatiun of a little ovcr ;'4,000, and probably as many as IOO,(J(lO are a.'-sL'mbled 
at this place during tlw fairs. They are engaged in various indu",trics, such as 
jewellery, tubacco, perfumery, distributed by their hawkers all over the cuuntry to 
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Ux leaving the Kiev go,-ernment the Berdichev Ri\"er joins tl1e Teretev just 
above Jilomir, capital of Y olhrnia, situated at the limit of the forest and treeless 


Fig. 153.-B'"RDICHEV A"'D JITO"tlIR. 
Beale I : 300.000. 
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region, which al80 forms an ethnical frontier between the Po/i:S/U'hllki, or .. Forest 
l'eople," and the 8fl'poril.-í, or "f'teppe People," ll8 tbe Little Rus"ians on either 
side of the sep3rat ing line dc-ignnte each other. Jitomir doc
 a large traòe in cm n, 
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and bere are printed many Hebrew works. At tbe junction of tbe two main 
bead-streams of tbe Desna stands Bransk, an important place in tbe government 
of Ord, or 01'01, with an arsenal and gun foundr::. It lies on tbe main line 
of railway connecting Srnolensk with Orel, and like Trllbshotsk, lower down 
the river, which is here navigable, docs a large transit trade in cereals and 
cat.tle. Sel'sk is memorable in Russian history as the place where the false 
Demetrius entrenched himself in lIìO-!, and whence be marched at the bead 
of refugees and Cossacks to the conquest of :Moscow. Other towns in the 
Deana valley are Slaroclûb, a centre of the Ilaskolnik sectarians; PO[Jm'; and 


Fig. 15i.-LIMITS OF THE RECIO?\" OF FORE
TS ASD BARE PLATEAUX. 
Scale 1 : 710,000. 
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Nov[Jol"od-Sem'skiy, the name of the latter still preserving the memory of the old 
Sever:Jnes. 
To tbe same basin belongs about half of the government of KÜrsk, wbose 
chief town lies at a point wbere the river is joined by two of its tributaries. 
It is a large Great Russian town, connected by railway with Kiev, Moscow, and 
Kharkov. Its fair was formerly the mo"t frequented in tbe south, and still docs 
a busincss of about 4,000,000 roubles. In the government of Cbernigov are the 
impOltant towns of GIÛkIiOl', a large corn mart, and Il'OIlOtOp, formerly 11 fiJrtres8, 
now a thriving commercial town. In the same district are Brdûrin, with the ruins 
of a fine castle, and Slwstka, where is prepared tbe saltpetrc for all the State 
powder-mills in Russia. Ghcl'u;got., capital of tbe government, belonged to the 
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Severanes, and contai!ls a cathedral dating from the elcn
ntb century. At present 
it does a considerable trade in agricultural produce, but is a less populous place 
than Nejin, on the Oster and the Moscow and .Kiev railway. Here was settled a 
flourisbing Greek colony in tbe seventeenth century, which carried on a large silk 
trade" ith 
\ustl'ia, Italy, and Turkey. Since 18:Z0 it has possessed a high scbool, 
converted in l
ï.) into a pbilological institute, and it is the centre of tbe tobacco 
industry in this district. 
Kiev, the "holy city," the Kuyaba of the Arabs, and Man-Kerman of the 
Tatars, is one of the great historical cities of Europa. F;ituated about the middle 


Fig. 155.-BRA'iót;K. 
Scale 1 : 220,000. 
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of the Dnieper basin, where all its great tributaries converge, and midway 
between its source and the Black Sm, it naturally acquired importance as soon as 
Byzantium and tile coast lands hegan to estahli!-'h commercial relations "ith 
Central Ru
sia. It certainly exi,.ted long before its name appears in the 
chronicles, and the epoch of its foundat.ion by the three legendary brothers 
or peoples is lnst in tbe darkness preceding authentic Russian history. Titmar 
speaks in tbe eleventh century of its four hundred churches, and the fire of 1124 
was reported to have destroyed as many as six hundred. Through Kiev Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Russia, but its \"Cry importance soon attracted 
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enemies from all quarters. It was destroyed four times-in 1171 by Andrew, 
Prince of Sm:dalia; in 1240 by tbe )Iongolian natu-Kban; in BIG by tbe 
Tatars; and in 1384 by the Crim Tatars, after wbicb its very site was said to 
have remained deserted for ten ye:lrs. But it rose from its ruins, and although 
ceasing to be the eent,re of the Slav confederacies, and often cut off from direct 
communication with the sea, it retained a foremost rank amongst Slav cities, 
and is even still the fifth in population of the empire. 
Kiev occupies an area of about 20 sq uare miles on tbe terrace and slopes of 
tbe hills, rising 3.jO to 4.jO feet above tbe rigbt bank of tl:e river, along whicb the 


Fig 156.-Â KIEV PILGRIM. 
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es stretch for a distance of 6 miles in sufficiently compact masses to give tbe 
place cuhcrency. Nevertheless tbere are extensive tracts still unoccupied, except 
perhaps by a few roml bovels, or crossed hy avenues a8 broad as sq \larcs. Hence, with- 
out spreading ouh\ards, the prescnt. populat.ion might be douhlerl or treblcd bJ' co'"er- 
ing tbe wast.e grounds. E:lch of its several quarters presents special features, 
as, for instance, Podol, near the river, the cent.re of trade and indu"tries, south of 
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which stands the church of St. Andrew, one of the most noteworthy in the place. 
The cathedral of St. Sophia is 8ituated on the same plateau, in the heart of the old 
town (Stariy Kiyev), and near the" Golden Gate," both of which are amongst the 
oldest monuments in Rus"ia, partly san
d from destruction at the time of Batu- 
Khan's invasioll. The handsome Kreshtalik thoroughfare occupies the ravine 
between the St. Sopbia and Lipki terraces; it leads to the southern bluff covered 


Fig. 15i.-KIE\, OR KIYEV. 
Beale 1 : 200,000. 
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by the Lana churches and convent, which is regarded as the most sacred spot in 
Russia, because it overlooks the place where tbe first Russians were baptized, 
The rock is pierced hy a number of galleries, possibly of the same origin as those 
farther north in which remains of the stone age have been found. Some, huwever, 
were certainly excavated by I't. IIilarion and other anchorites, and these have 
since been converted into !Shrines, underground cbapels, and niches containing 
sarcophagi. Here the sandy layers bet" een two argillaceous strata have the 
property of presen ing bodies from decay, and these have consequently been 
regarded in popular estimation as the miraculously preserved remains of saints. 
166 
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Fanatics are own said to have entombed them
eh'es in these catacombs, where 
they wasted away f"r from the profane world. One of the tombs is that of the 
monk Xe,,;tùr, who lived in the cloister, and here doubtless compo::;ed portions of 
the annals attributed to him. The Lavra is a place of pilgrimage, ye:uly visited 
by about aoo,ooo Great anLl Little Russian devotees, e;,peci:Llly on the feasts of the 
Trinity and 
\.ssumption. During the night of Augu,,;t l.')th, 18;2, a:> many as 
7:!,OOO lay stretched on the bare grollnd, and whenever an epidemic prevails in 
any part of the empire it is soon propagated to this )Iecca of the Orthodox 
Greeks, where it often makes frightful ravages, and is thence disseminated 
throughOl,t the land. In years of di,,;tress the numlJer of pilgrims increases, a 
visit to the holy Lavra entitling them to beg for the bread which fails them at 
borne. 
The old fortifications of tbe Lavra bave been enlarged by regular lines 
enclositlg aU the hill, and the Pechersk quarter bas becn de::;troycd to make 
room for the
e works. On the other hand, the enclosures of the old town have 
been demolished, but detached forts have been raised on the heights. commanding 
the line of railway, and there is a project to erect others on the present site of 
the 'Cniversity, Observatory, and other large buildings. Tbe University, trans- 
ferred from Vilna after the I)olish insurrection of 1S:.n, still remains the third 
in the empire, notwithstanding its recent losses, especially those of IH78, when 
140 students were exiled for political offences. The natural bistory and some 
oth('r collections are wry valuable, and the library (150,000 volumes) has 
been enriched "ith the plunder of those of Vilna and Kremenetz. Since 1871:\ 
courses bave been opened for women, and in that year thcrt were altogether 
0-1 profcI>sors and Îil students. Besides the r niversity there is an ecclesiastical 
academy, with library and museum, frequented by students from Servia and 
Bulgaria. 
Apart from the churches and :>ebo01s, the only monuments are the statue of 
St. Yladimir and the column cormnemoraling the baptism of his people in DRR in 
the waters of the rotshaina. For at this period the Dnieper did not flow at the 
foot of the Kiev hills, but much farlher east, where is now tbe "Devil's Ditch," 
joining tbe Putshaina at the base of the Pechersk bluff. At pre:;ent it shows a 
tendency to return to its old bcd, and for some twenty years works of embankment 
bave been earric(l on to prcserve the existing channel, now lined by timber, corn, and 
beet-root sugar depûts, and the various factorics and docJi:yards of the busy Podol 
quarter. Lower do" n it is crossed by a suspension bridgc 2,G.jO feet long, and 
:! miles farther south by the new railway bridge. 
'Twenty-four milcs south-west of Kiev lies the old town of Vasilkor, on the 
Stugna, a western afHucnt of the Dnieper, and on the Ros is Be/ll!la Tzel"kor, or 
" "
hite (,hurch," a formcr capital of the Co:<sacks, now a busy mart, with a factory 
of agricultural implements, and a castle containing some valuable historical records. 

outh of the Stugna are the rcmains of old ramparts rai..ed against the rolvotzes, 
or Ruroans, and now known as the" Snaln"s Ditch" (Zmi!/I'l' Val). According to 
the legend the fo
,..c under tllO brcashnH"ks was holJowed out hy a dragon yoked to 
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the plough of some saint or hero. In this district hUIllan remains are still e\ ery- 
where turned up, and hundreds of tumuli surmount the height..; 0\ l'rluoking the 


Fig l,j8.-!'FREHSLAV. 
Beale 1 : 200,000. 
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"Ros valley, all recalling the days when this was the great battle-field betwecn 
Russians, Kumans, Tatars, and Poles. 
On the east sidC' of thc Dnieper the river Trubej waters the governme
t (If 
Poltava, also one of the historic regions of Little Russia. Pl'J'cyas/a'l', at the 
junction of the Trubej and 
\.lta, is said to have been founded by St. Yladimir on 
the spot where he overthrew the Pechelleghes. During the later Cossack wars if 
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was one of their chief centres of action, and it was here that they decideil, in 16.>4, 
to tramfer their allegiance to the Czar Alexîs of 1Iuscovy. The river was 
formerly navigable, as shown by an anchor found in its alluvium; but the present 
port ha!' been removed some 4 miles westward to Andrushi, on a "inding of 
the Dnieper. But in this "ection of the river the chief port is the old Clterkasi, on 
a bluff projecting from its right bank. On the left bank standi! thc town of 
Gradysl.', facing the old Polish castle of 1\:rilO\', in IS:!! renamed 4VOI:o-Gco/'{/iycrsk. 
It does a considerable trade in timber and live stock, and is surrounded by a 


Fig. 1.39.-THE TA8MI'I MAR8H. 
Scale 1 : 600,000. 
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district teeming with historic memories, but now occnpied by the vast estates of 
the Rm,!'ian and Pulish nohles, with their palaces and beet-sugar factories. 
In the :Sub hasin, comprising a large portion of "\Vest Pultava, there arc se"\"eral 
important pluce!ò1, mostly rmrrounded lJY orchards and tobacco plantations. 
Amongst them are Romni, at whose annual fair Æ320,OOO worth of goods are 
sold; JYl'rl/'iyallor, founded early in thc seventeenth century by rkranian refugees; 
and Lltbni, with numerous tanneries and gardens. Larger than the I"ula is the 
Psol, watering the three governments of KÛI"sk, Kharkov, and Pol
ava, IInd after 
a course of 3:!O miles joining the Dnieper just below Kremcnchllg. In it,., basin 
are the towns of UI8I/({lIka, \\ ith some large bout f,lCtories and distilleries: Oboyan, 
an agri(.uItural centre; 81t1//î, a trading place whose exchanges amount to about 
f:--lOO,UOU ) early; Leber/ill, whcre Peter the Great made his preparations for the 
battle of 1)0Itava, and wbere his friend )lell
hikov cut the throats of 900 
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wretches, whose common gra,-e is still "lwwn; R({shorka, wnere the societies of 
the Little Russian nawkers haw their head-quarters; :md near it SO,.OChillfÚ, 
Lirthplace of Gogo!. But the chief commercial centre of the whole {If Little 
RlU;sia is IÚc/Ilcl/c!lüg, one of the principal ports of the Dnieper. 'rhe luading 
and transhipment of goods employ large numbers in spring, when the population, 
including the suburb of KI"llkor, rise
 from ao,ooo to about (50,000. Krukoy is mo
tly 
covered by the large Government salt f-tores. timber and building yards; and the 
Kremencb ûg carriage factories, agricultural implement work8, tanneries, steam 
saw-mills, tobacco factories, supply a large amount of the local consumption. Its 
most remarkable structure is the tubular railway bridge, 3,ObO feet long, on 


Fig. 160.-KRBIEHHUG. 
Scale 1 : 280,000 
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the Kbarkov-Balh line. In spring the to\\ n is occasionally almost entirely under 
water, and it is also frequently devastated hy fire, but it cun..tantly rises from its 
ashes larger and uglier than e,-er. 
In the basin of the V orskla, whose windings presene almost a perfect 
parallelism with the P5ul, are the towns of Akldi,.kn, finch frequented Ly pil
rim8, 
and Polium, capital of the gO\"erument, near the conwrging point of all the 
head-streams, and e\ er memorable for the sanguinar
 battle of l'
OU, in which the 
meteoric career of Charles XII. was extinguished, amI Uussia a" it were ceased 
to be a purely _\.siatic state, and suddenly tuuk it.. place tllllong,.t the great 
European powers. Seyeral monuments in the tU\\ nand neighbourhood cum memo- 
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rate tbe on'rtbrow of the Swedes. nut PoHava is now cbiefly notable for its 
wool and horse fair, whose annual exchanges amount to upwards of Æ2,OOO,OOO. 
:Mucb of its trade is in the hands of the Jews, and some cloth works have been 
established by tbe Germans both bere and at Konstantinograd, in the Orel valley. 
Near the site of tbe old Polisb fortress of Koïdak stands tbe modern town of 
Yekatcl"illOslaf, "Catherine's Glory," on the right bank of the Lower Dnieper, 
above the great rapids, and close to the junction of the Samara. Its favoumble 


Fig. 16l.-PoLTAYA. 
Scale 1 : lóO,OOO. 
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<;ituation and th
 circuJn!<tance that it is the centrc of the provincial administration 
have raised it to a position of some impOl'tance during the present century. Below 
the rapids .Ale.ralldl"ofsl', facing the famous island of Khortitza, is the starting- 
point of the caravans which convey the cereals of the interior to the port of 
Berdansk, on the fiea of 
\.zo\'. Farther down -,Viknpol, on the right hUlk, marks 
the extreme point to whicb the coasting vessels are able to a"ceIHl the Dniepcr. 
Iu the llcighhourhood arc rUkl"of8kuyr and Il{{l'Il1ol"k({, an old and a more recent 
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f'itch, or station, of the 7"lporogs, and from 
ikopol travellers usually start to vi"it 
the Tolstaya 
Iogila, or "Great Tomb" of the S..ythians, where was found a 
precious ,-ase almost of Hellenic workmanship, representing the capture of wild 
horse8. On the same side of the river is BcrÙjlar, or Bori.slor, formerly a Tatar 
fortress, taken in 1696 by Peter tbe Great. Between this point and Kherson the 
Dnieper is joined on its right bank by the Inguletz, about the middle course of 
which there have rec('ntly been discovered extremely rieh iron deposits. The ore 
contains from 48 to ïO per cent. of pure metal. without a trace of sulphur or phos- 


Fig. 162.-JSn..ol'oL, rOJmmßKo'\F, A....D KAPI-LOVKA. 
Scale 1 : 850,000. 
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phorus, and said to be of better quality than any other in Russia. But until these 
mines are connected by rail with the Don coal-fields it will be impossible to utilise 
them, the country being absolutely destitute of timber. The beds already 
surveyed contain at least 1:30,000,000 tons of ore. 
Alcs/ll.-i, on the left bank, was the old seaport of the Lower Duieper, and in 
the tenth century the emporium of the Greeks for their trade through Kiev with 
the Yarangiuns. It was the Olechye which the Genoese modified to Elice, and 
which has been identified with the IIylea, or ."y oodecl, " of Herodotus. At 
present it is a commercial outpost of Jíhe/".soll, about 6 miles east of it, on the 
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oppo,ite bank of the river. Capital of one of the most populous Russian govern- 
ments, Kherson is neverthcle",s a smaller place than Odessa, and even than 
Kikúlayev, the port of the Bug. The bar, islands, and sand-banks in the river 
preYent the IIpproach of large vessels, which are obliged to stop in the Ii man 21 
miles farther west. Still it does a consiclerahle export trade, especially in timber, 
cereals, and hides. Some of the old fortifications are yet standing, and on one of 
the gateways Catherine II. was able to decipher the inscription, "This is the 
road to Constantinople." 
Pudulia is entirely comp:'ised in the basins of the Bug- aud Dniester, and most 
. of its towns are situated either on the 
course or near the banks of these 
rivers. In tbe Bug yalley are 
rel/nibl, a thriving place; the 
Jewish Bl'atzlræ, formerly capital of 
a Polish province; and Litin, 150uth
 
west of "hich is Bn}', in the Rov 
valley, where was furmed the famous 
confederation of 1 ;(j
, which hastened 
the ruin of Poland. In the basin of 
the Sinukha, tbe largest tributary of 
the Bug, is situated the flourishing 
town of ['mal/, where, to revenge 
themsel ves on the Bar confederates, 
the r'ossacks and J.ittle Russian 
peasantry massacred the Pules and 
Jews who had taken refuge here in 
1768. 
ow the Jews are more 
numerous than ever. About midway 
between the Bug and I>nipster lies 
the important city of Balla, at the 
junction of tbe Odessa-Dreslau and 
Od('ssa-
Ioscow railways. It docs a 
large trade in cattle and farm produce, 
forwarded chiefly to Odessa. 
On entering the government of 
Kherson, the Bug sweeps by Olviopol 
and Y osnesensk to its junction with the Ingul, in the basin of which stands the town 
of Yc1is{/u>t[/rad ("Elizabeth Town "), which has recently acquired a rapid develop- 
ment as the chief centre of traffic between Kremenchûg and Odessa. In the neigh- 
bourhood lire some lignite mines. Another town also remarkable for its recent 
cxpansion is --LYiko[ayer, on both banks of the Ingul, just above its junction with 
the Bug', whpre the two streams assume the proportions of a liman, or wide estuary. 

illce 17bD Nikolayev has been the chief nu
sian naYal station on the Black Sl.a. 
'\-
hile Sebastopol was planned mOl'e for aggressive purposes, the somewhat inland 


Fig. lü3.-THE LO\HR hGCLETZ. 
Scale 1 : 3Zó,OOO. . 
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situation of :XikolaJFv rendered it more suitable for constructive works, and here 
ha,-e gradually sprung up ',1St establishments of every sort connected with the 
building ancI equipment of the na, y. 'Ihis Russian rort
lll,:uth, \\ ith its long 
broad dusty streets 
tretching far into the steppe, consiðts of a central quarter, 
round wbich are grouped the various na,-al and military suburhs, \\ hile the banks 
of tbe lngul are lined with wharfs, !'lips, gravin
 docks, ship,building yards, 
floating docks, cannon fonndries, workshops, emplo) ing thousands of hands, and 
turning out gun carritlge,., boilers, iron plates, and ewrything connected with the 
armament of the largest ironclads in the service. Fortifications havc been raised 
at all points round the city, and the lines have been extended along both sides oí 
the Bug, far below its junction \\ ith the lngul. But the approaches are bad, the 


Fig. 164.-KüERSOX A'D THE LOWEll DSUPEIl. 
Scale 1 : 3.5,000. 
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depth of water at the bar being only from 20 to 21 feet, pre\"Cuting the access 
of fully laden ,essels of the largest tonnage. Xikolayev is also an important 
trading place, in this respect succeeding- the old settlement of Olbia from 
Iiletus, 
whose site 11m; been discO\'ererl at the 
to-:\Jogil, or "Hundred Tomls," at the 
junction of the Bug and Dnieper limans below the to\\ n. .Althou
h far behind 
Odessa in its direct import hu
inel<s, it ship:s con,.ideraLle quantitie:s of cereals in 
fa'Vourable 8cu!'ons, and is the head-quarters of sen'ral :--teamsùip companies. .An 
outport of :Kikolayev is the seaport of Ot'ha!.-of, or !lara I1el"ln all , the" DlaC'k 
Fortrc!'s," situated on the north !'idc of the liman, on the site of an old G!"cek fort. 
TIut the great emporium of :-;outh Russia. is Odessa, situated right on the coa"t, 
amI not, like Kherson or Xikolayey, at the mouth of a large river, giving access to 
the interior. Here are nothing but intermittent steppe ðtreams flo\\ ing to t}w 
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Haji-Bey Ii man, which has long ceaseå to communicate with the sea, and is now 
mcrely a brackish lagoon. Nevertheless Odessa may be regarded as the true port 
of the Dnieper and Dniester, in the same sense that Yen ice is that of the Po, and 
:\Iarseilles of the llhône. The difficult access to the two Ukranian rivers obliged 
shippers to choose some common point of more easy approach on the coast, and 


Fi!!". 165.-0cHAKO' AX)) Kr\DUltX. 
f'c ùe 1 : IjO,fJul). 
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tbe necessary conditions were fully supplied by tbe Gulf of Ode!;sa. Here vessels 
may anchor in safety, while goods are easily transport<)d across the steppe routes 
between the rivers and their common uutlet on the coast. Resides, of all tbe 
western Black Sea inlets, this gulf penetrates farthest inlund, and just at the point 
u here the seaboard changcs its direction, bending on the one hand south" ards, and 
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on the other towards tbe east. Thus a greater numher of natural highways converge 
at Odes
a than at any other place on the coa
t. lIcnce this scaport has rapi(lly risen 
ill importance, e!'l)eciaUy since the afhantages of its geograplJical position have 
been improved by piers, wharfs, warehouses, and railways. It is scarcely a century 
old, it
 site having ueen occupied in 1780 by a Tatar hamlet, surroundillg the fort 
of Haji-Dey, and its present name 
dating only from lïO-!. It per- 
petuates that of an old Greek 
colony, formerly settled on this 
coast, and so nameå in memory 
of the mythical hero Ulysses 
(Udysseus). At the beginning 
of the century it had a population 
of no more than b,OOO, which 
had risen to 100,000 in 18.;0, and 
this has since bcen doubled, eo 
that in this respect it now takes 
the fourth place 1ll the empire. 
Like 
t. Petersburg, it resembles 
a Eurupean town in its general 
a
pects till' more than do móst of 
the owrgrown 'villages of the 
interior which rank as towns or 


Seawards it presents 3 pleasant 
effect, standing 1.jO feet above 
the coast on the most elevateå 
point of the steppe plateau, which 
gradually slopes eastwards tu tho 
Dnieper lim:m, we"twards to that 
of the Dnieper, but falls abruptly 
towards tùe I-iea. A noble prome- 
nade, lined by handsome build- 
ings, runs along the edge of the 
cliff, from the centre of which a 
grand flight of steps leaås down 
to the qua)'s and shipping. The 
central quarter, passing inland, is 

plendidly laid uut with broad 
thoroughfares. elegant, shops, and hou
es in the Italian style. But beyond this 
di,.triet extensive suhurhs stretch everywhere toward" the "teppe, exposed to the 
winds and clouds of dust, the plague of Odessa. The soil on which it stands is 
composed of a shelly sandstone, supplying a huilding materi...l which readily 
deeompo,..es in the open air, soon giving to the houses the appearance of ruins. 


cities. 


ODESSA. 
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Fig. lCG.-ODEs8A. 


Seale 1 : ?4 11 .UOO. 
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The quality of thi,-; stone accounts for the disappearance of the Greek towns along 
the cuast, now traced only hy beaps of rubbisb. It is even too frial)le to scn--e for 
tbe paving of tbe streets, the materials for which bave to be brought from )Ialt,1 
and Italy. 1'11('re is also a lack of g'Jod water, which, however, is now supplied 
from the Dniester by an aqueduot 2,1 miles long, wilh reservoirs containing abuut 
G,OOO,OOO gallons. 
The population is extremely f!lixed, consisting of Jews, Italians, Greek;:, 
Germans, French, bcsides Rumanians, Tatars, Turk;:, Bulgarians, Lases, and 
Georgians. French influence is naturally considerable in a place foundcd hy 
Goneral de Ribas, p:Jrtly built by the engineer De Ribas, beautified and endowed by 
the Duke de TIichelieu, whose statue adorns a central point of the thoroughfare 


Fig. 167.-KHOTl:\", KA'fE:'iETZ, AND RAnNES OF THE rl'PElt DNIESTER. 
Seale 1 : 550,000. 
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facing seawards. But tbe most influential foreign clement 
:s the Italian, and till 
recently the names of the streets wpre usually in Itllian and Russian. The local 
dialect bas even ab
urbcd many Halian words. The staple export is corn, the 
impurtance of which is shown by the vast palatial granarie;;, and by the shipments, 
which rose from :!O,OOO,OUO bushels in 18GG to 4.j,000,000 in 1870. 
\ large export 
trade is alsu done in wool, tallow, flax, the chief imports being colonial produce, 
manufactured goods, wine, fancy wares. The traffic is mostly carried on by steam- 
ships, a comiderable number of which belong to the port itself. The local industries 
are unimportant, tholll:!h the place contains some steam flour-mills, soap and 
tobacco wurks, distilleries, brewcries, and dockyards. The neighbouring salines 
yield frum 4-,000 to 5,000 tons of salt yearly. :-;inco 18 j ì Odessa has ceased to bc 
a free purt, but has instead become the seat of a University, though the smallest in 
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the empire, "ith -1R professors and 3-1-1 students in 1877, and a library of 85,000 
volumes. 
Klwfiu, in the Dniester basin, formerly the most ad,"anced Genoe
e settlement 
in this district. still contains the remains of an Italian fortress. It lies to the south 
of Ilalll('JI('f::-Podohkiy, which occupies a position not unlike that of Luxemburg 
on a high terrace furrowed by a deep ravine, here crossed by a magnificent 
viaduct. Another briùge, dating frum the Turki..h occupation of the place in 
1572, connects Kamenetz with an old fortress, at one time of gre:lt strategical 
importance, and whose round towers amI pinnacles now form a picturesque feature 
in the landscape. The Armenian settlement, which enjo)"ed great privileges under 
the Polish king.
, has almost disappeared, and now about half the population are 
Jews, largely engaged in a contraband trade with the G,llician districts acro
s the 
burder. Other tuwns in the rpper Dniester basin are .1.Yoraya Fdlif::(f, on one of 
the numerous ra,"ines intersecting the plateau, and .Jlogi!ol'-PodoM..iy, pleasantly 
situated amidst orchards and ,"ine
 ards. 
Lower down the 1>niester basin is IÚchil/or, capital of Bessarabia, which, with 
a population of 10U,000, bas mure tbe appearance of an overgrown ,'illage than of 
a town. Its broad ruads, muddy or du,.ty according to the :,eason!', are lined by 
about 7,000 houses, not fifty of which ha,'e two stories, and its chief building is a 
huge prison, commanding the whole place ßnd the neighbouring gardens, 
cultivated by Bulgarian coloni"ts. Bll/der, ur Bl'/u!ai, the oM Tagin of the 
Cossacks, on the right bank of the l>nie,.ter, tbough far less important than 
Kichino\", is hetter kno" n in the 'Ye:,t as the place whither Charles XII. withdrew 
after the battle of Poltava. 
-\ little farther down, but on tbe opposite bank, lies 
Tiraspol, whose name recalls tbe old Greek colony of Tiras, and which during the 
la..t c.mtury afforded refuge to a large number of Great Russian Raskolniks, who 
are still recognised by their customs. and especially by the pbpical beauty of their 
women. Farther south the ,illage of Dlol/f.,liti perpetuates the mèmory of the 
Alans, wbo,jointly with the Xogai Tatars, formerly peopled this district. On the 
right side of the TIniester liman stands the village of OridiojJo!, which, notwith- 
"tanding its name, does not occupy the "ite of the banished poet's residence, but 
which at one time pu""e!"..ed i1 certain importance as a bulwark of the Rus"ian 
fl'ontier, over against the Turkish fortre"s of Akkerman, on the opposite side of 
the liman. This is prohably the true site of tbe old Tiras, "hich afterwards 
became the Alba Julia of the Latini"ed Dacians, the Leucopolis of the Byzantines, 
the Citate Alba of tbe Rumanian!", tbe Dd-Gorod of the Sian, and the 
\k- Kerman 
of tbe Turks. L nder these various names. all meaning "'Yhite To\\ n" or 
.. "
h ite Fort," it long- guarded the passage of the Dniester, as the" lliack Fort" 
did that of the Dnieper, and in the neighbourhood are yet to be seen tbe remains 
of a Genoese fort and of Uumanian and Turki"h walls. It still retains some 
importance from the fi"beries of tbe linwn, and as the centre of an agricultural 
distrid. 
ome 3 miles south of it iii SIutúa, peupled b
 Rumans-h and German- 
S\\ is:> colonists. 
The Hu,."o- Turkish war of 187;-8 gave to Russia the fertilc plains of Budjak, 
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the Moldavian nes!'arabia, "ith some populous towns in the Pr,lÍh and Lower 
Danube basins. The Rumanian town of FhtH/08({, or ./l({hullt (in Russian Kagûl) 
lies near the rruth, while the industrious Bulgarian settlemmt of Bol[}md stpnds 
at the northern e
tremity of a Danubian liman. On the Danube itself the centre 


Fig. 168.-AKKERM:AS AND THE DXIESTER LIMAN. 
Bcnle 1 : 400,000. 
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of population is the double to" n of Ismail and TII{'!tlWZ', famous Ìn the history of 
Danubian warfare. 
-\]tbough situated on the Kilia, or least-frequented branch 
of the delta, Tûchkov does a considerable trade in wheat and other agricultural 
produce, exporting in a !'ingle year as much as -1,800,000 bn.,hels of corn. Rl'ni 
above, and Kilia and Vi/ko/" below Tû.chkov are ports of far less importance. 



CHAPTER YII. 


REGIO
 OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


(I"GI'IA AXD KARELlA, KOVGOROD AXD ST. PETERSRt:RO.) 


II itljHE carliest Russian state kno\\n to hi,;tory had arisen in the Dnieper 
m 
 '. La,;in under the fostering influence of )Iediterranean civilisation ; 
'" . another was destined to grow up in the north-western region, facing 
I >'-
 the Baltic Slavs, the :-';candinavians, and the Germans. Kiev, rallv- 

, ' J 
--< ing-point of the suuthern populations, found its counterpart in 
N ovgorod, the northern centre of trade and culture, and aho lying on "the road 
of the Greeks to the V arangians." The region surrounding it and stretching 
northwards to the great lakes is not wholly included in SIa-..-dom proper. But 
although the Xarm-a, "olkhov, and Xeva basins form ethnically and historically 
a land of transition between the Eastern Slavs and the various Finnish groups, 
this district possesses 80 much importance geographically that the Russians 
naturally sought at all times to establish commercial relations with its inhabitants. 
They ha,'e at last even fixed their capital here, selecting for the purpose a site 
lying almost beyond the mainland, and surrounded by non-Slav populations: Still 
the great city at the mouth of the Xeva has hitherto failed to attract settlers 
to the neighbouring tracts, and the bleak lands encompassing it have remained 
almost uninhabited, when compared with more favoured dimes. 


PUYSICU FE-\TuREs.-L-\Kr:s PEIP'.S A1\D IU.lEX. 


I:scLrmxG the whole of Lake Ladoga, of which a portion belongs officially to 
Finland, the great lacustrine region is covered with water to the extent of 16,000 
Rquare miles. 'Gnlike certain parts of :";weden and Finland, the land does not here 
form a labyrinth of winding channels, its waters being concentrated in the very 
largest lakes in Hussia next to the Caspian. The three main bodies of fresh water 
draining through the Xarova and the Xem to the Gulf of Finland are more 
extensi"e than all the other basin,; of the empire taken collectively, and Ladoga 
alone exceeds in size and volume all the lacustrine reservoirs of Scandinavia or the 
Alps. This superabundance of still waters is due to the generalle,'el of the land, 
which is such that slightly elevated rocky ledges have sufficed to arrest the course 
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of the rivers, and oblige them to expand into veritable seas in their upper basins. 
The lan'ls stretching- south and east of this lacustrine region are themselves but 
moderately elevated, so that they are still mostly covered with lukes, marshes, 
peat beds, and badly drained low-lying tracts. 
East of Esthonia and Livonia one of these va,>t reservoirs, fed by the Yelikaya. 
the Embach, and other large streams, stretches north and south for a distance of 
over 80 miles. This is the Peipus of the Esthonians, known to the Russians as the 
Chudskoïe Ozero, or "Lake of the Chudes," because surrounded by Chudic 
(Finnish) tribes. It has a mean depth of some 30 feet, and forms two basins 
connected by a channel somewhat over 1 mile wide at its narrowest point, about 


Fig. 169.-TlcHKo,. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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GO feet deep, and with a distim.t current. The Peipus. which was formerly far 
more e:\.temive than at pre"ent, is probably the remains of an inlet connecting the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland with the Gulf of TIiga, but now cut off 
from the sea by the gradual uìJhewal of the coast. The continual influx of rivers 
and the rainfall have changed it to a fresh-water lake; but at several points may 
still be detected the old marine cliff", in every re'pect like those on the present 
Esthouian seaboard. Rome of its fauna are also of marinc origin, such as a species 
of seal which has gradually adapted itself to the slowly changing element. A 
number of salmon placed here by Yon Baer in 18.')2 have multiplied, although 
prevented by the falls at the outflow from yearly visiting the Baltic. tiince I8H, 
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the so-called "year of the deluge," the leyel of the lake has been con!'iderablv 
raised, islands have disappeared, inlets have been formed, forests destroyed, and 
the llldden, or neighbouring meadows, com-erted into quagmires. These changes 
are doubtless due to the extensive drainage operations that have been executed III 
the surrounding districts, \\ here 1,200 miles. of drains now convey more water to 


Fig. líO.-LAKES A'D ::\1AR
H:ES BETWE1.:\ THB YOLKHOY A"D DVINA BAsu,s. 
Scale 1 : 350,000. 
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the lake than can be carried off hy tbe Narova. Hapid encroachments bave been 
made on the north side, where a range of shifting dunes, 
4 to 30 feet high, is 
being constantly displaced northwards, leaving its site a pn') to the advancing flood". 
As the lake has a mean elc\-ation of g,j feet abo\"e the sea, its outlet, the 
Narova, descends somewhat precipitously through a series of rapids to the Gulf of 
Finland. Above Narva it forms two branches round th
 i-land of KrÜnllOlm. 


167 



falling from a height of 18 or 20 feet to its lower course between steep sandstone 
and limestone cliffs. Below the falls and the town of Narva the Narova becomes 
a sluggish stream, which has often changed its bed within the presl'ut geological 
era. Prevented from direct access to the sea by a double line of dunes over GO fept 
high on the east side of the Bay of Narva, it continued its northern course along 
the valley now followed by the ri,-er Luga. A gap opened at some unknown 
period through the dunes en- 
ables it to reach the coast on 
the west side of the bay; but 
above its present mouth there 
are many winding channels 
which, though now dried up, 
are sufficient proof of its former 
shifting character. Besides, 
the Luga and 
arva basins are 
still connected by the Rossonn, 
a branch of the Luga, which 
trends suddenly westwards, 
JOlllmg the Narva just abo,"e 
its mouth. Although smaller 
than the N arva, the Rossona is 
much more irregular in its 
discharges, rising sometimes 
from 12 to 20 feet in the floods, 
bringing down large quantities 
of sand, undermining the build- 
ings on its banks, and even 
sweeping away the coffins of a 
g'raveyard near its course. 
Hence, in order to keep a uni- 
form depth of 10 feet on the 
bar at the mouth of the N aroya, 
it may be necessary to divert 
the Rossona through an in- 
dependent channel to the coast. 
After the Rossona floods this 
bar has often scarcely more than 5 or 6 feet of water, although higher up the 
Nan"a is no less than 4-1 feet deep. The efforts made since 17G-! to increase the 
scour of the Rossona have hitherto failed, E.O that the Bay of Narva still remains 
one of the most dangerons roadsteads on the coast, and over twenty vessels have 
here been wrecked in a single E.torm. 
The Ilmen, another lake east of the Peipus, with an area of about 400 square 
miles, is really nothing more than a permanent flooding of the land, caused by a 
large number of streams all cúnverging at one point, and with an imufficient 
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Fig. I n.-LAKE PE
I'U8. 
Seale 1 : 1,500,000. 
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outflow. From the south-wC',.,t comes the Shelon; from the south the. LO\"1lt, 
I>olist, and Polomet; from the north-east the lthta, rising' in a lIlar,.;h
' di",trict 011 
the eastern slopes of the YaldaÏ plateau, Ileal' the SOI11"('e of the Yolga. .All thef'(' 
ri vers uniting in one basin, and 
carrying down the detritus of the 
surrounding hill,.;, rapidly raise 
the bed of the lake, and con- 
tinually modify its outlines. Its 
waters are always muddy, yarying 
in depth from 7 to :W feet; heIlce, 
though much larger, it contains 
a relatively smaller volume than 
the great lakes of Hwitzerland. 
Its outlet, the Y olkhoy, formerly 
the :Mûtnîy, or "Muddy," re- 
tains this character throughout 
its course of 120 miles to Lake 
Ladoga, of which it is the chief 
influent. It has a total incline of 
about GO feet, descending, like 
the N aroya, through a series ot 
falls and rapids oyer its last rocky 
barrier. The Gostniopol rapids 
descend 30 feet al together, and are 
navigable only for rafts or craft 
specially built for the purpose. 


THE Svir, the largest. feeder of 
Ladoga from the cast, brings 
down the outflow of L!-1ke Onega, 
which it:oclf receives the super- 
fluous waters of several other 
lacustrine reservoirs. ltIany of 
these would elsewhere in Europe 
be regarded as little inland seas; 
but here they become compara- 
tively insignific[lnt by the side of 
the mighty Ladoga and Onega, 
which are otten tossed by the st.orm, and" hose perils mariners [Ire warned against 
by bC[ll'ons like those of the high seas. The navigntion of Onega especially is 
much eIldan
red by the numerous rocks and reefs skirtino- its shures and about 
'-J . ð J 
eighty ::;[lilors are said to have yearly perished here before 1874, "hell buuy!> were 


LAKF.S T...-\DOGA AND ONEGA. 
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}'ig. lï2.- TUE Lt:GA A"D N \llOVA fin Em;. 
Scale 1 : 800,000. 
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laid down at th" dangerous points. Away from the coast it is g-enerally very deep, 
Î -:10 feet in some places, and in the north the ('uast is indented Ly numcrous inlets, 
all running south-east and north-wC'st, and cO'1tinued towards I."lplan.l Ly chains 
of lakes and rivers, with intervening ridges ROO to 1,000 feet lligh, all running 
in the same direction. These still partly flooded water-courses are parallel with 
the Finnish lakes, and their axis follows prC'ciscly the same lines as those of the 
"
hite Sea, frum the so-called Gulf of Onega to that of Kandalaksha in the 
extreme north-west. Glacial 
sÌI.iæ have also been traced along 
these lines, and the àsar, or 8clga, 
run mostly in the same direction. 

aïllla, the largest lake in 
Finland, is also a trihut3ry of the 
Ladogit through the 'Y uoxen, 
or Y uk
a. noted for the famuus 
falls uf Imatra, the grandest in 
the whole Neva basin. Even 
within the present century the 
'Y uoxen has changed its lower 
course, its present lying some 
2-:1 miles south of its former 
mouth near the village of Keks- 
holm. Hcavy raim
 swept away 
an isthmus till 181
 separating 
Ladoga from the long Lake 
Suvando, whieh already eom- 
municated with the 'V uoxen 
through a small canal cut hy the 
government of Finland. The 
outlet thus suddenly created im- 
llwdiatdy 100n'red the level of 

uvando, .which shrank to the 
proportions of a ri,-er, and the 
"Yuoxen,311l10st ent.irely forsak- 
ing its funnel' out.let, dio-charged 
south-C'astwards throug-h the new 
bed. But its fluvial f()rm renders it prohahle that. in a previous geolog-ical epoch 
the ::;uvumlo had already received the waters of t.he "Tlioxen. 
Like Onega and Peipus, Ladoga wa" formerly far more extensive even th
1U 
at pre-;ent, fur it., low 3ml ulmost treeless southern sllores consi
t of clays, sands, 
and gnn'cl" containing large rluantities of erratic stones of every size, from simple 
pebhles to huge bunlr1ers. J<'mm the8f' low-lying ..hores the }wd of the lake fall;; 
imperceptihly towarùs the deep waters commanded by the granitic cliffs of the 
1I0rth cuast. 
car ,,;ome rocky islands it is from 300 to 500 feet deep, sinking to 
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Fig. li3.-LAKE ONEGA. 
Scale 1 : 2,760.000. 
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ì30 west of the Valaam group; but the mean depth is estimated at no more than 
300 feet, which would gin' the whole basin a volume about nineteen times greater 
than that of Lake Genev,!. The amount, however, varies considerably with the 
seasons and years, observations continued for fourteen years showing a difference 
of no le
s than 7 feet between low water and the floods. The monks of Yalaam 
assert, on the strength of an otherwise unauthenticated tradition, that the general 
lcvel rises and falls alternately from century to century. 
Xotwithstanding the muddy contributions of such rivers as the Y olkhov, the 
water of Ladoga is generally so pure that the smallest objects lying at the 
bottom are perfectly visible in depths of 14 or 16 feet. It is always very cold, 


Fig. lí4.-STRIJE ASI> Å!\AIl AROt:T LAKE SOG. 
8ca.le 1 : 1,2(X),OOO. 
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except perhaps in August, when the temperature about the surface may OCC.l- 
sionally rise to 30 0 or 5.jO Fahr. But even in July it is scarcely safe to drink 
it, and at the thaw towards the end of )Iay the surface water is about 2 0 above 
freezing point. The temperature between the surface and lower depths usually 
varies less than 10, the latter being somewhat higher in winter, when the lake is 
ice-bound. Lying somewhat south and to the west uf Onega, it remains frozen for 
a shorter period, usually about one hundred and twenty days, from the middle of 
December. Some of the central parts occasionally remain open throughout the year, 
whereas Onega is nearly always completely ice-bound for one hundred and fifty-six 
days. But sufficient air is still retained in the lower depths of these basins to keep 
their fauna alive during the winter season. Both of them are inhabited by a seal 
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of the same species HS that of Lake Peipus, hunted by men for its fat and skin, 
and prt'yed upon by woh-es, which, when dri\'en by hunger, will venture across 
the ice to th
 middle of the lake. Some of the smaller animals, like the seal 
it<;clf, recall a time when Ladoga still communicated with the sea. One of these 


Fig. I ï.5 - LADOGA.. 
Scale 1 : 2.000.000. 
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microscopic organisms, the ('omP!llorliSl'I/R mdiosl/8, has hitherto been found ebe- 
where only in the Gulf of Me1l.ico, near Yera Cruz. 
The lake is sometimes swept by gales, which raise heavy seas, billows, and 
ground swells like those of the ocean. Its waters are also kept in'a constant 
ferment hy its tributarie..., to \\ hich is perhaps partly due a current setting 
8teadily along the cast coast northwards, and along the west coast southwards. 
Its lè\ el has becn determined by Schubert at about üO feet above that of the Gulf 
.. 
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of Finland, to which it drains through the Neva. This stream, only 36 
miles long, ranks in volume with the great rivers of Europe, dischargin
 from 
103,OUO to 10-1,00U cubic feet per secoml-a discharge greater than that of the 
Rhine or Rhône, and surpassed outside of Russia by the Danube alone in Europe, 
and sufficient to have already changed into a fresh-water basin the eastern section 
of the Gulf of Finland beyond Kronstadt. It nJries in width from 850 to 4,200 
feet, and the steamprs plying on it generally find 7 to 10 feet on the reefs. 
Still, like the other rivers flowing to the gulf, it forms ]101'0g2, or rapids, some of 
which are impassable to all except flat-bottomed craft. Between the quays of 
St. Petersburg it has a depth of .from 20 to :.i0 feet, but beyond the delta its 
yarious branches- Great and Little Xeva, Great, )Iiddle, and Little Xevka-are 
sep'1rated from t,he sea by bars and sand-b:mks inaccessible to ves:,;ell3 drawing more 
than 7 feet. On the other hand, VCl'Y little sedimentary matt.er is c::nried down, so 
that the channels are liable to but slight change, and the delta was increased by 
1/)70 acres only between 1718 and lX:J4, or at the yearly rate of a bout 1-1 acres, 
and of /ì or 7 feet along its '
'hole front. The allU\'ial soil is only 79 feet thick, 
as shown by the borings of an artesian well sunk ÜÜO feet to a body of water 
flowing under the strata of Finland granite supporting the alluvia. 
Thanks to Ladoga, which regulates the discharge, the difference between high 
and low water is inconsiderable, amI the floods would be in no way dangerous 
but for the we"t winds blowing rigllt. up the stream, and capable of inundating 
St. Petersburg if they lasted several days. During the floods of Xovem1er 7th, 
1,
:?-1, the water rose more than 12 feet above the sea-level, deluging the greater 
part of the capital, and it rose again to nearly the same height in l
ï!), though 
it seldom exceeds 12 inches above the gulf. Another danger arises from the 
breaking up of the ice in Lake Ladoga, which scnds down huge masses, often 
causing great havoc along the banks, and destroying the quays of I-;t. Petersburg. 
Obsen-ations pxtending over one hundred and fifty years show that the Xeva is 
ice-bound on an average for 138 days )'early, but with great fluctuations, varying 
from 87 days in 1822 to 194 in 18,:)2. 


CUM \TE. 
THE climate of the Neva basin, lying under the sixtieth parallel of latitude, is 
naturally unfa\'ourable to any except the hardiest plants, capable of resisting the 
long winter frostR and the thaws of spring. The oak, which reaches tIle latitude 
of Gefle in Sweden, does not grow spontaneously in the lngrian forests, flourish- 
ing only on the bank!' of the MSt3, east of Lake Ilmen. 'l'he poplar, elm, maple, 
and ash, so eharacteri
tic of the forests in the temperate regions of Central 
Europe, are here found only in well-tendell private grounds. Even the silver 
pine is rare, nothing growing freely except the birch, alder, a:<pen, willow, and 
sen ice-tree. The northern limit of wheat is also marked by a line drawn through 
Ladoga, ancl to the south of Onega. 
1S nder such un favourable conditions this re
ion coulll scarcely become very 
thickly peopled, and onc of the most remarkable phenomena of contemporary 
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l1istory is presented by a city situated in the mid..t of solitude
, and lying as 
near to t,he pole as Labrador, Cape Farewell in Greenland, or Kamchatka, yet 
attracting a population of hundrerls of thousands, thanks to its commercial 
advantages nnd the influences of political centralization. But 80 long as the 
inhabitants had to depend on the local resources, this great lacustrine territory 
could never have developed large centres of population. It i::! known to have been 
occupied by fishing and hunting tribes from a remote antiquity, fur objects 
belonging to the stone age have been found on the shores of Onega and the neig-h- 
bouring lakes. .A rampart of rough-hewn blocks 3,220 yards long has been 
traced near the 
mall Lake Lujand, south-east of Onega, but the nationality of 
its builders is unknown, no human remnins having been discovered in the 
surrounding graves. The tumuli occurring near the Rvir, south-west of Onega, 
contain two distinct types of crania-one b
achycephalous, the other dolicho- 
cephalous and prognathous like the African. 


POPUJ,ATION: FIN'XS A
D GREAT RrSSIAXS. 


THE intruding Great Russians now occupy nearly all the Volkhov basin, and 
have at many points oversteppe(l their old historical limits marked by Lake 
Peipus and the rivers Narova, Neva, and 
vir. TIut within their ethnological 
domain proper there stilI remain detached groups and enclaves of Finnish popu- 
lations. In the ::\Ista basin, anrl on the uplands skirted on the east by the Valdaï 
crests, there dwell Karelian Finns, descendants of those remo,'ed hither by Peter 
the Great, and who had here been probably preceded by the Chudes, the 
"Prodigies," ")Ionsters," "Foreigners," whos3 remains are found in the sur- 
rounding tumuli. East of the Nan"a others have preserved the l1ame of Votes 
(Vadjalaiset), formerly llelonging to a widely diffused nation already in the enjoy- 
ment of a relati,'elyadvanced culture ill the ninth century. Upwards of eight 
thousand mounds, mostly small and poor in old remains, have been examined by 
I mnovskiy, and the two thousand crania found in them seem to belong to the U ral- 
Altaic race. On the west side of Onega, and farther south between Lakes Ladoga 
and Belo (" 'Vhite "), there dwell some V epses, or Northern Chudes, here and there 
forming distinct communities variously estimated at from l:!,OOO to 25,000. Their 
speech is of a peculiarly archaic type, but they are being rapidly" Russified," and 
in several of their villages Russian already l)l'pvails, or i" largely mingled with the 
local dialect. 
Iost of the wompn have preserved their language better than 
their Finni:;h t.ype: a('cording to :\IaÏnov few ha,'e the slant eyes of the 
)Iongolians, and many are distinguished fur their beauty, quite in the" N ov- 
gorod style." Nearly all the Yepses are brachycephalous, and tallcr than the 
average Russian. To judge from the names of their domestic animals, iron, 
gold, zinc, agricultural terms, thpy seem to be indc1)terl to the Rus"-lians, 
wedes, 
and Lithuanians for their culture. They stilI believe in their huusehold gods, 
and on (1ccupying a new home never forget to feteh the embers from the old 
hearth, and slip a. bit of bread under the oven. 13ut if the cock neglects to crow 
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on crossmg the thre"holcl, tbe offering is not accepted, and tho family genius is 
un propitiated. The Yepses drink a spirit prepared from bept.-root, which 
strangers find most unp.tlatable, and scun'y makes great ra\"ages amongst them, 
owing prohably to the absence of c:tbhage. onions, or other green I't.uff
 in their 
diä 
Tbe Ingars, or Ingrian Finns, wlJO give their name to tbe pro\'ince of Ingria 
of Ingermannland, ha\ e ceased to exist as a distinct nationality; but more or less 
mi
ed des
endants of these Finns still largely inhabit the coast lands IJeb\een 
the Xarova and Xe\'a delta", and all the territory washed hy Lake Ladoga on the 
we5t., north, and north-east. Those settled in the suburhs of St. l'etershurg seem 
to belong to the Tavastian or 'Ve,.,t :Finnish branch, and are coUectively known 
as ChûkhnÎ, or ChukbontzÎ. Like their neighhours. the Ijortzis, or Igrîs, of 
the river Ijora, a smaU tributary of the Xem, they are distinguished from other 
Finns hy their low stature, tbick-"et frames, amI disgu,.ting habits. 
On t.he shores of Lake Ladoga the population is entirely Karelian. The islands 
are inhabited both by Films and Russians, but. the latter had till recently become 
denationalised to the extent of almost entirely forgetting their motber tongue. 
Here it. is the Aryans \\ ho are heing slowly assimilated to the r grians, alt.hough 
many so-caned Russians in the region of the great lakes are probably nothing but 
Karelians, their complexion being much fairer, their eyes and hair lighter, than 
those of the true Sla\'s. )Iost of the customs are Finnish, and often perpetuate 
old pagan obser\ances. Tenacious in t.heir character and ideas, tbe Karelians 
change very slowly. "Burn a Kare1i:m," says the pr
\"erb, "and after tbree 
years he still smoulders." In the seventeenth century the Olonetz }
inns were 
stin in their stone age, cuttill6' the throats of animals with flint knives, and then 
worshipping the implements. Un a bluff in )Ianchin-Sari Island, towards the 
north of Ladoga, there stands the shrine of the prophet Elias, where the devout 
orthodox peasantry gathered as of old to offer a sacrifice on the first Sunday after 
the feast of the saint. Here their forefathers were wont to slay an elk or a deer 
at the dawn of that day; but these animals ha"ing vanished from tbe land, a bull 
has been substÜuted. Tbe fle"h is shared out, cooked in large pots, and religiously 
consumed hy the faithful: after this sacred repast the prophet wiH not fail to 
protect tbe herds from the murrain. The cattle plagne is also ce!1jured by 
fumigat.ions of wood kindled by friction, or hy casting ali\'e into a pit some animal, 
such as a cat or cock, a dog. or even a hor"e. 
Like the Little Russians, the Slavs of tbe gO\"ernment of Olonetz bave preserveò 
many epic poems knowll locaHy as 8t(frilln.
, or "antiquities." In t\\O mont.hs 
JIj]ferding collected as many as se\"enty in a single district of the province. 
Reciters of these songs are met in every profe..sion, and fresh pieces are being 
continually eompo!"ed or adapted. Here thc love of funeral dir3es is more general 
than elsewhere in Ru:-,sia, and although har"hly treated under the paternal roof, 
the betrothed chants elegiac songs for weeks before the wedding. The old beliefs, 
evidently to a large extent of Karc1ian origin, have been kept, ali\"e amongst the 
rural classes in Olonctz. Sacred trees are still revered; offering!", and es.pecially 
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woven stuff:;, arc attached to the cr08ses raised above the graves; the dead are 
invited to share the family meal, and the beds of the departed are still got ready 
in the cabin. 'Yhen disputes arise about the boundaries of their lands, an umpire 
covers his head with earth and walks ahead; his foot!>teps mark the limits, for 
" our mother, the moist earth," has decided. 
In Olonetz the 80cial arts are in an extremely backwf'rd state. Agricultuml 
implements are still of the rudest type in a land where agricultural resources must 
dways be of a precarious character, where the "
pring frosts" are felt in July, 
and the" autumn chills ,. begin in August. Of late years the" Siberian plague," 
premlent in all mushy lands, has carried off a large portion of the live stock, and 
even the chase, formerly so productive, now yields but poor returns, the beaver 
and sable having already disappeared. Of the larger wild animals none remain 
except the bear, which still continues to ravage the cattle and waste the oat-fields. 
But all this matters little, seeing that the possible gains of the mûjik are fore- 
stalled by the traders who pay his taxes, and allvance at heavy rates the powder 
for t.he chase, his fishing tackle, and his daily bread. " "
here I have set my foot 
the mûjik sings no more," says the contractor. 


TOPOGR-\PHY. 


'VIfH the dawn of Ru
silm history the Slavs are found endeavouring to 
eshhlish in the Naro\",t amI 
eva basins large emporiums of trade with the Baltic 
bnds. Une of these early marts was I:ÚOl"8k, which, however, had soon to make 
way for Ps!.:or, formerly Pleskol', some 20 miles farther east. Becoming 
independent of "Xovgorod the Great" in the fuurteenth century, Ps1wv was at 
first little more than an intermediary between that city and the German seaports. 
But it succeeded later on in opening direct relations with the we
tprn trading 
places, and had factories on the Baltic for the sale of timber, cereals, flax, tallow, 
tar, and other Russian produce. The republic of Pskov was at the height of its 
commercial prosperity in the fifteenth century, when it is said to have had a 
population of 8u,000. But its autonomy was suppressed in 151u, and after falling 
under the sway of )luscovy it lost its importance, hundreds of its most industrious 
citizens were carried off, and in 1
03 it had scarcely 6,000 inhabitants. However, 
its position as capital of a government, and its fl\voumble situat.ion above the 
Yelikaya delta at the southern extremity of l,ake I)eipus, have somewhat revived 
the prosperity of a place which is the natural outlet of the interior as far as the 
water-parting of the Dvina. TIere are still to he seen snme old houses and the 
remains of walls that have withstood twenty-six sieges. 
Uelow Lake Peipus NrllT(( occupies a corresponding position to rskov, standing 
near the mouth of the Xaroya, where in 1'ïO:! Charles XII. of Swedl'n overthrew a 
Russian army ten times superior in numbcrs to his OWI1. Its fortifications are of 
"econdary importance compared \\ ith t.he furmidable works of Sveäborg and 
Kronstadt, but the old exchange Hnd the now abandoned bazaar are evidences of 
its former commercial activity. The inhabitants, of whom about half are Gprmans, 
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still do a yearly business estimated at upwards of J::aoo,ooo, and channels cut in 
the live rock supply the motive power from the Narova rapids to several mills 
and a large lumber factory higher up the river. 
In the Xem basin the centres of population are naturally grouped in the 
south, where the elimate is milder, and the soil more fertile than elsewhere. Here 


Fig. lï6.-LAKE IL"E
, KOVGOROD, A'D STAlI.A.YA RUSA. 
Scale 1 : Mõ,OOO. 
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are ToI'Opct::, on a wooded lacw4rine plateau; Vdik(lJa L"ki and Kilo/III, on the 
Lovat; .....f}lt:i, in the Rhelon yalley, which, before the op..'ning of the railway, did 
a large trade in bemp. Througho-..at this district A mb, Anglo-
ilxon, and Frankish 
coins between the seventh and eleventh centuries are frequently picked up, indi- 
cating a former commercial mOH'lllent with the East and West, though very few 
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TIyzantine coins are found. The old and flouri
hing town of Starayn RU8n lies on 
the south side of Lake Ihnen, ncar the junction of the Lovat, Polista, and other 
streams. Its furmer import,ance was largely due to a copious saline spring, 
which enabled it to supply salt to 
 ovgorod. But when 
o\"gorod lost its 
independence the ,mrrounrling tOWJ1S fell into dccay, and the salt ceased to be 
exported till the last century. At present the spring and an artesian well sunk 
in the neighbuurhood yield to the Statf> about 2,--100 tons yearly, and Stam)'a 
Rusa has become a favourite watering-place, much frequented by invalids from 
St. Petersburg. 
.l\
ol'gorod-tbat is, "Kew Town "-now fallen from its high estate, was formerly 
the centre of an empire stretching beyond the Cral :Mountains, and of a vast trade 
carried on with the west of Europe. Standing on hoth hanks of the Y olkhov, 
just below Lake lImen, it is not only the natuml entrepÚt of all this region, 
but, before the river highways were replaced by artificial routes, it was also one of 
the chief stations between thp- Baltic and the Black Sea, In the language of the 
Hussian chronicles, "it lay on the high-road leading from the country of the 
Varangians to that of the Greeh," as well as on the road hetween Europe and 
Asia by the Volga and Baltic. During a periud of incess
mt warfare it enjoyed 
the further ad\'antage of immunity frum the inruads of Xorse or Teutonic rovers, 
and the Tatars who laid waste all East and South Hu:<sia never reached this city. 
Surrounded by its forests, Xovgorod was much safer than the Baltic seaports, or 
the more exposed places of the interior. 
The old town, afterwards succeeded by the" X ew Town," stood close to the lake, 
on a terrace about fiO feet high, surrounded on all sides by running waters and 
marsh lands, and, according to the legend, llurik's Castle was raised on the site 
of this natural fortress, still known as Gorodishtche, or "Old Town." But the 
terrace was too limitcd for a large population, and the new town was accordingly 
founded on another eminence overlooking the Y olkho\', rather over a mile farther 
down. This city became in due course the centre of political power in Xorth 
Hussia, disputing with Kiev the honour d being regarded as the "cradle of 
the Russian Empire." Opening direct relations with the IIanseat.ic towns, it 
e,..tablished factories first at \Yishy, in the i
land of Gotland, and then at Lübeck, 
while securing the inland traffic and acquiring an empire equal in extent to all 
"\-estern Europe hy means of its distant settlements" beyond the portages," on the 
\Yhite Sea, and e'"en in \Yest Siberia. It also became with Pskov a chief centre 
of imlu'itry, arts, letters, and ratiouali
tic !;ects. "\Yho can aught against God 
and the mighty XO\"gol"Od?" said a well-known local proverb. The cit.y clected 
itf, princes, but should the popular as:"emhly have to complain of th(' man intrustc(l 
witb the supr('mc authority, he was" howed out of officI'," or cons:gned to the mtHl 
of the surroundiul! swamps. 
trong in hpr charter of liberties, which she claimed 
to have received from Yaro
lav the "ï-e, ancI which she jealously gllar.l('d-strong 
esp('cially in the mat('rial inrh'pen(knce sustained by her wealth and armed 
citizens, :Xo\"gorod long flourished as an autonomous commonwmlth, but, though 
politicall
' free, still restless and often torn by rival factions. The p('ople were 
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not all equal before the law, and while the" "TLites," or privileged classes, were 
at constant feud with each other, the "Blacks," or common hcrd, continued to 
toil for all, In the middle of the fifteenth cmtury, \\ hen she had to defend 
herself against the gro\\ing Jluf'covite power, Xo\'gorod rapidly lu,..t her north- 
eastern pos:;e:;sion:" too remote to be suceoured, and at that time hrought into 
relationship \\ith JluscU\y through l
st-Yug and the course of the Vichegda. 
Then she fell herself, and henceforth her history became a long !<eries of 
calamities. In 14ì1 her armies were O\-ert hro\\ n Ly the Russians and Tatars of 
Jluscovy, aided by the jealous l}skov; in 14,8 the rerlle, or popular a",,,,embly, was 
abolished, and the citizens forced to tender their allegiance to the JluscO\"ite 


Fig. 177.-Cm,RcH NEAR 1\OVGOROD, BULT t:SDER I'A'< THE TERRIBLE. 
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autocrat. Espionage now becomps an or
anized institution, the su!'peeted are 
massacred, and a thou:oand families exikd ill ]4.0; the murders are renewed, and 
oYer a thou!<and families again bani:;hed in 140,; and so it goes on till the nation 
is nearly exterminated and partly replaced by JluscQ\-ite colonists in the sixteenth 
century. Rut the place i" still su!'pectetl l.y I van IY., who no\\ here better tlHIIl 
here earneò for him.,elf the title of " Terrible." If the annali,..t can be tru,..tcd, 
"the most pious Czar" destroyed GO.OOO persons in Xm"gorod; for several \\eekH 
from 500 to 1,000 citizens were daily Ct\>,t into the Yolkhov; tIle riH'r \\as 
da.mmed up by the corpsL'
; and, according to the tr,ldition, the water ne\er freezes 
on the site of these wholesale drownings. 
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Nevertheless the exterminator of KO\gorod was still anxious to continue its 
direct relations with Europe. But, ly depopulating the old cities and wasting the 
land, the Muscovites deprived themseh-es of the elements necessary to keep up a 
direct intercourse with the 'Vest. Hence they gladly welcomed the Engli"h 
adventurers who had come to trade with them round the Frozen Ocean. Later on 
Gustavus Adolphus could declare t.hat." Russia had been finally cut. off from the 
Baltic." In the hcventeenth century Xovgorod st.ill showed a rest.ive f'pirit, which, 
however, was soon quelled, and nothing now survives of the old national life 
except some popular proverhs directed against the :Muscovite. It no lunger 
stands on the great highway of nations. lying far to the west of the main route 
between 
loscow and St. Pet.ersburg, beyond the general commercial movement 
of modern nussia. Those of its traders and artisans still surviving in the seven- 
teenth century were amongst the first elements of population in the new northern 
capit.al. Once peopled by .jO,OOO or 60,000, or traditionally by --100,000, it is now 
so reduced t.hat convents formerly within the walls are surrounded Ly fields. 
But. the trading quarter, and that of St. Sophia, or the Kreml. still occupy the old 
sites above the ri\"çr. The fortifications of the Krernl, formerly enclusing 18 
churches, 1.30 houses, --10 fiLct.ories, contains the c
thedral of St. SophÜL, in which 
are still preserved some tombs of oill saints and heroes, curious frescoes of the 
twelfth century breathing a bulder artistic spirit than that. of East Ru<:sia, and 
images wbose symbolic attitudes hurmonize with tbe observances uf the spct of the 
"Old Belif'vers." On t.he square facing the cathedral stands the monument 
commemorating the legend of Rurik, a lofty granite pile adorned with statues, and 
covered \\ it.h brOI.ze bas-reliefs representing various figures associated with the origin 
of t.he Russian Empire. It was erected in 1862, the millenium of t.he old state. 
On the e pper )lsta, east. of K ovgorod, lies the town of BOl"ol"Ìchi, from the 
earliest times the natural centre of the ri vel' traffic between the Yolkhov and Yolga 
basins. The rapids of the :Msta turn the wheel" of several factories. and in the 
neighbourhood are quarries, coal-fields, aw! especially pyrites mines, which during 
the Crimean war replaced the 
icilian sulphur in the manufacture of suI ph uric 
acid. Till/Ifill, north of Boro\-iehi, and on the Tikh\inka, has, since 1
1l, formed 
t.he terminus of a navigable canal connecting the Yolga and IJadoga water systems, 
and supplying St. Petershurg with about 20,000 tons of ccreals and timber yearly. 
Its con\-ent. contains one of the mo"t venerated miraculous images ot the Virgin ill 
all Russia, and formerly owned 4,.'j00 " soul:;" (seds), presented to it by dC\uut 
czars amI nobles. 
In the upper basin drained hy the S\"ir and Xeva the only important place is 
Pcfro:((fOd8k, on a western inlet of Lake Onega, amI in a mining district containing 
gold mincs (now abandoned), copper lodes, and veim of magnetic iron with 
IS 
much as !J6 pCI' cent. of pure metal. Fuunded in 1;0-1 hy Peter the Great, it 
takes its name of "Peter's 
Iill ., from a gun foundry and smu]l-Hn))S faetory 
established here fur the purpose of utilising thp neig-hbouring mineral treasure,.,. 
Pctl"Ozavodsk has also beeome the capital of the governmcnt of Olonetz, and is 
DOW the central trading !>t.atioll between the Gulf of Finland and the ,,"hite Sea. 
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On the ;;hures of Ladoga the two largest places are :Nuf((!1(/ L(/(/t,!/(/, at tbe 
mouth of the V olkhov, and Schlü.w:ll)/(J"g, at the outflow of the .Keva, both 
connected with each other not only by the lake, but al;;o by two navigable canals 
skirting its south coast, the former dating from the time of Peter the Great, the 
latter recently completed on a much larger scale and without locks. The Putilovo 
cliffs, on the south side of these canals, consist of sandstone ro('1.s, \\" hent'e 
St. Petersburg draws a large quantity of the material used in the building of its 
houses, monuments, anù thoroughfares.- .All the craft l)lying on the lake and 
canals pass under the guns of SchlÜsselburg, formerly Orekhoviy, founded b
. the 
X ovgorudians in 1;3
;J, held by the 
\\'erles till 1702, and now one of the most 
. dreadcd State prisons in the empire. :::,tanding on the left bank of the Xeva at 
th(' outlet of the canals, S"hlüsselburg is a sort of ad\"anced suburb of the capital 
on the lake, though little has been done to improve the navigatioll of these waters 
since the Kovgorod and Bwedi"h tenure. 


No conqueror ever showed more daring tban did Peter when he rcmo\'Cd his 
new capital 3GO miles from tbe old metropolis to a quagmire surrounded by dreary 
wastes, anù the very foundations of which had to be fixed by whole armies before 
a single building could be eree.ted. These \\ orks were fur all RU:5sia the 
beginning of an organized system of forced labour, and in the four years between 
1712 and 1716 o\
er 1':;0,000 workmen were transported to the Neva marshes, 
where most of them perished of fc\'er, hunger, and various epidemic:--. In order to 
drive all stoneI,uasons throughout the land to seek employment in St. })ctersburg, 
the building of stone edifices was elsewhere furbidden under penalty of confiscation 
and banishment. All nobles also, owners of not less than thirty serf fillllilies, 
received orders to raise metropolitan JI'ansion,> for themselves on plans and scales 
determincd according to the rank of each. The treacherous ground on which 
Peter thus planted his capital in defiance of man and nature had only been just 
torn from the enemy, and, hy the very fact of taking his stand in foreign territory 
over against Swede and German, he became committed to a ceaseless aggressi\e 
struggle. Xor was he satisfied with" opening a window on the west," but also 
seized the lands stretching in ad vance of his new edifice. In order to change into 
a natural equilibrium the artificial equilibrium created by this step, the conquest 
of Finland, Esthonia, Li\-onia, Kurland, .Lithuania, and Poland hecame a necessity 
of State, and this is the relson why the policy of Peter has bcen so faitllfully 
adhered to by his successors. 
In other respects also this city was a necessary demcl1t in the organized 
development of the empire. It was, so to ;;ay, tLe eity uf Km'gorod remû"ed to 
tbe mouth of the ..Keva, but, except in regard of its climatp, enjoying natural 
admntag-es far superior to those of the inland emporium. Btanding at the Lead of 
a deep inlet and on the delta of a considerable river, it commands both the sea and 
the interior through all the natural routes con verging here from the V olkLo\', 
rpper Yolga, and Xeva basins. Of all the vital points on the nussian seaLoard, 
· Yield of the Putilo\'o quarries (18i5), .fSO,OOO. 
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not one is so happily situat:d as t.he 
eva delta, lying as it does nearest to tbe 
great centres of population, which, at least in summer, can be supplied with the 
products of the "Test more rapidly from this place than from any other seaport. 
The work of Peter the Great harmonized with the geographical conditions of the 
land, and it has accordingly survived_ The fortified island of Kronstadt com- 
pletely guards the approach from the west., thus enabling the capital to expand 
and peacefully develop its trade and industries_ 
The fifth city in Europe for its population, it covers an area of over 4U square 
miles, including the river surface, hut excluding the indust.rial suburbs and the 


Fig. 178.-COsTI,cors GIlOWTH OF ST. PI!TEIl
Bl'IlO_ 
The Fortifications traced on this Plan belong to the Old Town. 
Beale 1 : 135,000. 
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villas stretching along the side valleys of tLp X cva. It spreads out like a fan 
along the branches of t.he delta, emhracing six large amI nnmerous small islands, 
limited southwards by the Font'lIlka ('anal. ",hilp on tlw mainland the outlying 
districts are continually expanding north amI south. Thl' islet where the founder 
sank its first piles still bears officially tll(' name of the Petersburg quartcr, 
and hcre stand the citarlel and 
tate prison of "S:-\. Petpr and Paul," with the 
phurch in "hich the CZ'Irs arc buried. Rut the true centre now lies south of that 
island on the left hank of the 'xe\-a, which is crowded with public buildings, 
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including the hllge oblong pile of the 
\.dmiralt:r, surmounted by a gilded tower, 
the cathedral of St. Isaac, a marble and 
ranite domed nave glittering in gold, 
malachite, and precious stones; the vast 'Vinter Palace, with its long sculptured 
façade rising above the Xeva; and other stately mansions adorned with colonnades, 
and often sUrI"ounded with verdure. Close to the Admiralty, and in a square 
whose granite steps are washed by the 
eva, stands the famous equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great by Falconct, poised on a block 16 feet high, and proudly 
pointing to the frowning stronghold raised by him in the mid"t of swamps. 
Facing tbe neighbouring 'Vinter Palace stands the AlcMndcr column, a Finland 
granite monolith ì6 feet high; but this remarkable monument of human industry is 
already l'rumbling, and will soon have to be kept together by means of iron clamps. 
A general view of the city may be had from the Admiralty tower, or better 
from the dome of St. Isaac's. Southwards are seen the di\'erging lines of the 
gre,lt a\"enues, or "per;:.pectives," amongst them the famous Xe",kiy Perspective, 
flanked by palaces, bazaar:" churche.., and stretching for about 2 miles to the 

Iuscow raih\ ay tenninus. The N e\ a \\ inds east, north, and "est under the 
arches of the great hridges, and nearly opposite the 
\dmiralt.r it ramifies round 
the island of Yasiliy, on which stand the Exchange, Custom House, and principal 
learned institutiuns, such as the 'Lni,-ersity, .Academies of Scienees and Fine .Arts, 
Historical and Philological Institute, Physical Observatory. Be
'ond the buildings 
stretch north-westward" the wouded "isles of the Neva," nith their winding 
avenues, kiosks, and pleasure boats. This panoramic view presents many points of 
interest, but there are few quarters which can be visited with pleasure. Like 
'Yashington, Petersburg is a city of "magnificent distances," \\ it h interminable, 
broad, regular, monotonous streets, lined every" here with the same gloomy 
barraeks, stone or wooden houses, without beauty or originality of design. 
SOl' is it a wholesome place, the annual mortality, as in Odessa, exceeding the 
births, so that but fur the constant immigration this swamp-encompassed city 
would soon revert to its original state. ]
ut, so considcrable is the influw, cun- 
sisting chiefly of YOUllg men in the vigour of life, that among"t all European cities 
St. Petel'sl)urg i" remarkable for the great excess of its male population, generaHy 
averaging about fuur to three of the opposite sex. ..According to the statistical 
return.. the proportion wa" more than double hefore the middle of this century, 
and although most of the men are married, about half of them have left their 
wi \ es amI familic;:. in the prc)\ inces. Every part of the empire and all its race,,- 

la\ s, Finns, and even Tatars-take part in the yearly immigration. The Tatars 
('hiefj
 folluw the 8maller occupatiuns, and are largely engaged as waiters in the 
tir,.t-class resta.urant5, or as del-clothes dealer;;. There are no le
s than .}O,OOO 
ncrmans following ewry calling, licit or illicit, from the merchant and l)[Jnker 
to the arti,.an .an I smuggler. One Lutheran parish is composed entirely of 
(-;'crmans hy descent, who have forgotten their mother tongue. and now speak 
Hussian alone. Buth puhlic health and morality naturally suffer from the 

ucial cundition, and the rate of illegitimacy was as high as 
o per cent. between 
11'-51) and 18ü.3. Infant mortality attains fearful proportions, the chronic 
168 
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epidemics at times carrying off one-fifth of all the children. Of the Î,57R 
received into the Foundling IIo!i-pital in 1876, as many as 7,190 were illegitimate, 
and the total mortality rose to 6,0

, or ahout 80 per cent. 
A city in which the military and officials of all ranks form such a large section 
of the population is naturally a gay and extravagant place, and here luxury and 
squalor are brought into the closest f'ontaet. Apart from the poverty-stricken rural 
immigrants, the proletariate classes are necessarily wry numerous in the first 
manufacturing tuwn of the empire. To the State belong some very large 
porcelain, glass, and carpet establishments; but much more important are the 
private industries, sugar refineries, foundries, t-Jnnerie8, woollen and cotton 
Rpinning and wea,-ing factories, breweries, distilleries, tobacco works, altogether 
about G:l') establishmcnts, employing (1870) 41,400 hands, of whom one-fuurth lire 
women, and yielding manufactured goods to the amount of BI2,000,000. í et 
more even than on the resources of industry the wealthy classes depend on the 
revenues of the great domains, and on their heayy salaries and pensions, to 
support their princely expenditure. The retail trade alone is p:trtly in the hands 
of the Rus"ians, while the wholesale business is mostly carried on to tbe profit of 
German or English merchants and Jewish bankers. The local trade is very 
large, the exchanges amounting in some years to a fourth or a third of the 
commerce of the whole empire. But more than half of the shipping sails under 
the English, German, and Xurwegian flags. To facilitate the approaches by water, 
it is now proposed to dredge a pass
tge 16 or 17 feet deep and 18 miles long 
between Kronstadt and the capital, and to avoid the Neva winding;; and rapids 
by a canal running from its mouth directly to Lake I
adoga. 
As regards public instrue"ion St. Petersburg lags behind most of the '","estern 
.. European cities, over 300,000 being still wholly unlettered. But its high schools 
and learned bodies rank amongst the very first in the world. For works of 
classic literature, the arts and sciences, it is the chief centre' of the empire, 
while far surpassed by Moscow for puhlic:ttiolls of a more papular character. 
Its rni,'ersity, with 88 professors and 1..-H
 students, and a library of 120,000 
volumes, turns out the best physicists and mathematicians. 'fh e Rchool of 
Medicine, with nearly 1,600 students in 1876, is henceforth limited to 500, the 
female courses being now conducted in a separate establishment. The Academy 
of Sciences and some other societies have published memoirs of permanent impor- 
tance, while the Geographical Society, di"'posing of a large income and greatly 
encoumged by the State, continues to further ethnological research throughout 
Central Asia and China. Besides those of the 'Cniversity and Academy of 
Sciences, conta:ning some rare works anù valuablc cullections, the Imperial 
Library ranks next to those of London anù Paris, with nearly 1,000,000 volumes 
and over 40,000 manuscripts, including Y oltaire's collt'ction of 7,000 volumes and 
many unique work". The museums also are amongst the most rc'markable in 
Europe. Attached to the Academy of bciences is an admirable Asiatic gallery, 
Lesides zoological collections, where may be seen the famous mammoth brougl\t 
from Siberia in 1803. The Hermit.age, "hich communicates with the 'Viuter 
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Palace, contains a collection of 12,000 original designs, 200,000 prints, and a 
magnificent picture gallery with specimens by most of the great ma,>ters, a 
complete series of the Flemish, and a unique collection of the Russian school. 
But its chief glory consi
ts in the remains of the fine"t period of Hellenic art 
and the Scythian antiquities from the south of Uussia, elsewhere absolutely 
unrivalled. Its library includes, amongst other treasures, the rare autogrflphic 


Fig, I79.-TIIE Im'ERIAL P,\LACE OF PFTERHOF, NEAR RT. PETEn
J"'RO. 
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coUedions of Y oltaire, D' .\lemLert, and Diderot,. The pic.ture gallery of the Fine 
Arts Academy is ric1lür e\'en than that of the Hermitage in works of the Russian 
school. 
The environs are adorned by some fiue retreats, parks, and pleasure 
rounds, 
conspicuous amongst which is Peter//of, on the south Bide of the bay separating 
Kronstadt from the mouths of thc K eva-a ,",urt of Versailles, laid out in 
plantations, flower beds, fountains, and terraces descending in flights of steps to 
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the sea, amI commanding an extensi "e 'view of the rO
ld",tead mid wooded shores 
of Finland. This was the fa,'ourite residence of Peter the (;reat, and west of 
it is OraJti('lIballlll, anotlll'r imperial château surrounded hy pavilions and villas, 
over against the island of Kotlin and the furmidable granite batteries of !(,.ollsladt. 
Previous to the reign of .Alexander II. upwards of ;f
,OOO,OOO had been expended 
on this bulwark of the capital, and since then hundreds of thousands have been 
spent in adding to its defences, including two re,ulving turrets dout.ly 
strengthened with irun plates and teak. Kronstadt is mainly a military town, 
and most of its inhabitants arc employed in its arsenals, forts, and navy. The 
rest are engaged in the transhipment of guuds between the lighters from the 
capital and the large vessels from the high scas. In winter the ice becomes the 
highway of traffic. A temporary hotel is erected midway, with intermediate 
stations to succuur travellers overtaken by the fogs or arrested by fissures in 
the ice. In 18tH the two cities will be connected by a railway rUIllling along the 
embankment of the Kron
tadt Canal. 
In the interior are other towns, palaces, châteaux, villas, pleasure grounds, 
dppelldent on the c<-lpital. Amongst them is T::.arkoïc-8,'Zo, the" Imperial Yillage," 
15 miles to the south, the fa,"ourite retreat of Catherine II., around which an 
industrial town of some importance has sprung up. In the north-west is the 
Pulkovo Obsenatory, on un eminence 24.) feet high, through which is drawn 
the Russian meridian.- This obsen-atory, associated with the observations of 
Struve, will soon boa:,;t of the large"t tell'.'<<,ope in the world, which is now being 
eon8tru(.tcd ,It Cambridge, near Boston. Another observatory, specially de,'oted 
to the study of meteorological and magnetic phenomena, has recently been 
founded near l)avlosk, south of T7.ark()ïe-
clo. 


. Longitude of Pu1kovo, 30' 19' 36" E. Gr.; latitude, 59 0 46' 19" N. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 


LAXD
 DR.-\I
IXG TO THE ATICTIC OCEAN. 


íR
B"IAN LAPLAXD, XORTHERS UR
LS, NOVAYA ZEYL'\A, GOVt:I<S'Ib
TS OF ARCHANGEL MiD VOLOODA.) 


rr
 Jii-;- 
 ;-"LL the northtrn lands whose waters flow to the Frozen Oce:m 
I 
 "
 ccrrespond in their general outlille
 with the twu va"t, but almo
t 
I 
(í.-'3 
,'.} I unilllmbitable, provinces of Archangel (Arkhangebk) and Y ologda. 

 
 
\ I Thi:o; immense region, lying, so to say, beyond tbe pale of 
I 'r= habitaòle Europe, and which in its climate and a section of its 
population presents quite a Siberian aspect, has scarcely two inhabitants to the 
square mile. Archangel alone, even excluding Xovaya Zemlya, is nearly as large as 
France and Great Britain together, yet it contuins a smaller population than Jl1uny 
town!; of second rank, such a
 I
yons, Leeds, or Birmingham. The whule region 
comprises aùout one-fourth of European Russia, whereas its population amounts 
to one-sixt.Ïeth of that of the empire. X e\"ertheless it is one of the most interesting 
lands in East Europe, not only fur the character of its soil, waters, and climate, but 
abo for the history of its inhabitants. The dwellers by the arctic shores have also 
had a 
pf'cial, though mod(,l't, part in the development of European culture, and 
scarcely three centuries bave passed since the highway of the "-hite Sea was the 
only route by which the :Uusco\"ite lands could communicate with the ,,\r est. 


PHYSICAL ASPEcr.-THE TL"XDRA. 


XE"-RLY all the territory comprised between the granites of Finland and tbe '['ral 
:Mountains slopes uniformly and almost imperceptiùly towards the "'-hite ::;ea and 
Arctic Ocean, and is furrowed by long winding streams. But the peninsula of Kola. 
politically included in the Russian government of Archangel, must be physically 
regardEd as an eastel"ll extension of the Scandinavian peninsula. Hussian Lapland 
is partly limited by tbe deep inlets of the White 
ea and Gulf of Bothnia, and all 
the geological f
rmations we"t of the 'Yhite Sea belong. like Sweden and Fiuhmd, 
to the granites and older rocks, whereas those !,;tretching from the "rhite ::;ea 
eastwards to the L rals are of much more recent origin. 
The interior of Russian Lapland is but little known, although it has already 
been tra\""ersed by explorers in all directions. The )Iaan Selkä of the Finns is 
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continued eastwards into Russian territory Ly deeply furrowed plateaux, with here 
and there a few eminences over 1,550 feet high. The small rang-e terminating 
north of the Gulf of KandalaksLa, at the western extremity of the White Spa, has 
some peaks said to rise 3,000 feet, but in the east crests of 3.:10 feet are rarely met. 
The surface is almost everywhere covered with a vast peat bed, filling up all the 
irregularities of the ground, except along the frontier, where t.he peat-clad granit,e 
is intersected by deep ravines filled 
with perpetual snow. 
East of the river Mezen a range of 
hills, rooted southwards in the parma, 
or wooded plateau, about the sources of 
the Dvina, Petchora, and Kama, runs in 
a north-westerly direction, broken here 
and there by gaps, through which 
winding streams flow west to the 1\lezen, 
east to the Petchora. This ridge, some- 
times called the Timan range, has in 
some places an elevation of from ().jO 
to 820 feet, one crest in the north 
rising apparently 8DO feet above the 
sea. nut here the chain, already inter- 
sected by numerous rivers, spreads out 
like a fan, terminating on the Arctic 
Ocean in a number of parallel penin- 
.sulas, one of which, the Svatoï Nos, 
projects some 18 miles beyond the 
normal coast-line. The large isl:1Jld of 
Kolguyev, separated from the main- 
land by a strait 60 miles widf', may be 
regarded as a continuation of the 
Timan range, for the intcrvening 
waters ure only I:30 feet deep. Kol- 
guyev, with an estimated area of 1,350 
square miles, is surrounded hy shallows 
and of difficult aeepss, Lut is yearly 
visited by some sixty or eighty hunters 
in search of the seal, white bear, wild swan, duck, Llue fox, and reindeer. All 
attempts at përmanent colonisation have hitherto ended in disaster. In l'iti7 
seventy Raskolniks took refuge here from religious persccution, but all soon 
perished of scurvy. 
The Kanin peninsula itRelf may perbups be nothing more than a western con- 
tinuation of a sel'ondary spur of the Timan range. Its northern section between 
C,lpes l\Iikulkin aud Kunin, pfl
senting the appearance of a hammer, is occupied 
by a plateau of crystalline schists, corresponding exactly with a rocky belt, 


Fig. 180.-THE ISTHMUS OF KANDALAKSHA. 


Beale 1 : 2,52&,000. 
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stretching southward.., and nowhere attaining an elevatIOn of more than 300 feet. 
But the schists are separated from the sout.hern ma8ses by intenening Jurassic 
formations, said to contain naphtha "prings, besides beds of pyrites and copper. 
Kanin was formerly an island, and the riwrs Chiyá. flowing west to the Gulf of 
)Iezen, and Cheshcha, flowing east to Cheskaya liay, both had thcir source, a 
hundred years ago, in the same lake, so tbat huats could easily cross from shore 
to shore. The lake is now a mere swamp, and all tbrougb navigation has ceased, a 
cbange doubtless due to the general upheaval going on ull along the north coast of 
Russia. The old strait was first 
cbanged into a lake witb a double Fil!'. ISl.- KA.....IX rÐIIX
l.L.\. 
outlet, and this lake was then [ .fP ... 
transformed to a swamp between 
two rivers. 


Besides the Timan range the 
province of Archangel is crossed 
by a few low ridges connected 
with tbe Ll'al systcm, but nowhere 
rising above GOO feet, except in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
main chain. K or is the contrast 
between the hills and the lowlands 
very marked. For over half tbe 
year hills, plains, lakes, marsbes, 
are shrouded in a uniform mantle 
of snow, while tbe brief summer 
vegetation is everywhere of tbe 
sam6 uniform character. :Kearly 
all the lund as far as the sixty- 
sixth parallel is still covered with 
forests, whose relative value is 
yearly increased according us the 
central regions become more and 
more disafforested. Fifteen-six- 
teenths of the province of Y ologda 
are under timber, mainly conifers 
and birch, and this proportion is continued in the southern districts of Archangel. 
All the heights are wooded, and tbe Russian word !Jom, like the Ziryanian parma, 
means" bill" or "wood" indifferently, as in 
outh .America do the terms monte or 
mOlltaiía, and Trald in many parts of Germany. But farther north trees are repluced 
by shrubs, and tbese by crceping plants, whose scanty foliage secks a shelter 
beneath tbe tufts of red ochre or pale white mosses. Here are the vast solitudes 
known by tbe Ziryanian term tU/ldm, or rather truJ/dm-that. is, " treeless land"- 
resembling those of 
orth Siberia, though "ith a mean temperature several degrees 
higber. Even in Lapland there are no perennial frozen masses at the bottom of 
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the peat bÐds, and springs occur bereand there which never freeze even in winter. 
Wherever the land is not too moist, and well exposed to the sun, southern plants 
spring up and blossom, and the southern slopes of the Zirnniya God, or " '\Yinter 
)Iountains," a low range from 2GO to 3:30 feet high, skirting the east side of the 
'\Yhite Sea, are covered with blne aconites and scarlet poppies, "nature's last 
smile." The roots of trees occurring in various parts of the tundra show that fore:'<t 
vC'getation formerly extended much farther north: large pine stems are found III 
places where even the dwarf willow has now ceased to grow. 


THE URAL )IonnAI'\s. 


THE Ural range, partly lying hetween Archangel and SiberÍ:t, forms geolo- 
gically a continuous system, consisting throughout of the same crystalline rocks, 
euvered on either side with the same regularly disposed strata, and contrasting 
with the monotonous Russian and Siberian plains. But the" Girdle of the Globe" 
(XI'J/IJ/oï PO!/flS), as this rang-e was formerly called by the Hussians, possesses no 
such geographical unity, being divided intn several sectiuns broken by deep gaps, 
and even by arms of the sea, though still rebining its character as a true wate1'- 
parting. The Southern r rals, which most abound in mineral wealth, are scparated 
from the northern portions hy profound dcpressions, where the range scems almost 
to disappear altogether. The northern section again. subdivided into the Y ug-ul, 
Ostyak, and :-\amoyed Urals, is separated by low passes from the Ram, or Pae- 
Khoi )Iountains, which hranl'h off in the north-west at right angks from tlw main 
rang-e. '\Yaigach ]"land is also a fragment of the rrals, which are further 
continued north-westwards by the 
 moaya Zemlya group, thus forming- a total 
length of ow'r I,HOO miles, without rcckoning tbe windings of the main ridge. 
The :x orthern r rals begin ahout the sixty-third parallel, north of the point 
where rise the Petchora and some of the main head-streams of the Ob. Between 
the souree of the Petchora and the northcm rnnuutains there is no cllain properly 
S0 called, but only unequal non-p,lrallcl masse", gi,'ing to th,,'line of watC'r-partiug 
an extremely iru'g-ular form. Amongst tllP..:e latpral spurs is the famQus Bolnmo- 
]s, or " Idol :l\Iount," one of who"c crests consists of sp\ eral Mrangdy :shaped rock" 
resembling gigantil' I'tatue!':. The l1ighp!':t of these, with an ele,-ation of over 100 
feet, was formerly a highly venpratcrl deity, and may pos!-Jillly still hi" e its votaries. 
The rang"l', lleg-inning with t,he Tell-Pos-Is, or Xepulli-Xior p,.-41 feet), !'loon 
turns nort h-ca"t, hut throws off nUlllerous wesh'rn SPill'''', "oode!! at tlwir hase, hut 
whose granite cre"ts are de:4itllte of all Vf.getatioll excppt mu"scs ;Jnrl lip hens. 
Their ravines. facing northwards, are filled with perpctuall'nows, f!'Om a distance 
presenting the appearance of glaciers, though the highest summits are at times 
l'I1tirely free of snow. ]Jut although lying partl." within the arptic pirek the 
lTrals have no true glaciers, tlw dCH'lllpnlC'nt of whieh is prC'\"ented by the lack of 
slIffÎ,'il'nt moisture, amI hy their low mean "'l'yation, whil'h !':rarcdy t'x('pl'ds 
a,1I00 feet. :Ko traces even of ancil'nt glali"l'l'< wpre detected until Polakov 
reccntly ascertained the existclll'e of llumerous moraines, and of strim evidently 
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running north-west and south-east pamUel with those scored on the rocks of 
Finland and Olonetz. 
The uplands srp Irating the Volga and arctic basins still bear the traces of the 
frozen masses by wbicb they" ere formerly eowred. 
\s they gradually melted, 
these glaciers formed the fresh-water lakes now tilling aU tIle hollows of the 
land, and wbich formerly rose 60 or 70 feet aLo\"e their present level. This 


Fig. 18:!,-KoRTHFRs l'RALS. 
Scale 1 : 3,600,0(0. 
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region seems ne\-er to bave been invaded by tbe sea, 60 that during recent epochs 
no communication can bave existed bftween the Baltic and the 
\.rctic Ocean, as 
was at one time supposed. The seas were, however, indirectly connected by a laby- 
rinth of lakes and ri\-ers fmfficientIy to account for the exchange of fi.,hes and 
crustacea whicb bas taken pbce between the t\\O marine basins. In this way the 
inland waters may have a1:;o been colonised by the PllOca 'ÚtuliJ,a, a species of seal 
lG9 
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found both in the "\Yhite Sea and in I,akes I-,adoga and Onega. Lake Lache, east of 
Onega, was formerly inhabited by seals. as is evident from the remains of this 
f'etacean found on its hanl,s. In fact, all the northern waters between those of 
the Yolga and Lake Dielo present an e,,;sentially arctic fauna, the fauna charac- 
teristic of the great river beginning only at the bheksna. The cuntrast is doubt- 
less due to a change in the form of the basins. The lacustrine system of the 
L pper Volga drained till recently to the -White Sea, whereas it now flows to tbe 
Caspian. In this region lakes and rivers are entangled in one general network, 
although there are some isolated fresh-water lacustrine basins. 


"\V.\TER RYSTE'
I.-TIIE DnxA A:ND PETCHORA. 


AJ.THOl;GH tbe lakes draining to tbe '\Ybite Rca are at present far inferior in 
extent to Ladoga and Onega, there are seven of them with areas excecding 200 
square miles, the largest being that of Seg, in Oloneiz (--181 square miles). The 
rivers flowing to the west side of the same ba",in belong geographically to Scandinavia 
and Finland. The first large stre:lm witb a distinctly independent course is the 
Onega, bearing tbe same name as the great lake of the K eva basin, as if to com- 
memorate the fact that it rises in a depression formerly common to all these inland 
waters. Its present source, Lakc Lache, probahly at one time cummunicated witb 
Lake Onega, from which it is still separated only by a partly flooded low-Iyiug 
district. This lake, with an area of about 139 square miles, bas itself been almost 
filled in, now varying in depth from 6 to little o\"er 12 feet. The navigation of 
the Onega is obstructed throughout its whole course by reefs and ledges, on which 
there is very little water in summEr. 
But the chief river of 
orth Russia is tbe D\"ina, or I"evernaya Dvina-that 
is, North Dvina-so called in contradistinction to tbe ".,. estern or Lithuanian 
Dvina. The word itself me:tns "river," like Don and Donau, or Danube, 
all mere varieties of the same root. The Dvina is a migbty stream, draining an 
area of 145,000 square miles, and with a total length of 1,0"20 miles, 
including the fartbcst sources of tbe Yichcgda. The largest boad-stream, rising 
near the L rals, is fed by two great nffiuents, the Sisolka from the south, and the 
Vim from the north, the latter communicating by a portage with the Petchora 
basin. The V orikva, or Yerkva, one of the tributaries of the Vim, flows partly 
underground, at about 50 miles from its source plunging into a chasm, and 
reappearing in numerous branches 12 miles farther down. 
The Viehegda, although the longest, is not considered the main branch, for 
the Dvina takes its name highf'r up, at the junction of tbe Sulhona and Yug, 
southern and western tributaries flowing in t.he direction formerly followed in 
their migrations by the Xo\'goroo and )Iuscovite colonists. At the Vîc1Jegda 
ferry the D\"ina is already O\.er half a mile wide, and navigable for large vesse18. 
Lower down, after its junction witb the Yaga, Pinega, and numerous other 
affiuents, it spreads out 3 or 4 miles from bank to bank, and althoug-h scarcely 
over half a mile wide at Archangel, it has here a depth varying with the seaSons 
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from 40 to ìO feet. In summcr, when the twilight almost verges with the 
dawn, there arc few grander sights than this mighty stream viewed from a raft 
- drifting on the ",ilent current, the outline of the woodlands dimly traced on the 
distant horizon, and the rud,ly skies reflected on the rippling waters. 
The Dvina delta in the Gulf of _\rchangcl has an area of no le.;8 than --l4--l 
",quare miles, and is furrowed by four main branches connected together hy 


Fig. lS3.-THE LOWEll PnCHORA. 
Scale 1 , 4.!?OO,OOO. 
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numerous lateral channels, at times shifting their course, or alternately rising and 
falling with the tides and floods. The western branch, formerly the deepe
t. is 
now obstructed with sboah, and the sllipping passes by another farther east, 
where there i8 a depth of from R to ]2 feet at low water. Great changes in the 
form of the islands and direction of thc channels take place during the thaws, 
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when the ice from the interior accumulates on the hmks, carrying away huge 
masses of rock, and oftm piling up the débris along the shore. The river is 
generally icc-bound for un dap, from about October 23rd to May 2nd; yet it 
abounds in fish, including one specie,., the navaga, akin to the cod, hitherto found 
nowhere else. The sturgcon made its appearance in the Archangel waters for the 
first time in 18G5, thanks doubtless to the Catherine Canal, for :some time connect- 
ing the Kama- Y 01g:1 and Dvina systems. 
Although a small stream comp:lred with the Dvina, the Mezen is nevertheless 
equal to the Reine in the volume of its waters amI the extent of ils drainage. 
It is e,'en broader than the French river, being nearly three-quarters of a 
mile wide above its saml-hlocked estuary, which, like that of the Seine, is noted 
for the a1mormal character of its tides. The flow lasts generally four hours only, 
the ebb eight, but the forme I. is so rapid that vcssels moored in the roads oftcn 
threaten to drag their anchor
. 
The Pdchcl'a, the greatest river of the castern tundra, is in no respect inferior 
to the Dvina, and even drain.. a wider area, viz. 1G2,000 square miles. It flows first 
north along the foot of the western spurs of the L rals, at the outlet of every valley 
recei,-ing- fre"h tributarics, amongst. which is the Shchugor, rising in the snows of 
:\Iount Tell-Pos-Is, and famous for the falls in its upper Talley, and for the so-called 
" Iron Gates," where it flows betwcln rocks of a dazzling white colour, and cut into 
enormous columns by n.rtical fissures. .After receiving the Ussa, also from the 
U raIs, the Petchora bends westwards along the depression stretching a little 
south of the arctic circle from the Urals to the Gulf of :\Iezen; it then turns 
abruptly northwards at L st-Tzilma, discharging into the Frozen Ocean through 
a delta about 120 miles long, where the channels wind in a va!'t network round 

all(ls, i,..lL'fs, and saml-banks, which shift and change their form with every thaw. 
A bar at tht' entrance prevents the access of vessels drawing 12 fept. Although 
the delta is free of ice on an average for L27 days only, from :\Iay 2.jth to 
October ht, yet a surprising traffic in timber, cereals, and peltry is carried 
OIl in a river which is, moreover, obstructed by rapids in a part of its course. The 
sparse nu
,;ian, Ziryanian, and Samoyed pO}}ldation is entirely centred in hamlets 
and slllall villages occurring at wide intervals alongs its hanks. The domains of 
thc variou,; fi-;hing associations occupy severally many thousand square miles in 
its basin and on the arctic islands, and the Russians associatcd in the white 
whale fi;;;h('r
' ,..et aside a tenth of their capturcs for St. Nicholas of Pustozersk to 
in"l1re the success of their undertaking. 


THE 'V RITE SEA. 


THE sea was!J.ing the shores of the province of .Archangd penC'tratps far inland 
through numerous bays, inlets, and e,en gulfs, narrowing at their entrance 
Lf'tween lofty headlands, and generally shut off from the sea by shouls and islands, 
the remains of ancient lit/i, like those of the .Adriatic. In the case of the 'Vhite 
:-\ea the ancient shore is still represcnted by the island of )Iorkhovetz, Le:sidcs 
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which it is distinguished by the parallelism of its ba
's and estuaries, a s..Iient 
feature of X orth Russian geography. 
The "Thite Sea, with an area of from 47,000 to 48,000 square miles, must in 
many respects be considered as a lake, or rather a group of lakes, communicating 
with the Frozen Ocean. The narrow entrance rounding the I.fIplaml coast, 
while changing it to a saline gulf, has presen'ed its independent charncter in the 
aspect and outlines of its shores and the relief of its bed. 'rhus the "Thite Sea 
is deeper than the ocean with which it is now connected, falling from about 1;-0 
feet at its entrance to over 1,OûO feet towards the extremit,y of the Kandalaksha 


Fig. 18-l.-<-\YHlTE SEA.. 
Scale 1 : 5,200,000. 
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Gulf. The Gulf of Unc
a, which, like it;; namc,oake of the Xevd bafin. mi
bt 
almost be called IJfike 0nega, is somewhat shallow. being no more than 2GO feet 
deep, and is separated by the Solovetzkiy 1,oles from the main basin. "Then the 
"\\Thite Sea was a lake, like Ladoga and Onega, it was probably ut a higher le\"(,l 
than at present. and drained to the Polar 
ea through a riwr forming a continu.I- 
tion of the "(" pper D,'ina. But oscillation;; of lewl may have caused the sea to 
hurst into the lacustrine basin, com-erting ib fluvial outflow into a strait. 'rhe 
elevation of the entrance prevents the sand and mud from being carried seawards, 
and the basin is being slowly filled by the continuous deposits of the riwn;, so 
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that however deep it may now be, the 'Yhite Sl'a must have formerly been much 
deeper. Even its waters hen e remained less saline than those of the ocean, 
owing to the constant accession of fresh water from the rains, snows, and espe- 
cially the D\"ina, Onega, and otber influents. Xevertheless some suIt is :-;till 
made on its foggy shores, where artificial heat replaccs that of the slln in thp 
process of evaporation. 


IXII-\RlT.\;\T:>: L-\prs, SA
IOYEDS, ZIRYAXIA]I;S, AXD POMORI. 


THE great Kob peninsula, limited southwards by the Gulf of Kandalaksha, 
belongs ethnically to the Lapp mce. 1'he Slavs are here represented merely by a 
few fishing communities, while tbe Finns proper, all of the Karelian branch, ha\"e 
only founded a few isolated settlements on the south eoast, along the shores of the 
Gulf of Kandalaksha. At the same time, the high stature of some of the Lapps 
their full I'ed beard, their habits, and a fe\\' words of the current speech show 
clearly enough that this eastern branch of the Lapp family has absorbed Slav 
elements. They have a general resemblance to the 
uimas of Sweden and Xorway, 
but are less civilised and less intelligent than their westem brethren. This is pro- 
bably due to their long ,igils and to the general scarcity of food, largely consisting 
in winter of mosscs, the bark of trees, a certain farinaceous earth kneaded into the 
dough, and the :"o-called lebeda, a species of hitter and unwholesome plant. An 
idea may be formed of the climate of this region from the Lapp language, whicn 
contains 20 terms to express ice, 11 for cold, 41 for snow and its mrieties, 26 verbs 
to describe the phenomena connected with freezing and thawing. 
The Lapp" of the peninsula have so far adopted Christianity that they have 
been baptized since the sixteenth century by Russian monks, wbo have also intro- 
duced serfdom into the country, acquiring f!"Om the czars the ownership of entire 
populations. Thus evangelized, thc Lapps ha\'e increased the number of their gods 
by the addition of one propitious deity, Jesus, and one evil spirit, the devil, king 
of hell. A few devotional works have evcn been printed in the Russian character, 
which t.he Lapps of some encampments have learned to read. Still they ha\'e their 
old wizard..:, or shamans, and worship heaps of stones, bones, or fossils, which they 
helieve to bc inhabited by spirits. As with so many U ral-.Altaic people;:, marriage 
has preserved in full vigour the forms of primitive abduction, and the bride is still 
e
pected to ::-.truggle violently and utter piercing cries. After the abduction her 
father remits to the husband his right of absolute authority, en'TI that of" roasting 
t he eyes of his victim." She is made fast to her ncn" home" like a wild reindeer," 
but after a pretended cudgelling, her husband releases and consecrates her." hostess" 
and" mother of the bread." It is she who controls the children and arranges all 
matrimonial alliance;:, which arc generall
" diehÜcd by interl'st. Lapps of eighteen 
or twent,y havc often been known to marry wives of sixty. Each individual has 
his IJ./rticular mark, analogous to the fuft'm of the red- skins. .At his birth tbe 
rl'indl'cr a,;::;igned to him is marked with this sign, which hc afterwards stamps upon 
all his belongings. 
The Lapps arc known to have formerly occupied a large portion of the Korth 
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Russian plains suutb and east of their present domain. The chroniclers speak of 
Lapp tribes settled seven hundred years ago on the "hores of Onega, and in the 
Dvina basin certain Lapp terms, meaning" river," .. brook," "island," or .. forest," 
still recall a time when they occupied the region east of the \Ybite Sea. The very 
name Samoyed, eontaining the root Smile, which is the proper appellation of the 
Lapps, might seem to imply that the present occupants of the eastern plains were 
considered as the succcssors of the Lapps. The Karelians, now reduced to a mere 
handful near the shores of the \Yhite Sea named from them, were aho amongst the 
successors of the Lapps, and tmccs of them are still discovered throughout the 
region draining northwards. The Russian dialect current in .Archangel is full of 
terms and even expressions borrowed from the Finnish, and the Karelian Finns 
were probably included with the Ziryanians under the collective designation of 
Bia,.miaIl8, mentioned in the mediæval chronicles, and whom the Korse navigators 
perhaps somewhat eX3ggeratedly described as a rich, powerful, and civiliscd people 
acquainted with agriculture and the industrial arts. 
The Arid, or fi;;hing and hunting associations formed by most of the Great 
Russian littoral communes in .Archangel, chiefly employ technical terms of Karelian 
origin, showing that before the arrival of the Russians such associations had 
already been formed by the Finns of this regiun. In many places the whole 
commune organizes the fishing expeditions, distributing the men along the coast 
and the rivers in a wuy best calculated to equalise the chances, a share being even 
assigned to those left behind to attend to the domestic affairs of the villagcs. But 
confusion and inequality amongst the members of these unions have been caused 
by the family and communal debts contracted first with the convents and Bishops 
of Kholmogori, and later on with the Rusi'ian traders. 
East of the \Ybite f;ea the Samoyeds, like the Lapp<<, represent the old Finnish 
race, though in many respects contrasting with tbeir somewhat remote kindred. 
Their broader and flatter features and lower foreheads betray a more decidedly 
)longolian aspect. Zograf includes them amongst the brachycephalic 
rongols, 
while Castrèn regards them as of mixed Finnish and .Mongol origin. Tlwy call 
themselws X enetz (plural 
 etza)-tbat is, " )lel1 "-or else Khassov (Kha
sova) ; 
that is, ")lales." The term Samoyed, synonymous with" Autophagi," has given 
rise to numerous legends, and in many documents they arc called Sîroyedî, or 
"Eaters of ltaw Fle"h," which, again, is nearly synonymous with "Eskimo," 
applied to the northernmost. tribes of the .American continent, "ho, under a similar 
clim3te, haye developed analogous habits. 
\Yhen, in 15.jG, Burrough visited Yaigach, the holy island of the Samoyeds, 
he saw the northern headland covercd with 420 statues of men, women, und children 
grouped round the great se\.en-headed idol of Vesako. In }.j!H this" Cape Idol" 
(AfyodclI !Ioek) was revisited by the Dutchman Nai, and in 182-1 hanoy 
rediscowred 1\)e monstrous figures describcd by Burrough. They bayc since been 
overthrown and burnt by zealous missionaries, and a cross now surmounts the top- 
most point of the headland But the Russian traders on the coast say that 
fragments of the sacred images have bcen preserved, ana the place of sacrifice in a 
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neigbbouring grotto has recently been visited by X ordenskjöld. The altars and 
the hundred idols wor,.;hipped hy the SJmoyedes in their camping ground of Kozmin, 
some 12 miles from )Iezen, ha\'c also beeIl burnt. But if fear ùf the Russians 
prevents them from erecting large idols visible from afar, they can still dress up 
shapeless dolls which they hidJ in their tents or under their clothes, and which 
thus represent the scapular, medells, and other charms elsewhere still worn by the 
devout. 
.Although a mere fragment of a formerly powerful race, the Samoyeds still 
own a vast domain, stretching from the \'
hite Sea beyond the Yenisei, and to the 
AltaÏ highlands whence came their forefathers. Pressed upon probably by 
conquering tribes of Tûrki stock, they followed the course of the streams flowing 
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northwards, and scttled on the snores of the Frozen Ocean. But t]1C Central Urals, 
far ..outh of the present territory, still bear Samoyed names. The Yurak branch, 
of which those of European Russia are a subdivision, now occnpies all the region 
of the tundras on both sidps of the r rals, which supplies the yngcl, or moss, 
required fO!' the support of th
ir reindeer. But although already mentioned 
towa.rds the end of the eleyenth ccntury as possessors of this land, they scem to 
have conquered it from other Finnish tribes more near])' related to those of 
Finland. Scvcrallocal names, explicable only in the 1\:arclian dialect, show that 
the country was first occupied by this branch, who, according to the legend, 
withdrew farther inland, where they possess vast hunting grounds and pastures, 
with multitudes of mammoths, foxes, and beavers. Similar tr,((Iitions are pre- 
served by the Lapps, who had also probably to contend with these Karc1ian Finns, 
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or ClI ('tdes, as the Russians call them. The namc of their prcdecessors is associated 
amongst tI:em "ith that of the maleficent aërial and underground f-pirits. The 
Samoyed8 themseh-es are fated suddenly to di:;appear .. below the earth" like the 
Chûdes. In their play the Hws:sian children repeat a now me'millgless rhyme, but 
which was formerly only too significant: "Come, H'ek the :-;amoyed; come, 
mark the Samoyed; the 
amoycd we'll find, and cut him in two." 
Tho;;e who formerly dwelt on the shores of TJake Onega and the east side of thc 
"
hite Sea were long ago exterminated by the Xovgorod and .:\Iuscovite Russians, 
and even in their present domain all the nluable lands are gradu
lly pa:s"ing into the 
hands of the Ziryanians and Slays, notwithstanding the law of 183.:1 limiting the 
Hussian farms tu lliO acres per f;imily, and prohibiting all furthcr cncroachments 
on the Samoyed territory. The whole race, now confined to the three districts of 
Kanin, Timan, and Dol:shaya Zemlya, i;; said to be reduced ill Europe to somewhat 
over 5,000, and whilst the birth rate diminishes, the mortality continues to increase. 
Thc Ziryanians, another U Tal-A.lbic people, though quite distinct f!'Olll thc 
Finns, ha,-e ,ied with the Russians in depriving the Samoyeds of their reindeer 
herds, and in plundering their clLiJ/J/8, or tents. Úf these ancient aboriginal raees 
one has thus become enslawd, while the other has taken rank with the tradcrs 
and r
lers of the land. Settled exclusiYely along the na,igable rivers, and on the 
portages between the Petchora, :Mezen, and rpper Dvina basins, thc Ziryanians have 
from time immemorial been engaged in trade, and they have now monopolized a 
large portion of the commerce of Xorth Hus"ii
 not only with the adjacent 
provinces, but even "ith England and Xorway. Their p:tckmen and agents visit 
all the fairs f!'Om .Archangel to )Ioscow amI Xijni-
ovgorod, where they dispose 
of their fur;;, horns, and fi:sh in e
change for many domestic comforts. 
From the end of the fourteenth century this commercial nation bas ceased to 
worship Bun, fire, water, trces, and" the old woman of gold." Bishop Stephen 
hewed down their "oracular birch," and taught them some Christian prayers, 
besides the use of a peculiar alphahet, the letters of which have not all )'et been 
explained. but which has long been sllper;;:eded by the Hu!'sian. 'rhe only visible 
traces of the old worship are the animal sacritices still made in front of thc 
churches. In other re;;;pect8 the Ziryanians haye been largely Hussified, and are 
gradually becoming assimilaterl to the ruling mce, whose language they under- 
stand, amI \\"ho;;;e songs t.hey sing e,-en wben the sense is unintelligilile to them. 
The pure Ziryanians were recently e1-;timated at 30,000, although in 187-1 POPOY 
reckoned Ðl,OOO in the provinces of Y ologda and .Archangel :llone. But t]lere is 
no doubt that they are still numerous, and that many passing for Hussians are. 
really Ziryanians. .:\Iany ewn claim the honour of descending from the KO\"gorod 
colonists of the. twelfth to the fifteenth century, although this colonisation W:lS 
crosse(l hy that of the Sllzdalians, following tbe ,'alley of thc Sheksna, and 
penetrating across the portnges into the D\"ina basin. Somc old V olkhov families 
on the banks of thc Dyina and Petchora haye hitherto kept alocf from all inter- 
mixture, still exercising a sort of p:Jtriarcbal authorit
, oyer the inhallitants of the 
surrounding districts. 
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The Pomori, or " People of the Sea," L1ß aU the Great Russians of these northern 
provinces are called, are by far the most numerous clement in Archangel and 
V ologda. Separated by vast inten"cning spaces from 
he rest of the family, they 
have in some re;:pl'l"ts presened an extremely pure type, altbough otherwise 
affected in a speci.il manner by the development of independent religious sect
. 
Nowhere else has the f..tmily life acquired a more despotic character. The 
betrothed calls her future lord ostûdnicllOk, the "fear inspirer," and before the 
bridal kiss the bridegroom plucks her flowing tresses, and sings her a threatening 
song: "L nder Òe nuptial couch lies an oaken staff; to this oaken staff if' 
attached a silken whip with three lashes. and wben it falls the blood flows." Thus 
the wretched bride shudders at the prospect of her future thraJdom, and with 
tearful eyei! thrice bends the knee before the holy images: "I make the first 
genu flexion for the most pious Czar; I make the ;:econd for the most pious Czarina; 
and the third I make for myself, that the Saviour may take pity on this hapless 
maiden in her new home." Tbe Czar for whom she prays is, in the popular 
estimation, far less the ruler than is the H land czar" (zemskiy tzar), who 1'epl'e
ellts 
all the hmded interests, who. in the language of the national songs, "serves the 
land." Most of the'Pomori escaped the hard yoke of serfdom. Scarcely had the 
)Iuscovy peas,mtry been attached to the glebe, when the acquisition of the 
southern provinces attracted the attention ot' the nobles, whose thÜ'st of land and 
;:laves found fuller scope in this direction. Thus the pine furests and frozen 
tundras of the north were happily overlooked, and in 1866 there were no more than 
4ï6 serfs in the wbole government of Archangel. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ilola, capital of Rus.ian Lapland, had a population of less than 800 at the last 
census; yet under a more temperate climate it would be well situated for traffic, 
and might become a pla,'e of some importance. For it stands at the j unction of two 
rivers, at the head of an estuary running far inland, and continued still farther 
southwards by a lacustrine depression, which forms a communication between the 
Gulf of Kamlalaksha and the Arctic Ùce:m. Ir.s position has been accordingly 
appreciated by traders from the remotest times, and it is mentioned in 1264 as a 
fishing station and mart frequentcd by the Novgorml merchant,:. nut its natural 
advantages failed to attract any large numbers, and it con
isted of nothing more 
than a group of ',"ooden barracks when bombarded amI half dc
troyed by t,he 
English during the Crimean war. Its chief indu!>try consists in 
h;Jrk fishing, a 
}lmsuit rendered doubly dangerous by the storms of the Fruzen Ocean and the 
shoals of these animal;:, which at timcs capsize the boats and devour the crews. 
]{l"I1l. on the west side of the ""-hite Sea, is the chief trading centre in the 
I\:arelian territory. Like Kob, it was an old 
 oygorod colony, fnyourahly situated 
at the mouth of a na\igable river affording the easiest communication with the 
Gulf of Bothnia and Scandinavia. But its presmt importance is largely due to the 
vicinity of 1:>'Jlo/"et:kiy, or 801orki Islalld, and the famous monastery founded here 
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in the fi1',.t half of the fifteenth century. The monks, who depend directly on the 
Holy Synod, long maintained their primiti.e rites in opposition to tþe reforms of 
the Patriarch 
lkon, but in lGj'l) the place was taken tbrougb the treason of a 
monk, who reyealed an underground passage to tbe besiegers. )lo..t of its l,rOO 
defemiers, munks and pcasants alike, were put to tbe sword or flogged to death 
witb rock Yet tbe spirit of religious indeppndence is not quite e
tinct in Solovki. 
wl.ere the monks are recruited from the natives, still imbued with the Ko.gorod 
spirit. 
The village of O/ICon, also an old Xo.gorod settlement at the mouth of the 
river of like name, and at tbe southernmost extremit
. of the '''"bite 
ea, is an 
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important fishing station. The berrings swarm here in sucb quantities that they 
may at times be taken in hucketfuls, and all tbe fish-herrings, cod, salmon, 
percb, pikp-are generally pre
erved in frozen masses, vcry few being smoked or 
cured, o,,"ing to the inferior qualit
. of tbe salt. 011 this coast the cattle aud swine 
are IDU,.tJy fed on red herrings. 
The \"ast basin of the D\-ina, larger in e
tent tban all Italy, has ('1111)" tbree 
to""IlS whose p"pulation exceeds 5,00U, amI two of them, \. 01 ogd a and .Archangel 
(Arkbangelsk), owe their importance partly to tbeir rank as prO\incial capitals. 
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Volo[Jda, on the site of an old Russian colony dating from the Í\yelfth century, 
covers a lar!!e S p ace with its domed churches and low strrwO'liuO' houses. It lies 
'-' 00 M 
at the south-western extremity of the D\'Ìna basin, on a river which here becomes 
navigable, and which a little farther down joins the Sukhona, one of the main 
branches of the Dvina. It is well situated for traffic with the Yolga anù K eva 
hasins, and when Rus,.,ia opened direct relations with England through the "
hite 
Sea, it was chusen as the intermediary between )Ioscow and .Archangel. It also 
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became the starting-point of the Siberian trade, while the southern route by Kazan 
remained exposed to the attacks of the Bashkirs. It still sends to the Lower D,'ina 
flax, oats, and other produce, to the yearly value of over .f:lGO,OOO, and to 
St. Petersburg butter, eg-gs, and sail-cloth. 
For a distance of 480 mile.., from Ust-Yllg to Archangel, there is no to\\n 
properly 80 called, any m
)I'e than on the Dvina afHucnts, except 1Jðt-Sisol
k, 
capital of the Ziryanians, in the Vìch('gda basin. During the N ovgorod rule the 
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chief centre of trade on the Lower D,-ina was Kholmogori, the IIolmgfird of tbe 
Xor"e seafarers, whence the eastern wares imported by the Y olga Biarmians were 
forwarded we..;f.wards in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 1t:< importance was 
also enbaneed b
' its salt trade, the monopoly of which was granted to it by the 


Fig. lS8.-Al{CHA'I(GEL A
lI THE Dn
A DELTA. 
Scale 1 : 750,000. 
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)fuscovite princes. But the foundation of its neigbbour, Archangel, ruined this 
ancient mart, which has now become one of tbe poorest places in Xorth nussia. 
Arcl/fl/lgcl-that is, the" City of 
t. 
[ichad tbe Arebangel "-covers about 
2 miles along the right bank of tbe Dvina at the beacl of its delta. It consii'-ts 
mostly of small wooden tenements, relieved I.)' a few fine stone bouses and the 
ruincd walls of an old" German ca:'.tle," furming part of the forÌl'cs". In tile 
twelfth Cl'titUl'Y it" present site was occupied 1.y a monastery, but it remainEd an 
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unimportant. place till the end of the sixteenth century, when the Engli,;h traders 
made the 'Yhite Rea the commercial route between Russia amI the "
est. It", 
most flourishing period preceded the foundation of St. Petersburg, which offered a 
more cOll\'enicnt highway of. communication with the res-t of Europe. _-\.nd 
although he here founded an arsenal, a castle, and a dockyard, Peter the Great 
contributed none the less to the decadence of the place by restricting the amount 
of its imports, by ,;uppressing its export trade in hemp, fhx. tallow, and over 
one-third of the other products of the empire, and hy summoning its sailors and 
traders to b's new capitaL 
evertheless its position at th
 only river outlet of a 
vast basin, with a rtpidly increasing population, could not fail to restore a certain 
activity to "the fourth capital of the empire." In spite of the ice, suspending all 
navigation for nearly seven months, Archangel exports, especially to England, 
Holland, and 
orway, flax, hemp, oats, and other cereals, timber, resin, train oil, 
and tallow, its exports hcing usually tenfold its imports, which consi"t mainly in 
fish from 
orway, wines, and coloni:ll produce. The women are here formed into 
unions for loading the vessels with corn, the .shkiâdorka, or managere,.;"', hcing 
generally chosen fropl amongst those familiar with the Anglo-Rus,.;i'lll jargon ot 
the place. The town presents a ,'ery animated appearance during the annual fail', 
when some 50,000 people crowd into .Archangel and its northern suburh of 
Solomhala, oeat of the Admiralty. But the resident population seem::; to have 
heen falling oft' during the last fifty years, the census of I
GO having returned 
33,6,,3, and that of Ib,''? not quite :ZO,OOO; this last, howC\'er, was taken in winter. 
A colony of English artis.llls is settled in the neighbourhood in connection \\ ith 
some large saw-mills. 
JIr:tll, although the outlet of the 1Iezen basin, is a mere village, lying- almost 
bcyond the limits of vegetation, and depri,'ed of much of its trade hy nl1s"'anova, 
situated l
 miles nearer to the mouth of the },lezen e,;tuary. It is a di,..mal place 
of banishment, one of those" Siberias this side the "Urals" where the dominant 
Church kinclled the first fires of persecution against the Ila,.;kolniks in the seven- 
teenth century. In this amI other respects it resembles rustozel'sk. the modest 
commercial centre of t.he Petcbora basin, The natives, no kss than the exiles. in 
these arctic stations are often decimated by nervous disorders attributed to the 
"evil eye," but caused probably by privations of aU sorts. )Iemorial cro,.ses, 
greatly revered t,y the people of 
Iezcn, still recall a terrible winter in the fir"t 
half of the eighteenth century, during which the whole population aU but perished 
of cold and exposure. 


NOVAY.-\ ZE:'IL\.-\.. 


KOVAYA ZE:'II.Y.\-that is, "Xew Land "-forms the ea"t.ern limit of the waters 
8tretching along the northern shores of Lapland, amI sometimes known as 
"Barents' Sea," in honour of the illustrious navig-ator who crossed it towards the 
end of thl:' sixteenth century. "
ith the i"land of \\aigatch it. may be rcgardccl 
simrly as a northern continuation of the Ru
sian mainland. nut though long 
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frequented by the Ilus"idn fishers, its exi"tence was first re,-ealed to the "?cst 
after "\Villoughby's voyage in 1.j.j:3. It was again visited in 1.j.jG l,y Stephen 
Burrough, who also circumnavigated Waigatch by the two Straits of Yugor and 
hara, sep,lrating it from Rus;,ia and the southern e:\.tremity of:S o'-a
 a Zemlya. 
Barents fullowed, and perished here during the hard winter of l.j!)7, and in 1
; 1 
the Xorwegian Carlsen disco\ered in lat. ïG o I, near the north-e:l!"t end of the 
northern island, the house where Barents and Heemskerk had wintered two hundred 
aud se,-enty-four years previously. All the objects found in it were collected and 
brought to Holland, and the Am:sterdam Geographic.!l Kociety non propo,.es to raise 
a monument on a neighbouring headland in honour of the fumous navigator. 
Xovaya Zemlya may, on the whole, be considered as a continuation of the '['ral 
range, with which it is connected hy ,\
 aigateh and the rac KhoÏ e1lain of like 


Fig. 18!).--\\AlOATCH bLA
m A....D KARA AXV YL"OOR Sn!'lITS. 
Bcale 1 : 2.650,000. 
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geological formution. The connection is interrupteà, witl10ut being destroyed, by 
the two inten'ening straits, beyond which the :,opteTIl Ìlm-erses the entire length 
of XO\'aY:l Zemlya, describing an arc 540 miles long, with its co
'-ex side turned 
towards f:pitzbergen. The island is di, ided into two unequal parts by the 
)Iatochkill Shar, a channel some 30 feet deep, skirted by the highest denltioDs 
in the range. Like the {;" ra];; themseh-es, the8e heights slope gently wpstwards, 
and abruptly Ìlln ards the east, a dispo,.ition maintained al;,o by the bed of the sea, 
which shoals gradually on the west and dip5 rapidl
' on the east siùe, where the 
line of 110 fathoms runs close to the !Shore. 
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Although frequented by fi",her8, and nùtwithstanding its proXImIty to tbe 
mainland, the interi9r of 
oYaya Zemlya is still wry imperfectly known. It 
has he en ,-isited by Liitke, TI:lCr, IIeuglill, 'Yilczek, and other scientific explorers, 
hut its systematic study is far from heiu g complete, and little has hitherto been 
done beyond determining the coast-Jine and its total area, whicb is e,;timated at 
ahout 3(;,--130 square miles. Few of the heights ha\'e been accuratel
' fixed, but 
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from the sumnvt of 'Yilczek Point (4,21:l feet) llÖfer and 'Yilczek noted, on 
either side of the strait, several crests at least 4-,(Jon feet hig}}, and t}1C mean 
elevation of the land beems to be about the same as that of Spitzhergen. The 
)Iitushev Kamen, west of "
ilczek Point, consi",ts of protogine, like :Mont Rlanc, 
but the chief formations are schi,.,ts and Deyonian rocks, induding some slaty 
strata so black that they ha,.e often been mistaken for coal. The island was 
formerly supposed to be rich in minerals, particularly sih-er, hut the !'-pl'cial 
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Government survey conducted by Ludlow in 1809 :failed to detect anything 
beyond a little arg
ntiferou
 galena and some traces of pyrites and copper. 
Glaciers descend at many points to the water's edge, and they scem to have 
formerly projected beyond the coast-line, for striæ and polished rocks have been 
detected on the islets of Rogacbov Bay, south of Cape Gusinoï. Although in a 
more southern latitude than Spitzbergen, tbe mean annual temperature of Xovaya 
Zemlya is under :?3'") !-'ahr. In the )Ialiye Karmakuli Creek (
Ioller Bay), 
'72'--' 30' X. lat., tbe Xorwegian Captain Bjerkan, wbo wintered here in I
T6-T, 
found that the glass ne,-er rose above gO Fahr. in Deccmber, falling to _14::J Fabr. 
on January 2nd. Yet tbe yearly temperature is here somewhat higher than in 
the Kara Strait, 180 miles farther south or south-east. From observations made 
at various times Wild has determincd the mean temperature of tbe l\Iatochkin 


Fig. 191.-THE :M
'OCHKIS" :--HAR CH,u,XEL. 
Scale 1 : 1,000,000. 
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Sbar passage at 1 jO Fahr., although it l'lses to 20 0 Fahr. at the )Ielka)-a Guba, 
farther north, and falls to 1,:;0 at the Guba Kamanka, 1.56 miles nearer the equator. 
These anomalies are probably due to the warm tropical currents flowing 
towards the west side of Kovaya Zemlya, but without quite reaching the southern 
i..land. The great body of these currents passes over the deep trough separating 
Bear island from Scandinavia, and sets eastwards to the Barents Bea with such 
rapidity that vessels have been known to drag their anchors off Hope Island, 
forming the extreme south-east point of the Spitzbergen group. In the 
)[atochkin Shar there is a very perceptible through current, especially under 
the western cliffs of the north island. In theBe currents, whose temperature 
is above freezing point, the floating masses melt rapidly, so that icebergs 
are Beldom met south of the seventy-fifth parallel in the section of the Darents 
Sea waBhing the north coast of Lapland. 
Although free at times from ice-fields, Xovaya Zemlya is in other respects 
entirely a polar rpgion. Its cliffs, freed from the snow by the sun, fogs, and winds, 
seem from a distance perfectly bare; but a closer inspection reveals the yellowish 
no 
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or rusty hue;; of their mossy vegetation. The plains produce a few flowering 
plants, and according to lleuglin the flora ("omprises altogether 130 phanero- 
gamous and nearly an equal number of cryptogamous species. There are also 
some tracts of dwarf birch, elder, and fir trees; but the most common trce is a 
species of willow (Salir polaris), rising a little more than half an inch above tbe 
surrounding lichens. The giant of these arctic forests is a willow (Salix lanata), 
some specimens of which grow to a height of 6 inches. The growth of these 
plants is rather in thpir roots than their stems, so tbat the N ovaya Zemlyan, like 
tbe North Ural forests, might be described as suhterranean. 
The fauna is richer than that of Spitzbergen, besides various spccics of 
cetacea, including the bear, wolf, two species of fox, reindeer, hare, mouse, and 
campagno!. IIeuglin raised the number on the list of birds from twcnty-eight 
to fort
T-five, but mosquitoes, the plague of the Russian and Siberian tundras, arc 
rare both here and in Waigatch Island. 
The southern portion of Novaya Zemlya was formerly inhabited by the 
Samoyeds, who have long either disappeared or withdrawn to the mainland. Now 
the place is occupied only by a sprinkling of Europeans settled at the permanent 
harbour of refuge est.ablished in 1877 ßt }Ialiye Kat'makuli, on :Moller Day, and 
at a few fishing and hunting stations. Although included in the Hussian 
dominions, the group may be tra,.crsed in all directions without meeting any 
indication of the Czar's supremacy. 
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VOLGA AND rIUL B.-\SIX:3. 


(GREAT RI:SSI\.) 


'-/- ---;- HE river \\ hich intersects Russia obliquely from near the Ualtic to 
I 
 I 
' the Caspian, and which drains an area thrice thl:' extent of Fr,l1lce, 
:' ,,' has largely contri
uted to the political.de"elopm
nt of the Ru,,;siall 
I I 
 people. The Dmeper showed the LIttle Russian,> the route to 

- 
Constantinople; tbe Yistula, Xicmen, and \\
 estern D\"ina laid open 
the 'Yest to the ,,-rhite Rus>sians and Lithuanians; eyen the Yolkho,' and the 
Keva, by placing Xovgorod in relation with the Hanseatic town
, withdl'e" it,:-;o 
to say, from the heart of the land. But the Yolga and the va,.t ,,
.,.tl'm of 
its IUlvigablc affiuents compelled the illhal,it lOts 10 de,-elop themseh-es amI crcate 
their ci,ilisation on the :spot. Although the waft'r highways facilitatt:'il ('0111- 
muni('ution in every dircction between the various regions of Great Hu""ia, few 
colonists were attracted to the arid steppes, the salt wastes, and the land-locked ha,.in 
of the C'aspian in tbe south-cast. Thc bulk of the people were thus confined to 
th9 central re
ioll, which they gradually brought uncler culti"ation. Comin
 in 
contact at a thousand puints witb the A,.iatie tril J es pouring in through the 
steppes, tne Grcat Rus"ians intermingled with them, either ahsorhing or becoming 
absorbed, and thus I.)' continuous crossings deYl,loping that hardy race which 
graduallyacljuired thc supremacy over all the Ea,.tcrn Slavs. Through husbandry, 
canal", highways, railways, henceforth relic, e,l f
'()lll th" old limits impo
ed by 
their swamps and foresh, thcy ba"e been al,le to re"erse the flow of migration, 
sending forth groups of colonists to the remote sllOrc" of the Pacific, girdling- 
round Cbina with a continuous chain of Rl'ttlemcnts, aIllI t1m., bringing a great 
part of the 
\siatic continent more and more under European illfluenc('s. But 
the Yolga and its g'l'eat heaa-!,treams still remain the centre of Great Itu""ian 
nationality; here they number already upwards of thirty million", and lU some 
placcs ha"c peopled the land as thickly as many countries in the Wèst of 
Europe. 
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THE V ULG \ Arm ITS TRInrT.\RlEs. 


THE rÌ\-ulet which, at its farthest source, takes the name of Volga, rises not in 
a highland region, but in the midst of lakes, marshes, and low wooded hills little 
ele,-ated above the Y olkosnkiy Les (" V olkon Forest") and V aldaï plateau, which 
may be taken as the true source of the stream. The highest ridges of the Valdaï 
scarcely rise 2:!0 feet ahove the plateau, although the chief crest, the Popom Gora, 
attains an altitude of 1,170 feet. The mean elemtion of the land is also sufficient 
to give it a far more severe aspect than that of the Lovat and Lake Ilmen plains 
on the west and north-west. Its peat beds, lakes, and fir forests are more 

uggesti\'e of the neighbourhood of Lake Onega, S3me 300 miles farther north, 
and the climate is, in faet, about 2 0 colder than in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Yet the Valdaï flora differs on the whole but little, if at all, from that of 
the plains stretching towards the great lakes, whence it has been concluded that 
these heighís are of comparatively recent origin. They have no indigenous 
vegetation, all th
ir species corning from the region relea",cd from its icy fetters at 
the close of the long glacial epoch. The plateau, now furrowed by the rains and 
fro"ts,- formed at that time a continuation of the uniform slope of the land, and, 
like it, was cO\-en'd by the ice-fields from Finland. Its hills are strewn with 
C'ITatic boulders of all sizes brought down by the northern glaciers. In its water 
fanna also this plateau forms part of the Finno-Scandinavian region. The fish of 
ih lakes, and e\'en of the r pper Volga itself, do not l>elOIlg to the Volga basin 
proper, which the Yaldaï !'treams Seem to ha\-e only recently joined. To judge 
fl'om their fauna, the true origin of the Volga should bC' sought, not in the Yaldaï, 
but in Lake Belo ()zcro (" 'Yhite Lake "), east of Ladoga. The sturgeon and 
sterlet inhabit the ::;heksna, the outlet of this lake, as they do the )Iiddle Yolga 
itself. 
The region giving birth to the Volga is one of the swampiest in 'Vest Russia, 
resembling a lowland tract rather than a true water-parting. Separated by Ð. 
simple peat bed from a tributary of the Yolkhov, the Eotreamlet rising in the 
Y olgino "\r erkhov
Te, and sometimes called the Jordan from its sacred character, 
flO\\ s from a spot no\\' marked by the ruins of a chapel, thence oozing rather than 
flowing from bog to bog for a distance of about 2"2 miles, when it successively 
traverses three terraced lakes, whose level... differ only a few inches one from the 
other. The.J ukopa, one of its southern afHuents, often causes a back flow to 
Lake Peno near its source, the natural fall being so slight that the impulse of a 
lateral current. suffices to reverse it. After leaving Lake reno, which is dose to 
Lake Dvindz, source of the D\'ina, the Volga t.urns eastwards to Lake Y úlgo, 
where it is already a considerable stream, with a volume of from 3,000 to 3,GOO 
cubic feet per ,",rcond, according to the seasons. Three miles fart.her down occurs 
its first rapid, where a dam has now been constructed, which during the rains 
('onvcrts tlle upper \alley, with its lakcs, into one vast reservuir 48 miles long, 
OWl' 1 mile wide, and containing û,3UO,000 cubic feet of wat-er. Doats 
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and rafts are then able to descend from the lake region, and higher up the river 
becomes regularly navigable. X ear this point the Volga is nearly doubled by 
the Selijarovka from the winding Lake f'cliger, whose insular monastery of St 
Silus is still visited yearly by ahout 
O,OOO pilgrims. Here may be said 
to begin the commercial stream, the Ra, RhlJs, or Rhos of the ancients and of tht' 
}Iordvinians, the Yûl of the C'heremissialls, the Ate! or Eti! of the Tatars, tho 


Fig. 192.-SocRcEs OF 'IHE VOLOA A.'om DnNA. 
Beale 1 : 5.5.000. 
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12 Miles. 


T aIDar of the 
\.rmenians-that is. in these languages, the" Ri ,-er "-and in Finni"h 
the V olga, or the" Holy River." 
Below the Selijaroyka it descends the 
lopes of the plateau through a seri('!, of 
thirty-five pOl'oYl, or rapid!', wLich, however, do not stop the navigation, and 
heyond the last of the series it winds unimpeded through the Great Russian 
lowlands, receiving numerous ml\'i
able tributaries, and communicating by canal 
with the Baltic ba
in. After passing the populous towns of Tver, IUbinsk, 
Yaroslav, and Kostroma, it is joined at Nijni-
ovgorod by the Oka, of nearly 
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equal volume, and historically en
n more important than the mam stream. The 
O],a, which ]ong sern'd as the frontier bet.ween Tatar and )!uscnvite, rises in the 
region of the "bJack Jaucls," and throughout a course of UOO miles waters the 
mo",t [l'rtiJl' plains of Great Russia, bringing to the :Xijni fair the produce of 01'01, 
Ka]uga, Tu]a, Riazan, Tambov, Yladimir, and 
Ioscow. (h'er 1,--1-10 yards broad, 
it seem" Eke all arm of the sea at its confluence with the V o]ga. East. of this 
puint the main artery is swoUen by other tributaries, which, though as large as 
the Seine, 
eelll in".ignifieant compared with the mighty Kama, joining it belo" 
Kazan from the '['rab, and draining an area at least equa] in extent to the who]e 
of France. Judging from the direction of its course, the Kama secms to be the 
main stream, for below the junction the united rivers continue thA sout.herlyand 
south-wcsterJy course of the Kama, whose clear wat.ers flow for some distance 
bcfore intcrming]ing with the grey stream of the V o]ga. Below Simbirsk the 
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tributaries arc few and unimportant, and as the rainf:lU is here aho slig-ht, and the 
evaporation eonsidcra11e, the mean discharge is prolmb]y as great at this place as 
at the deJta. 
Below the Kama junction there formerly existed a "ast lacustrine hasin, which 
has l)een graduaUy fiUed in hy the aUuvia of both streams. Here i,; the natural 
limit of the peat region, and here begins, on the right bank, thai of thc steppes. 
_\.s "e proceed southwards the atmo
phcre IJecomes Jess humid, the ground firmer, 
and beJow Simbirsk we no longer mept tho
e mossy and wooded quagmires bound 
toget.her by the tangled roots of trees, rcsemb]ing matted cordage. Rut even in 
the boggy districts those floating fon

ts are slowly disappearing as the land is 
brought more and more under euJtivation. 
Below the dried-up Simbirsk L:lke the stream is deflected l,y all impassal,]c 
Jimestone barrier east"nrds to Samara, where it escapes through a breach and 
rever",es its course a]ong the southern escarpment of the hj]]
, thus forming a loùg 
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IJarrow peninsula projecting from the western plateau. llel'c is the most 
picturesque scenery on the \T olga, which is now skirted by steep wooded elifls, 
terminating in pyramids .and shar'p rocky peaks. SOlllC of the more inaecessiblp 
summits are surmounted by the so-called "Stenka" kurgans, raised in memory of 
Razin, Chief of the Cossacks and revolted peasantry, who had estal)lished tl1elll- 
seh-es in this natural stronghold 
of the Volga. The hills often 
rise more than 3ol) feet aboye 
the stream, the Beliy Klûch, 
south-west of Sîzran, attaining 
un al'solute elevation of 1,135 
feet, or 1,120 feet abm-e the 
mean Ie, el of the Yolga. 


THE regwn of the ddta really 
begins at the Tzaritzîn bend, 
some 300 miles from the Caspian, 
for tho stream here branches into 
countle3s channels between the 
heels of the Volga and the 

\.khtûha, known near the coast 
as the ßprekct. Still the delta, 
properly so called, is formed only 
about 30 miles above Astrakhan, 
by the forking of the Buzan 
branch from the main bed. Near 
Astrakhan the B.ilda and Kûtlun, 
and, lower (Jown, the Tzaro\"a, 
Tzagan, Birûl, and other arms, 
break away, and in the vast allu- 
vial peninsula projecting into the 
Caspian, and which is at least 
110 miles round, there are al- 
together about two hundred 
mouths, most of them. however, 
shifting streams choked with mud, 
The chronicler :Nestor speaks of 
seventy mouths, and there are at present about fifty regular channels. During 
the spring floods all the delta and t.he lower eOllrso below TZJritzîn form one vast. 
IJody of moving waters, broken only by a few islands herc and there, and after 
each of these floods lIe\\ Lcrl
 are formed, old ones filled up, so tbat thc chart of thc 
delta has to be constantly planned afresh. Even the lllain beds get displaced. 


THE VOLGA DELTA. 


Fig. 194.-STEEP n\NKS OF THE 1\lWDLE \ OLGA. 
Scale 1 : 7,000,000. 
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Two hundred years ago the navigable channel flowed due east from Astrakhan; 
sinee then it has 
hifted continually more to the right, and now runs south-south- 
west. The nalda also, which communicates by a side branch with the Akhtûba, 
has recently acquired consider:ll)lp proportions at the expense of its neighbours, 
and has gradually swallowed up the last vestiges of the famous Baldimkiy convent. 
The bars and sand-banks, too, are constantly changing their position and depth. 

one of them bave more than 7 feet 6 inches of water, and the second in 
importance had only 18 inches in the summer of 1852. But for the prevailing 
south and south-west" inds, which drive the sedimentary matter of the main bed 
up stream, the Volga would be completely inaccessible. Hence the engineer 
Danilov now proposes to avoid the delta altogether by constructing a canal from 


Fig. 195.-TuE YOLGA AXD AKHTÛllA. 
Scale 1 : 1,230,000. 
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Astrakhan to the port of Serebrasovskaya, 11-1 miles to the south-west, where 
occurs the first deep bay south of the Volga. 
"-ithout including the shorter windings, the V olga has a total length of 
2,'2:30 miles, presenting, with its tributaries, about 7,200 miles of navigable waters. 
From the sources of the Kama to the delta, these waters cross sixteen parallels 
of latitude, and nine isothermal degrees, so that while the mean annual tem- 
perature of the upper region is at freezing point, it oscillates about 9 0 in 
the delta. At Astrakhan the V olga is frozen for about 98 days, and at 
Kazan for 15
, while the Kama is ice-bound for six months at the junction of 
the Chusomya abO\"e Perm. The rainfall of the basin is about 16 inches, which 
would give 700,000 cubic feet per second, were all the moisture to be carried off 
by the bed of the Volga. But much is absorbed by vegetation in the forests and 
steppes, and in the latter region direct evaporation may dissipate about 40 indIcs 
during the year in tracts fully exposed to the wincis. .Altogether about three- 
fourths of the raint:lll are thus lost en route, and preliminary estimates have 
determined the mean discharge at about 203,000 cubic feet, which is less than two- 
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thirds of that of the D.mube, draining an area scarcely half at! large as that of the 
Russian ri,er. 
The volume of water discharged by t.he Yolga, which is at least equal to tbat 
of all the other influents of the Caspian togetber, is sufficient to e
erci8e a con- 
siderable influence on the Ie wI of the Se:i. . Thus the floods of ltlGì, the beaviest 
that had occurred for forty 
 cars, raised it by more than 2 feet, the abr.ormal 
excess reprc
enting 9,000 billions of cubic feet, or about three times the volume 
of the Lake of Geneva. Un the other hand, the delta steadily encroaches on the 
sea, though at a rate which it is almost impussible to determinc. The sedimentary 
matter held in soluticn, estimated by :\Irezkovski at about the two-tbousandth 
purt of tbe fluid, continues to form isbnds and sand-banks, while gencrully raising 
the bed of the sea round the face of the delta. 
The Yolga alounds in fish, and the fishing industry supports a large number of 
hands. Its luwcr reaches e,.pecially form for the whole of Rusi'ia a vast resen-oir 
of food, ,-arying with the seasons, and ,yielding large quantities e,-en in "inter, by 
means of holes broken in the ice at certain intervals. On the islands of the delta 
are numerous stations where the fish is cut up, and the roe prepared to be converted 
into fre5h and SHlt ca,iar. The bielû[ja and the sterlet, both of the sturgeon 
family, attain the greatest size, and are the most highly esteemed, but their number 
seems to have diminished since the appearance of the steamboat in tbese waters. 
On both sides of the Yolga delta the Cu:<pian sea103rd is fringed for a di
hmce 
of 2-10 miles, between the mouths of tbe Kuma :md r rul, by a multitude of narrow 
peninsulas and islets, with a mean elevation of from 23 to ;10 feet, and separated 
from each other by shallow channel", penetrating in some places from 1
 to 
30 miles inland. Seen from an elevation, these so-called bû.grÎ (singular búgor), 
which occur nowhere else, at least" ith anything lil,e t1e snme regularity, present 
with the inten-ening In goons the appearance of an endless series of parallel and 
alternating walls and moats, nIl of uniform width. Many hn,-c heen s" ept a" ay 
hy the various arms of tbe Yolga, but a large number still remain eyen in the delta 
itself, and all the fisbing stations, as well as Astrakhan, have been estal.lishcd 
on eminences of this sort. The thousand interwning channels form a vast and 
still almost unexplored labyrinth, of which carefully prepared charts alone can give 
any idea. Immediately west of the delta the lagoons are practically so many 
rivers, but f'lrther on they form rather a chain of lakes separated llY saI1{ly 
isthmuses. and in summer changed into natural salines by the rapid evapùration. 
Eyen in tbe interior of the steppes, far from the present limits of the sen, such salt 
lagoons occur here and there, separated from eac.h other by parullel strips, as on 
the coast. 
According to Baer, to whom we owe the first detailt::d account of these formations, 
all the elongated eminences are stratified in the form of concentric curves. The 
more decidedly argillaceous layer., form. so to S3Y, the nucleus rounel "hich is 
disposed the more sandy matter. a distribution poillting at the action of running 
water depositing sedimentary 
ands on argillaceous beds. The same conclusion is 
deduced from the general direction of the btJ.grî, spreading out like a fan north and 
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south, and representing the extremities of radii diyerging from a common centre, 
which would seem to have been in the middle of the Ponto. Caspian isthmus. 
This dispusition can be eXplained only by a rapid lowering of the waters eastwards, 
caused doubtless by the separation of the Caspian from the Euxine basin. "Then 
the rupture of the TIosphorus caused the" di,-ide" to emerge, the Caspian, at that 
time twice its present size. was suddenly deprived of a portion of the waters that 
had hitherto flowed to the common Ponto-Caspian basin. Hence the contributions 
of the Y olga aJld its other influents no longer sufficing to repair the losses caused 
by evaporation, it was doubtless soon reduced to half its former size, and the sudden 
subsidence produced by erosion those narrow lagoons still dottcd over the Volga 
delta and adjacent coast lands. 


THE CASPIAX SEA. 


THE modifications of outline caused by the alluvia of the Volga, of the Terek, and 
of its other affiuents are consequently insignificant compared with thoyast changes in 
remote times produced in the form of the Caspian basin. The appearance of the 
uncoyered lands, the shells embedded in the soil, and the marine animals still 
li,-ing in its waters leave no doubt as to the former extension of this inland sea. 
There can no longer be any doubt that it formerly communicated either simulta- 
neously or at different epochs both with the Euxine and .Arctic Ocean. Hence, 
although now completely land-locked, it may be regarded as geologically forming 
portion of a vast strait fluwing between the continent8 -of Europe and 
\.sia. 
The parting- line between the two seas is clearly indie,1ted by nature itself. 
The river Kalaûs, rising in the ('halk beds at tbe northern foot of the Caucasus 
about midway between the two seas, flows first northwards towards the depression 
left hy the old Ponto-Caspian strait, here ramifying into numerous branches, some 
of which are lost in the sands, while others trend eastwiirds to the Kuma and 
Caspian. But during the spring and autumn floods a portion of its surplus waters 
finds its way westwards to Lake )IanÎch, and thence from tarn to tarn to the l\Iediter- 
ranean hasin. Thus the two main branches of the Kalaûs, known as the East 
and 'V cst l\Ianîch, form a temporary channel between the two seas, intermittently 
replacing the old strait. 
The question arises whether it might not be possible to restore the communi- 
cation in such a way as to allow of hrgp vesse18 pas,.;ing- uninterruptedly fr'om 
Gibraltar to Asterabad, or eyen hy the old bed of the Oxus to tbe foot of the 
Central Asiatic highlands. In any case it seem'! no longer pos:sible to cut a 
canal aerOS8 tbe Ponto-Caspian isthmus free of locks, so that to connect the Sea of 
Azov witb the Caspian would be a far more gig-antic undertaking than tbe 
piercing of the Isthmus of Ruez, with incomparably less commercial prospects. 
Tbe water-parting being some 80 or 8li feet abo,-e tbe level of the Sea of Azov, and 
consequently about 170 feet above tbat of the Ca:spian, tbe cuttings for a canal no 
more than J 0 feet ùeep would be amongst tlw deepest ever executerl, amounting to 
at least 1;30 feet fur a distance of over 30 miles. But a canal witb locks adapted tu 
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light navigation wouM be a compar,ttivcly easy undertaking, if ad,-ant-1ge be 
taken, not only of the Kalal!:;; and Kuma, but also of the Terek and Kuban. Dani- 
lo,,-'s plan;;, e:stimated to cost from forty to fifty millions of roubks, wuuld enable 
the A\strakhan steamers to avoid the Y ulga delta, passing by a I ateI' ,11 canal into 
the )Ianîch, then rounding the Taman peninsula, and thus arri,ing directly in the 
Black Sea. 
The area of the Caspian at the time of its separation from the Euxine com- 
prised in Europe and Asia the entire region of lakes, marshes, and steppes which 
stretches to the foot of the table-lands. South of Tzaritzîn are yet ,,"isible the 


Fig. 196.-EAST :\[A). îcH AXD LoWER Kr'llA Rn EM. 
Scale 1 : 1,200,000. 
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steep cliffs skirting the a1u:ient sea, and "hich would still form a continuation of 
the high or right bank of the Y olga, if the bed of that riwr llad not been 
gradually shifted westwards. A chain of lakes and pond;; running a little in 
ad,'ance of the southern cliff;;;, and evidently forming the l,ed of a ri,-er, is per- 
haps a continuation of the ancient Volg-;l when it discharger} into the }[anîch 
Strait. J
ut the slow proces-o; of evaporation has reducerl the area of the Caspian 
to lifj,UOU square miles, or about three-fifths of the surfilce of France. Owing to 
the sedimentary deposits of the ri,'ers, this area is still diminishing, although the 
volume of water seems to remain much the same, an equilibrium having apparently 
been established J.ctween the inflow and the 10"s by evaporation. 
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The actual level of the Caspian, which seems to have varied little throughout 
tbe present geological period, is ahmt 85 feet IJelow that of tbe EU:J\..ine. During 
its subsidence the water has left in the middle of tbe steppes a number of saline 
marshes, such as Lake Yelton; but most of the land formerly submerged, 
including even certain depressions lower than the Ca<;pian, has been completely 
dried up by evaporation. The general inclination of the plains stretching nortb 
of tbe Caspian is almost imperceptibly continued below the surface, so that one 
must wade for miles from the shore before reaching deep water. Oft' tbe Volga 
delta large steamers are obliged to anchor in tbe so-called "Sine Fort" roach"
 


Fig. 197.-"-EsT Mn;îcH RnER. 
Sc
le 1 : 
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almost out of sigbt of land, and tbe whole of this northern section of the l1asin 
may be regarded as a flooded steppe, wbieh a slight upheaval wouM convert into 
plains similar to tbose of Astrakban. Korth of the Terek mouths and 
Iangbi"blak 
peninsula tbe deptb scarcely e:J\..ceeds 8 fatboms, and the navi,Q'ation is bere 
much impeded by numerous sand-banks. This p:lrt of the sea, comprising about 
one-tbird of its entire area, is so low tbat during the prevalence of the northern 
gales the waters retreat at times some 20 miles southwards, amI when this occurs 
in winter the iee gets broken up, causing t}le dp"truction of myriads of fiíih. 
Owing to its deficiency of salt, tbe Caspian is poor in shell-fish, but extremely 
rich in other fishes, a circumstance due to the abundance of wgetable food in the 
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shallow waters of the northern section, and in the va!',t sedgy tracts along the banks 
of the Lower Yolga and other streams flowing to this basin. The language of 
former and eYen of contemporary travellers tùuches on the marvellous when 
describing the fi"heries in these waters, where the annual yield amounts to from 
8l 1 0,000 to 1,000,000 tons, Yalued at f:J,OOO,OOO to .t-!,OOO,OOO.. TIut the high 
price of salt, on which there is a heavy excise duty, prevents the fishers from 
curing thc smaller "pecies, and forwarding thcm to the re
t of' Russia. 


THE L\CrSTRI:XE A:XD SU.T STrPPES OF THE C.\<;PI\:X B.\SI:X. 


TUE numerous bracki
h lakes of the Xovo-Lzensk and Xikolayevsk districts 
must also be regarded as remnants of the old Caspian basin. 
heUs characteristic 
of this sea have been faund as far north as Sìzran and Samara, ileaI' the great 


Fig'. 19S.-SALT 
TEPPES AXf) LAKE YELTON. 
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lJend of the Yolga, .and eYen in the Dolg.1r plain 
outh of the Kama junction. 
Yaziko,-, who discovered these fossils, supposes that the Sìzran plain was formerly 
an inlet of the C'a,.pian, po,,:-.ibly communicating with a more northern spa, whose 
ancient bed is now traver"ed by the Yolga, Kama, and their tl"ibutaries. In any 
case there can be no doubt so far as re;ards the steppes, "hose level is at present 
below those of the )fediterranean and )fanîeh valley. These are undoubtedly 
old marine beds, !'till studded with miniature Caspians, and crosscd by recent 
Imter-course;;, or rather "adies, such as the Great and Little Uzen, flowing north- 
,,-cst and south-east, and preserving in their windings a remarkable parallelism 
with the Yolga. These are evidently channels formed in the alluvial tracts 
immediately after the suhsidence of the Caspian waters. 
Of the innumerable little steppe hkes the most remarkable is the salt Lake 


* Fi
hin
 craft, Astr..khan district (ISi:!), 2,780; steameR, 19; hands emplo)'ed, 23,000; )"ield, 
18,490.500 roubles. 
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Yelton, the Altan-Xor, or "Gold Lake," of the Kalmuks, so named, douùtless, 
from it,> dazzling glitter in the rays of the sun. It lies in a desolate region, 
where the brown or yellow clays are relieved not by patches of verdure, but by 
lines of white salt disposed in cones like the tents of an army, or by the wretched 
ho.els of the laùourer8, and the lumbering waggoni', with their teams of oxen, 


Fig. 199.-STEPPEs X<lRTH OF THE CA8PIAN. 
Scale 1 : !,120,OOO. 
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"lowly moving towards the Yolga. The lake, ;with it.s violet-red water,., covers all 
area of several "quare miles, but with a uniform dC'pth of scarcely 12 inehei', 
so that the entire Illa
s becollles di,.placed whellc,-er the wind sct
 "trongly from 
any gi,'en quarter. Its bed eon,i"ts exclusively of extremely hard saline layer;;, 
whieh have not 
 et been pierced to any great depth, the workmen confining 
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their operations to the more recent deposits annually f,Jrmcd on the outskirts of 
the lake during the thaw, when the muddy stre
ms charged with saline particles 
drain from the surrounding steppe, causing a yearly accumulation of about 
2,00U,000 tons of salt in the Yelton basin. The water holds 8ul:h a quantity in 
solution that it never freezes even when the glass falls 50 0 Fahr. below freezing 
point; but it is then dangerous to expose the limbs to its action, for the skin 
immediately becomes livid, often followed hy mortification of the flcsh. According 
to tradition there are some I"l)rings of pure and icy water in the middle of the lake. 
The yield of salt had increased from 80,000 tons in 1%5 to 2,;:;,000 in 1871, 
when the management passed from the Gon
rnment to a private company. At 
present this company confines its operations mainly to the Baskûllcbak marsh, 
which is more accessible from the Yolga. 
1'I10st of the saline steppes stretch north of the Ca"pi,m betwccn the Yolga 
and rral Rivers. The salt area west of the Caspian is much more contracted, 
the steppes here consisting mostly of argillaceous plains studded with lakes, some 
of which are fresh. In the north the steppes are generally sandy throughout 
their entire extent, and interrupted only by marshes and the two triassic districts 
of the Great and Little Dogdo, and here and there by shifting dunes. Rocky 
:'Ì<:'ppes are confined entirely to the .Asiatic side. nut whether salt, argillaceous, 
or rocky, none of these steppes at aU rcsemble the grassy prairies of the Dnieper, 
scanty pastures occurring only here and there in the low-lying tracts at con- 
sid era hIe distances from the present shores of the sea. Ewn in these places, 
after the not unfrequent vi"its of the locusts, not a blade of grass remains, the 
very reeds and sedge of the swamps disappearing to the water's edge. Y ct these 
dreary wastes are inhabited not only ùy the nomad Kirghiz and Bashkir..., but 
ewn ùy hardy settlers, by Great Russian Cossacks, pioneers of the race "hich has 
peopled the whole of Ccntral Russia. 
East of the rivcr L ral rocky plateaux, breaking the monotonous surface of the 
steppes, form the first elevations of the long range of the L ral )Iountains stretching 
thence northwards through twenty-eigl1t p:Lrallels of latitude across the four zones 
of the steppes, forests, tundras, and ice-field:>, far into the Frozen Ocean. 


THE SorTHER
 "GRUS AXD Rn"ER rR-\.L. 


THE section of the r rals, which begins at the sources of the retch ora, and 
which forms the eastern limit of the Yolga basin, is not accompanied by parallel 
ridges, like the Xorthern rrals of the Y ogûb, Ú"tyaks, and Samoyeds. But on 
the eastern or 
iberian side some eminences, such as the Denejkin :Kamen, rise to 
a grcater height than any othpr'l in the entire range. 
outh of the Konchakoy 
Kamen the r rals cea!'e to prcscllt the appearance of a connected 
ystem, here 
dwindling to a series of brokcn ridge!', with a mean ele, ation varying from ÎOO 
t0 1,000 feet aho\-e the surrounding lowlands. The base of these ridges is even 
so broad that the f,lll on either side is often scarcely perceptible. The water- 
parting line, which has an absolute elemtion of only 1.200 feet above the sea, 
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is reached from the European "ide so gradually that the traveller is scarcely 
sensible of having quitted the plains. On the Asiatic side the slope is even still 
more gentle, the absolute descent as far as Yekaterinburg scarcely amounting to 
300 feet. The bare rocks are also seldom visible, being mostl
. covered with mosses, 


Fig. 200.-DI\.ERGr:
T Sr<:RS OF THE SO(;THER
 URALS. 
Seale 1 : 6,580,000. 
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or even peat beds, and according to I.udwig lakes are concealed beneåtL such 
thick layers of turf that carriage ways cross them wit40ut danger. 
The region of the ::\Iiddle U r,lls, which h:\s been most expJsed to the action of 
the weather, has also acquired the greatest importance from its mineral wealth. 
Since 1813 gold associated with platinum has here been mined, besides which there 
occur whole mountains of iron and other metals, especially copper, nearly always 
embedded ill Permian formations. I
ut the gold is sought not in the granite or 
serpentine rocks themselves, but in the fragments scattered over considerable tracts, 
probably by glacier action. On both sides of the range the Perm, Orenburg, and 
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other plains are composed of detritus stretching for a mean distance of 180 miles, 
with 3 depth of about .jOO feet, and consisting of rocky masses detached from the 
"['rals, then borne along in both directions, and in the lower grounds reduced to 
small frdgments by the action of water. Such is the quantity that has been thus 
removed, that were it replaced it would raise the mean altitude of the range by at 
le3st 2,000 feet. It is amongst this detritus, levelled on the surface by mosses, 
peat, and other vcgetal.le growths, that the minerals are found detached fl'om their 
primitive lodes, and often associated with the fossil remains of the great ruminants. 
The eastern slopes are the most metalliferous, and the chief mines and metallurgic 
works are con8equelltly found in Asia. Here also occur the so-called" l\Iines of 


Fig. 201.-LoWER Cot.'HSE OF THE UUAL RI\Ell. 
Scale 1 : 2..20,000. 
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the Chudes," gallerie5 excavated in the live rock, where have been collected 
numerous copper, but no bronze instruments, the old race of miners having 
perished before reaching the bronze age properly so called, Some of the natives 
are traditionally said to be acquainted with other old and very valuable mines; 
but they have always refused to reveal them. through fear of being condemncd to 
the miner's hard fate. 
A little north of Zbtoûst, in the great mining region, the main range ramifies 
into three branches, spreading southwards like a fan, with broad intervening 
valleys, "here rise the "['ral and its affluent the Sakmara. In some of its crests, 
such as the Yurma, Taganaï, and Urenga, the western spur attains an elevation of 
171 
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more than 4,000 feet., culminating with Mount Iremel, which is over 5,000 
feet, thus rimlling the highest summits of the Xorthern Urals. Less eleV'a.ted 
are the two other chains; that is, the central, which continues the main axis 
of the range, and the eastern, which gradually merges with the plateaux bordering 
on the Aral Sea. At ib; 80uthern extremity the 'C"ral systcm is no less than 180 
miles wide.. 
The river ('"ral, whose course continues the Ural range as the official limit of 
Europe and .Asia. was formerly known as the Yayik, a name which has been 
suppressed in consequence of its association with the insurrection of the Yayik 
Cossacks under Pugachov. The Ural ranks with the great European rivers in 
the length of its course, but not in the volume of its waters. Rising in the 
Kalgantau gorges on the Asiatic side. it reccive8 its first tributaries from the 
valleys sheltered from the moist winds, and the mean annual snow and rain fall of 
its upper basin is probably nowhere as much as 16 inchcs, diminishing gradually 
southwards. )luch is also carried off by emporation, its argillaceous bed being 
nearly everywhere over 3:30 feet, and in some places 380 feet wide, but nowhere deep. 
Hence the commercial town of Orenburg is unable to utilise it for navigation, 
although it here flows west and east in the most favourable direction for the transit 
of goods between Russia and Turkestan. In its middle course it has only two 
important tributaries, the S,lkmara in the north, and the Ilak in the south. 
Lower down it receives nothing but rivulets, and below Uralsk, where it resumes 
its southerly course, the affluents are few and far between. )Iany e,.en fail to 
reach its bed, being absorbed in the sands, or forming stagnant pools, which are at 
times displaced by the pressure of the shifting dunes (bark/wI/i) of t he plains. After 
receiving the brackish water of the Solanka. the last of its tributaries, it winds 
Bll1ggishly through the steppe for a distance of 300 miles, or about one-fourth of 
its entire course, without receiving any fresh supplics. All the streams, such as 
the Great. and Little U zen, which flow towards its mIley, are absorbed before 
reaching its bed. Hence the current diminishes southwards, and at the head of 
the delta the volume of water is less than half of what it was at r ralsk. 
The 'Gral has certainly become impoverished during the last hundred years, 
partly, doubtless, 0" ing to the destruction of the forests along its middle course, 
first by the Kalmnks, and then by the Kirghiz, but mainly ill consequence of a 
general diminution of the rainfall throughout the entire zone, comprising BoutLern 
Russia and Turkestan. In 1 ìG!} l'allas found that it reached the Caspian throu
h 
nineteen mouths, and the delta had an area of over] ,000 sqm're miles. In 1
21 
the delta had been reduced to less than one-half, and the mouths to nine, of which 
four were still df'ep enough to float small craft; but since IS,lG thcre have usually 
been but three mouths, the other water-courses being only occasionally flushed during 


· Various ele,-ations of the :\Iidùle and Southern Urals:- 
lIIwDLE {JIIALS. 
Denejkin K..mcn 
I\.onch,\tkov 
Blagodat 
Pass of Y ckaterinùurg 


Sm;TlfF-II:\'" '['HUS. 


5,360 feet. 
4.79.'> " 
1,516 " 
1,180 " 


I rem
l 
Y urnm 
THganHÏ 
Akklûbn 


5 040 feet. 
3,H7 " 
3,441 " 
2.698 " 
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the spring freshets. In 1866 one only of the branches had a depth of 30 inches, 
find was na\"igable for boats throughout the 
'ear. The two others had a mean depth 
of no more than 24 and 12 inches respectively.. 


ETlD;rCAL Er.E
[E:-';TS.-THE GREAT Rl:SS\AXS. 


THE Veliko or Great Russians form of themselves alone more than one-half of 
all the inhabitants of the empire. They not only occupy ncarly all Central Russia 
as well as most of the X eva basin, but they have also ad \"tlllced in compact masses 


Fig. 202.-GREAT R\:ESIA..'i" TYPE: ARDATOV DISTRICT, GOVEHNMEJ'T OF 
IJ:\"l-XOVGOROD. 
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north, east, and southwards, while in the west they ha.e numerous colonies in the 
Baltic Provinces and Little Russia. They have planted themselves along the northern 
foot of the Caucasus, and in Siberia they have already peopltd va
t tracts more 
extensive than the whole of France. They have become the preponderating and 


. Length of the Ural, 1,306 miles; area cf its dminage, 212,000 square miles; meon ùis
harge, 
l,iõO cubic feet. 
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imperial race, imposing their political forms on the rest of the empire, their speech 
acquiring corresponding predominance as the official hnguage and literary 
standard. Compared with the other nationalities of Eastern Sbvdom, the Great 
Russians lmve the advantages flowing from material cohesion and compact 
solidarity. Throughout their domain they everywhere "present the same uniform 
a"pect as Nature herself. Towns, hamlets, cultivated lands, are everywhere alike; 
the people have e\Tcrywhere nearly the same appearance, and even the same costnme, 
except amongst the women. Their habits of life are also the same, and their 
speech offers but slight di,tledic variations, so that the provinces are nowhere 
marked by any decided contrasts. 
The Yeliko-Russians are, on the whole, somewhat shorter, bnt also more thick- 
set, than the Little and 'Vhite Rnssians. The greatest percentage of youths 
rejected as unfit for military service occurs in the Central Muscovite provinces, 
though this m3Y possibly be due to a p3rtial deterioration of the race in the 
spinning fiJctories and other workshops of Ccntral Russia. 'Vherever the blood 
has not been impoverished by squalor, foul air, and enforced labour, the mûjiks 
3re remarkahle for their brohd shoulders, opcn features, and massive brow. They 
delight in long and thick beards, which they have succeeded in preserving in spite 
of Peter the Great, who wanted to shave his subjects in order to make them look 
like Dutchmen. Hence they still continue to deserve the sobriquet of katza]Jl, 
or "buck-goats:' applied to them by t1.e Little Russians. But these large 
bl:'arded faces often beam with a lively expression, and are lit up with a 
pleasant smile, while IIlany are of a strikingly nohle type. 'Lnder the influence 
of education the peasantry are soon softened, their features becoming refined and 
animated. "The Ru"sians," says :Michelet, speaking especially of the eivilised 
SIan., "am not a northern race. They have neither the savage energy nor the 
robust gra\-ity of that type_ Their quick and wiry action at once betrays their 
southern nature." They are gifted with an astonishing natural eloquence not only 
(If wnrd", hut of gesture, and their mimicry is so far superior to that of the Italians 
that it is readily understood by aIL 

\lthough extrcmdy gentle, and loving their own after their own fashion, the 
Great Ru"sians arc stilI worshippers of brute force, and amongst the pcasantry 
the anthurity of the father and husband is never questioned. In thcir families 
hrutality and real kindliness are often found strangely allied. So reccntly as the 
s
\'enteenth century the father wonld still huya new whip, wherewith to inflict on 
hi8 daughter the last stripes l)ermitted to the paternal authority, then passing it 
on to her new master, with the advice to u"e it often and un"paringly. On 
entering the nuptial chamber the bridegroom used it accordingly, aecompanying 
the blows raincd down on back and shoulders with the words, "Forget thy 
father's "ill, and now do IllY pleasurc." Yet the song recJmmends 11Ïm .. a 
silken lash." Love match
s, common in LitlIe Russia, are the exception amollW't 
the Great TIu,sians. 
\.1I the tcrms of the contract are arranged beforchand by the 
head" of the families interested, independcntly of the bride and bridegroom, nor 
would the eld('rs cyer so far forget their dignity as to consult the )'oung coulJle on 
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the subject. Some illea of a Great Russian household, that dark abode of domestic 
despotism, may be gleaned from tbe national songs, such especially as occur in 
Shein's collection, as well as from ÜstroviJkiy's dramas_ Absolutism, though 
perhaps of a kindly type, was the rule in the Great Uussian home. "I beat 
:you," says a fuvourite local proverb, "as I do my fu
, but I love 
oou as my 
soul." 
The commune, and even the State itself, were universally regarded as an 
enlarged family. .An absolute authority, a will without appeal, imposed on all by a 
common father-such was the ideal of society as conceived by each of its members. 
In this respect Little and Great Russia presented a most remarkat.le contrast. 
Every )Ialo-Russian 'village had r.n independent development; no one thought 
of enslaving bis neighbour; the moti.es of war between communities were 
either the struggle for existence or a love of adventure, rat bel' than the thirst 
of dominion. lIence their warlike undertakings were conducted without that fb..ity 
of purpose, tbat unflagging tenacity of will, which impired the policy of the Great 
Russian rulers. The right of popular election was upheld to the last in the 
towns of :Kiyovia, as well as in X ovgorod and the other autonomous cities of 
"\Yest Slavdom. 'Yhatever may have been the origin of the old supremacy of 
Kiev, it is certain that it bad nothing in common with the supremacy of )1usco,oy_ 
Kiev was nothing more than .. the fir",t among its like," and their political 
system was mainrained by a free confederation during the early stages of 
Russian history. I
ater on the Cossack communi tics were organized on the same 
footing, and e.en their chiefs again "ithdrew into privacy after their temporary 
election by tbeir compeers. Xor were the ideas of the Zaporogs limited 
to the enclosures of their strongholds, for the whole of Little Russia existed 
to form a Cossack community. 
Kothing of all this in )Iuscovy, where the power Dcquired by a sing-Ie family 
was respected by the }Jeople, and continueJ, as a divine institution, frolll 
generation to generation. " 1\1oscow makes not laws for the prince, but the prince 
for ::\1oscow," says the proverb. The sacred character of the dynasty was 
transferred to the capital itself, and )1oscow, heir to the J1yzantine spirit, 
became the "third and holier Rome, whose sway shaH endure for e\"er." The 
Tatar rule contributed not a little to strengthen the power of the Eastern Slav 
autocrats. In the desire to receive their tribute regularly, the Khans had an 
interest in causing it to be collected by one prince, responsible to them alone, 
while free of all obligation towardi' his own people. But e,-en in the twelfth century 
tbe autocracy of thc modern Czars already existed in germ in tbe principality 
of Vladimir. Tbis absolute form of !\Iuscovite society may be explained by tbe 
history of Itussian colonisation in a country originally beld by Finns and Tatar>>. 
The Kiev princes appeared in tbese lands as conquering and colonising chiefs, and 
the race thus developed in )1uscovy became at once the most tenaci011B and 
submissive of all. "
itb the progress of Great Russian centralization tbe political 
forms and ideas of 
1uscovy steadily assumed a more intensely national character, 
and ended by extinguishing the Kovgorod and Cossack traditions. In his 
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communes and various unions the Great Russian enjoys as much, possibly even 
more equality than the other Slavs. But in his conception of political unity 
he is the most logical of monarchists. In the words of the national proverbs, 
" The earth is mother, but the Czar is father;" "'Vithout the Czar the earth 
is widowed." E,-en the religious sects formed since the end of the seventeenth 
century, and which regard the present State as the" kingdom of the beast," and 
Antichrist as its head, restricted their anathemas to the heretical and foreign 
"emperor." But they are none the less fanatical in their worship of Czar- 
dom, and their 
Ie
siah they look for in the high places. In the "\\r est, 80 
often tbe scene of revolutionary throes, even the blind adberents of the old 
régime can form no idea of the ardent love mingled witb awe which animates 
all loyal Russian subjects wben tbey think of tbeir master, who to them is also a 
god. They had formerly good reason to dread their Czar, whose name was 
never uttered wit.hout a feeling of terror. If he was capricious and cruel, tbey 
bowed down before him all the more devotedly, for he tben appeared in tbeir eyes 
all the more i"ub1ime. And tbe guide of their own actions tbey sougbt not in 
themsehes, but in their sovereign's inflexible or changeful will. Hence no 
prince was more popular than h'an the Terrible, who seemed to his subjects 
awful as Destiny itself. The people, unmindful of so many other heroes, still 
remember him, and tbe Vladimir of their songs is ever tbe "merciful and dread 
. " 
prmce. 
The Yeliko-Russian speecb has become, to the exclusion of all other Slav 
dialects, tbe official language of the empire, and the l\Ioscow accent is that which 
prevails in good society. The preponderance is thus definitely secured to the Slavonic 
form of speech, whicb is at once tbat of the majority of the people and of the heirs 
to the 
Iusco,-ite throne. Hence all the Eastern Slav nationalities are obliged to 
adopt it either altogether or partially. 
ome, like the Polcs, tbe Germans of the 
Baltic rrovincH', the Esthonians, Letts, and Lithuanians, acquire it either in the 
seLool, the army, or in soci31 "intercourse; others, like the "Thite and Little 
Russians, are naturally led to comerse in a language closely akin to their own, 
which is spoken by the majority of their fellow-citizens, and whicb is at the same 
time the most highly cultivated and the richest in literary productions. Even 
for tbc Finns, Yongolians, and Tatan', RUJõisian is the language of ch-ilisation 
itself, wllile tbe Jews, although still clinging to their OWll German patois, are 
necessarily conversant with the current speecb of' the bazaars and market-places. 
Owing to its vast political importance, Russian cannot fail to become some day 
one of tbe most influential in tbe development of human culture. IIence all the 
mOl"e strcnuouslJ" should the nation itself strive by social progress to take the place 
to whicb it is entitlcd. :Meantime, however, the present social condition of the 
Great nussiuns, as well as of their kinsmcn in Little and 'Yhite Russia, is still one 
of the most wretched in the civiliscd world. 
In "inter the peasant's hovel is filled with a foul, almost intolerable atmosphere. 
For greater warmth it is surroanded by a rampart of dunghills. The sasbes, 
thickly lined with putty, or covered with straw, are kept perfectly air-tight, while 
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the mingled breath of all the family, stretched on the stO\'es and polaf;, or side 
tables, soon vitiates the oxygen of the interim'. Insect life is developed in the 
joists and rafters to such an extent that existence becomes at times absolutely 
intulerable. The only way of abating the nuisance is to leave the house unoccu. 


Fig. 2U3.-PROPOllTIOS OF COSFLAGRATI01>S IS THS YARIOrS RrSSIAN PROVIXCE8. 
According to Wilson. Bcale 1 : &?7,2õO,roo. 
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pied, and all t1e doors and windows open, during the coldest winter doys-an heroic 
remedy often adopted by the peas:mtry. They may then be seen wandering in 
the neighbouring woods, exposed to the cutting northern blasts, and to the keenest 
frosts. 
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TJJe Great Russian ,illages consist of gl"OUpS of wretched cabins packed one 
against anotþer, with no inter\"ening gardens, and even most of the towns are 
nothing lmt confused aggregates of wooden structures, always at the merey of the 
flames. The huts, built of fir, with thatched roofs, and surrounded with heaps of 
Etr:IW and hay, branches and chips, are liable to be set on fire hy every chance 
sp.nk. Fire thus becomes the natural end of the Russian village, which is said to 
ùe renewed, on an average, aùout every seven years. But in the central provinces 


Fig. 20J.-KoSTRo}IA: :\IoxASTJ>RY of H'\PAT\:S. 
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this" renovation" is often much more frcqueIlt, and there are districts in which 
one-fourth of the houses haw been consumed in a single year. In the towns the 
only stone ùuildings are the Government offices, the palaces of the noùles, and 
the churches, nearly all built on a uniform plan. afrer the regulation type of tLe 
St. Petcrsburg authorities. These structures lay no claim to art, whosc life is freedom, 
and which perishes in the atmosphere of traditional symbolism. In the churches 
art is replaced hy a la,'j"h display of gold, marbles, enamels, and precious stoIles. 
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RLSs
A forms a connecting link between Europe and Asia, no less in the reli- 
gious thtm the moral and social order. Through the C,ltholic and Protestant 
clemcnts of its western provinces it is connected with the rest of Europe; through 
the Pagans, Buddhists, and :Moh:lmmedans of the ea,;t, with the Asiatic world. 
But between these two cxtremes lies the great central mass of Greek orthodoxy. 
Yet, ill sp:te of this official creed, more religious sects are probably here developed 
than in auy other European state, and most of them take their rise amongt't the 
Great Russian populations. The peculiarly mystic and polemical spirit so charac- 
teristic of this race; the more tLan Byzantine severity of tbe rites imposed on 
them by the clergy; the old pagan superstitions still suni, ing' under ncw forms; 
the very character of the people, their gentleness and good nature, so easily 
sW'lyed by fanaticism; lastly, the thraldom which 1'0 long oppressed the masse!', 
driving them to seck refuge in the supernatural world-all these causes have com- 
bined to produce an endless variety of fantastic beliefs. They spring up, perish, 
and are renewed like so much rank vcgetation. At present there are recorded 
from one hundred to one hundred and thirty recognised seds, and in the language 
of the orthodox proverb, .. Each mÙ.jik makes his own religion, as each old woman 
makes hcr 0\\ n nostrums." E,-cry great national e'-ent gi,-es rise to fresh 
varieties, all differing in name or in form, but substantially the same in their 
moral aspect, and in the passions \\hich they bring into play. "
ith each suc- 
ceeding generation there arise new )Ie"siah!', sons of God, or God himself; or else 
Czars, such as Peter III. and .Alexander I., are wor"hipped and believed to be 
F-till alive, because they were mild ruler8. Kapoleon him,-;elf had his votaries in 
Pskov, Belostok, and even in Moscow, ruined though it was by him. In their 
usual frame of mind a text of Scripture, or some old" )Iother 
biptOIl'8 prophecy," 
is generally all that is needed to beguile the faithful into the most de\-ious paths 
of folly, such as self-mutilation, suicide, or murder. 
Lntil freedom of worship is established it will 1)e impos"iLle to form even an 
approximate estimate of the actual numher of dissenters. In 1850 the non- 
orthodox Russians were officially stated to be about 
30,OOO, but the )Iini
ter of 
the Interior even then estimated them at 9,OUO,Ot:U, which, allowing for the normal 
increase of population, would make them at present at least 12.000,000. 
The various Ra<;kolnik sccts may be divided in a general way into three main 
groups: the Poport:î, or Pre!'hyterians; the Bczpnporl:î, those who reject the priest- 
hood; and the Spiritu:11ists. The purely ritualistic movement of those who wished 
to retain the national observances anterior to the se,.enteenth century coincides 
with the di;:satisfaction produced by the constant and vexatious intermedùling of 
the clergy in civil and religiouB matters; and to these sources of dissent WfiS 
added the more or less direct influence of Protestantism, and all these complex 
causes had schism as their common result. .An escape was also afforded in schism 
from the illtolprable burdens aml dmdgery of !'erfdom, whose victim;; had thus 
at least the s:!tisfaction of being able to anathematize their oppressors. For thclU 
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stamped papers and passports became the" seal of Antichrist;" the registration 
books, II registers of the devil ;" the poll tax, the" price of the soul." The Raskol- 
niks thus represent both the spirit of extreme conservatism and of refùrm, as well 
as that of a relative political freedom. 
The Popovtzî, who continue the traditions of the old Church, are the true 
adherents of the ancient rites (8faJ"o-obJ"{ult::;i), the" true believers" (stal"o-urt;;i). 
Rejecting the changes introduced into the liturgy by the Patriarch Nikon with 
the assistance of Greek and Little Ru'-'sian ecclesiastics, the Old Believers have 
perpetuated the practices of former timcs. But while denouncing the official rites, 
they have themselves unwittingly modificd their own observances according to 
circumstances and the persecutions to which they ha,-e been subjected. Petpr I., 
whose life had been endangered by the insurrection of the Strelt;;i, adherents of the 
old belief, hounded down like wild beasts all those who refused to conform. But 
the sects only became more numerous and more irreconcilable than ever. The 
Raskolniks, recognising Antichrist in this friend of the foreigner, who divorced his 
wife, tortured his son, and oppressed the people with his wars, buildings, canals, 
and merciless taxation, saw in him the abomination foretold in Holy '\
rit, and, 
to their denunciations of a corrupt church, added anathemas against an emperor 
who ordered his subjects to "shave their beards, to wear Lat.in garments, and 
smoke the thrice-accursed weed." 
But persecution was not the harde3t fate of the Popovtzî. First their priests, 
and then their only bishop died, so that no ne\v priests could be ordained to 
administer the sacraments. Hence, to still the voice of conscience, they hud 
recourse to the most eccentric subterfuges, kneading their own communion bread 
with a bit of the consecrated host, bribing the Orthodox clergy, attempting even 
to carry off the hand of a holy 
Ietropolitan of )Ioscow wherewith to ordain their 
priests, and thus dispense with the hands of li,"ing bishops. Their hierarchy, 
however, was not duly re-established till 18-1--1, when a Bulgarian bIshop, conse- 
crated in Constantinople, consented to reside with a Ra"kolnik colony settled in 
Bukovina. They have no,v their own bi"hops, and openly hold their synods in 
)Ioscow, asking for nothing but complete freedom of worship. About a million 
of them, the so-called Ycdinol"cr{zi, or" Lnited Believcrs," ha,"e, moreover, become 
indirectly attached to the Orthodox Church, accepting their popes (priests) at its 
h!!J1ds, on the condition of being allowed to retain their book;; and old images. 
But the more zealous of the old helicycrs mostly escaped to the northern 
forests, where the convent of Yîg. on the ri,"er of likc name, was long their chief 
centre. These are the Brzpoporl;;l, or Prifstless, the H fold that feeds itself." 
Some reject all the sacraments, and }Jave no mil)isters except the" holy angels; " 
others remain during the service with open mouths, in expectation of the di\"ine 
food descending ready consecrated from hea\"Cn. The Bezpopoytzî became 
naturally more allied to western Protestantism, anù de,"cloped far more yarieties 
than the Popovtzî, every isclated refuge and every fresh pr0phet forming the 
centre of a new group. The most numerous is that of the Thcodosians, au 
f)ffshoot of the Vîg community; but the best known are probably the })hilippitcs 
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(FilijJodzl), so called from their founder Philip, with settlements in East Prussia, 

101dayia, and e,"en Dobruja, eollecti,"ely known as Lippomnes, a term often 
applied also to various Haskolnik sects. They taught that dmtb was preferable 
to uttering the Czar's name in their de,"otions, some going even so far as to refuse 
coins hearing the imperial effigy. But abroad they have gradually modified 
their views, and some of them are now amongst the m04 zealous :Muscovite 
patriots. 
The Philippites were the most ardent apos11es of self-immolation, and during 
the terrible persecutions of the sE:',"cnteenth and eighteenth centuries many com- 
mitted themseln's spontaneously to the flames or the water. But suicide was 
often their only ei'ocape from torture, for the first stakes had bl'en kindled 
by Orthodox executioners. Between I{jH7 and wua about 9,000 Uld Bclie,"ers 
voluntarily perished by fire in the region between Lake Onega and the ,rhite 
:-;ea, and a single holocaust in the island of Paleostrov, Lake Onega, was 
composed of 2,700 persons. Such spectacles became contagious, and many 
sectarians openly preached suicide hy the flames, interment, or stal'\"ation. On 
more than one occasion even in this century parents ha,"e murdered their children 
to save them from future sin, and enable them at once to enter the gates of 
heaven. In some communities hymns are still sung ending with the words, 
"Proclaim my will to man-to all Orthodox Christians: that for my sake they 
throw themseh"es into the fire, themselve" and their innocent children! " 
Another of the DezpopO\"tzî sects is that of the Fugitives (B('(ful/í) or 'Vanderers 
(Slr(/l/uilJ), founded by t!Je dcscrter Euphimius towards the end of the last 
century. They hold that all Government officials are ngentsofSatan; consequently 
that it is unlawful to obey them. An official seal is for them a "mark of the 
beast," and they eagerly destroy all sealed documents faIling into their hands. 
IIence they would pass their duys in prison, 01' in the mines of Sïberia, if they did 
not quit" Babylon in order to have no part in her sins." They prefer to wander 
from village to village prolngating their cloctrines, or prowling about like the 
wolves of the fore8t. 
The Popovtzî are settled chiefly in the centre, t]1(' Dczpopo,"tzÎ in the north, and 
the Spiritualists in the south. These last are the llIost persecuted, and consequently 
prcscn"e tIle greatest secrecy as to tl1Cir tenets and practices. They claim to possess 
the di,-ine f-pirit, to be themsehes "men of God," or "Christs." God the Father 
again rle
(,l'nded from hea'"en with his SOil in the se,"enteenth ('entury, in order to 
accomplish the divine 8acrifice, and the Holy G110st still speaks through the 
mouths uf apo,,"t]es and prophetesses. Their chief sect, the ]{l"i.
torfzi, or 
"Flagellants," do not immolate themsehes, but tllcy dance like David, jumping 
and whirling about till tlH'Y fall prostrate with exhaustion. Others scourge and 
torture each other, and during the Easter scrvices they arc said occasionally to kill 
a newly baptized infant, de,"ouring the bleeding heart mixed with honey. 
r nder the influence uf the gPHer..l progress of thought all the sects arc 
becoming more and more rationalistic in l'eligion, and radical in politics. The 
l'opovtzî are adoptillg wholesale the ideas of the Bezpopo,"tzî, while these la<;t are 
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beginning to reject the title of "Old Delienrs," applying it to the members of 
the Orthodox Church, wLom they reproach for their cold formalism. :Xcw sccts 
arise, such as the .Nelllolakl, who disbelieve in the efficacy of prayer, and the 
NeplatcMdch.ikl, who denounce all taxation. Yet such is the tenacity of the old 
ritualistic habits that e\'cn amongst the Spiritualists there has been formed a sect 
of "Sighers," who sigh and pant ince
santly at their gatherings, because the 
" bre3th " is " spirit." 


TOrOGR.\.PHY OF GREJ,T RL'SSIA. 
THE UPPER VOLO.-\. TO XIJXI-XOYOOROD. 


(GOliERN"
lE'TIj OF TVER, YAROBLAV, A:-;U K()
TRO
lA.) 


TIllS region IS peopled by Great Russians, and by Finns who ha\Te been 
largely Slavonised. In the hilly and more inaccessible districts of the 'rest alone 
numerous isolated communities of Karelians have hitherto kept themselves aloof, 
retaining their !'peech and customs intact. Dut even these are slowly becoming 
assimilated to the sUlTounding Slav element. The province of Yaro",lav W<l8, öL 
thousand years ago, largely occupied by Finns, yet the present population is IlI)W 
regarded as consisting of pure Great Russians. The Finns never having been 
expelled, t.he ethnical transformation must have been slowly accompli
hed, and 
even the towns and villages now mostly bear Slav names, generally in llOnour of 
saints or religious feasts. 


The towns, nearly all originally mere fishing stations, are somewhat numerous 
on the main stream and its tributaries. Even in the uplamI region of forests amI 
marshes near its source occurs the industrious town of n.
t{/81lkol', standing on a 
peninsula of Lake Seliger, about 750 feet above 8ea-lc\'c1. It is peopled by fisher" 
and boatmen, and manufactures scythes, sickles, axes, boots, and shoes. Farther 
down are Rjm', a great hemp and flax mart, Zl/bt:OI', Starit::.a, and fOuth of the 
rin'r the town of Gjat.,k, in the gonrnment of ;-:molen",k, on a tributary who
e 
head-streams are intermingled with those of the Dnieper. 
Tær, formerly the most formidable political riml of )fnscow. now the capital of 
a government and the chief port on the r pper 'T olga, lies a(h'ant<lg'eousl
' at t.he 
junction of the Tvertza, which flows from the northern upland", and which at all 
times gave access to the 
eva basin and Gulf of Finland. )[ercÌlandise had 
formerly to be conveyed across the country from the Tvertza to the )Ista, and 
although a canal has for the last hundred years afforded a navigable route from 
Tver to bt. Peter
burg, the city of the "r pper Port.age," or Vi"hni- Y olochok, 
still retains its HaIr-e. During the fine season many thou
allds of boats laden 
with corn and other produce call here, as well as at tlle industrious town of 
T01:iol.', or "The )Iart," which lies farther down on the 1\'ertza, and which C\'en 
in the Nù\"gorod period was already a great emporium. As many as -1,OOU boats 
are yearly moored at the quays of T\'er, which is the largest of the three com- 
mercial towns on the St. Petersburg. )[o!'CQW railway, and one of the chief 
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industrial centres in :\I"orth Russia, with numerous cotton-spinning mills and faney 
leather works. This last industry, which is supposed to have been introduced by 
the )Iongolians, bears an astonishing resemblance to Cbinc:'e ornamental work. 
Ríbimsk, in tbe province of Y arosla v, is the second trading station on tbe Volga 
below Tver, and has tbe advantage of standing at the issue of two canals 


Fig. 205. VISlfNI-VOLOCHOK. 
Scale 1 : 450000. 
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eonnectip.g the Yolga with 
t. Petersburg-one by tbe ::\Iologa and Lake Ladoga, 
the other by the :-ibeksna, the Belo-Ûzero, and the two great lakes of the 1'\ eva 
basin. Hence the growth of the capital reacts on nibinsk, whieh may be regarded 
as its chief port on the Yolga, and which is also connected with it b
' rail. Here 
the flat-bottomed boat,:, to the number of 2,000, tranBhip their cargües to tbe 
8,000 small craft constructed for the navigation of the canals. The transbipments 
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amount annually to about 700,OUU tons, mlued at Æ5,000,OOO, and in the bu!'y 
season the buats are "0 crowded together that they form a regular bridge acros:; the 
ri,-er. As many as 100,UOO boatmen and traders congregate in the summer in this 
place, whose chief industry is a large rope-walk. 
raro-
lrll', capital of the province is probably the oldest Slav city founded on 
the Yolga, baving been built in lu2.j by the son of Vladimir the Great. Later 011 
it became the rinll ,,1' T,'cr and :l\Ioscow for Russian ascendancy in the north. 
Here a fcrry connects the two sections of the :\loscow- Y úlogda milway, which, 
combined with it" cott'JIl and I:nen spinning-mills, gi,'cs it more commcrcial 
importance than it could hope to deri'-e from the junction of the little river 
Kotorost. In its neighhourhood, and also on the Volga, is Sopelki, centre of 
the sect of" "'Tandcrers." R08tOlJ, lying to the south-west on the :Moscow highway, 
and on a lake draining through the 1\:otorost to the Volga, is even an older place 
than the present provincial capital. The chronicler Kestor mentions it as already 
existing in the time of Rurik, in t.he ninth century, ard says that its fil'st 
inhabitants were ::\Ierians, a Sla,'onised r,we which, from the dawn of Russian 
history, occupied a vast territory in the present province of Smolensk as far as the 
Lower Oka. Their name does not occur in the chronicles after the year ÐOì, but 
the Finni"h element has left its traces in the local geographical nomenclature, and 
in the protracted opposition to Christianity, especially in Rosto\', destined later on 
to become one of the metropolitan sees of Russia. To this position, which it has 
since forfeited, it is indebted for the honour of ranking as a holy city, and one of 
its chief industries is the painting of sacred images on enamel, which are forwarded 
to every part of the empire. 
!{o.sll'olJ/fI, c,.pit,.l of a prm-ince, was, like Rostuv, an old city of the )Ieriam, 
and its name is that of a Finni:;h god. rfhe games of pagan origin, which recalled 
the worship of Ko!'troma or Yat-ilo, have becn abolished in the town; but in m
;lY 
rural districts stra\v figures are solemnly interred, rudely repre:<enting the hyper- 
borean .Adoni:<, the god. " who appear,> and dies," in order again to rise and. perish 
perpetually. Kostroma, mentioned for the first time in the t.hirteenth century, 
became later on a very famous place, and the lofty towers and domes of its kreml 
still recall the time when it was a princely rc'Sidence. It was here that ill Hjl:J 
the 
tates General announced to l\Iil..hael Homanov his election to the throne aftpr 
the expulsion of the Poles. He was then residing in the "Cathedral 
Ionas- 
tery" of IIypatus (see Fig. 2U4), near the town founded in l:.3:JO by a 'fatal' mirza, 
who had been converted Lya "miraculous apparition." The eon vent lws sinco 
thPll been twice rebuilt, in 1,')86 and lü.jO. 
At the jUllction of the Unja tIle Yolga resumes its southerly course to more 
populous regions, and soon approaches the city of Xijni-Xoygorod. 


B.\SIX OF TH1
 ÛKA. 


(GOYER
}IE
T8 OF ÛIUlL. KALt:OA, Tl:LA, )Iosco", KAZAY, VLADunR, T.UIBOY, AYD :KIJ:\I.:KO\OOROD.) 


THE basin of tlJis important river furms the true centre of European Ru,""ia, not 
only geographically, but also ill respect of population and Ï1ìdu
trial activity. Here 
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the artisan classes are most numerJus outside of Poland; here is the historic capital 
of Great Russia, which later on became that of all Eastern Slavdom; here converge 
great arteries of the railway system. This region supplies, with Poland and Little 
Russia, the heaviest contributions to the public revenue, and for aggressive purposes 
it may be regarded as the very heart of Russia. 'Yith the exception of the 1Iord
 
viniaus, the inhabitants are all Yeliko-Russians. The indigenous Finnish tribes of 
the East have long been absorbed by the 
lav element, and the Golad Lithuanians, 
who dwelt to the west of 1Ioscow, have disappeared without leaving any traces 
beyond the geographical names of a few villages. 
OJ"uT, or A.1'oT, capital of the provine of like name, and situated on the Upper 
Oka, is one of the chief cities of Russia. Founded in I.>G-t-, after tht' conquest of 
the country from the Tatars, its old site was abandoned after a fire in Wig; 
hence the new town, only two hundred years old, comprises extensive quarters, 
consisting of little wooden houses, which still present quite a temporary appear- 
ance. But thanks to the four railway lines eom"erging here, and to the Oka, 
already navigable at this point, 01'01 has become a busy commercial centre, 
doing a large export busines
, especially in cel'eals and hemp. These are the chief 
products supplied by its two neighbours, BoTkllOv and JIlzcllsk, both on tributaries 
of the Oka. The women of 1Itzensk are mostly engaged in the lace industry. 
The place is surrounded by tumuli, recalling the fierce struggles formerly 
carried on in the neighbourhood between the Tatars, Cossacks, Lithuanians, and 
Poles. 

orth of Urol the Oka flows successively by the towns of BC[Ol', one of the 
great centres of the hemp trade, Liklirill, and PCj"clllicltl, the latter hearing the 
same name as the Galician Przemysl. After its junction with the L gra, which 
nearly doubles its volume, the Oka turns from its northerly course eastwards, and 
a little below the bend stands the city of Ilafu[Ja, capital of a government, and set 
apart as a residence for 1Ioslem princes interned in Russia. It belongs to the 
industrial (li
trict of )[oscow, and produces leather, linens, and sweetmeats hi.ghly 
appreciated in Central Russia. Here the Government has an artillery depôt and 
a powder-mill. The other large towns of the province, Ji::dm, Ilo:cl8k, JIcslt- 
cllOL"sk, ,J[cdin, .J[((fo- raj"oslrm I::. BOl"ol"sk, all lie west of the Oka, on tributaries of 
that river o. of the r gra. 'Yhen the French invaders left behind them the ruins 
of )Ioscow in 1812, they penetrated into this part of tbe country, but after the 
murderous battles of Tarutino and )Ialo- Yaro"hvetz tbey wcre forced to the north- 
ward, in the direction of 
Illolensk. 
Tllfa, also a provincial capital. is more populous than either Orol or Kaluga. It 
stands on the Upa, an eastern afflucnt of the Oka, Dnd is the chief railway station 
between )Ioscow and Kharkov. nut its importance is mainly due to the Government 
small-arms factory, established here by Peter tbe Great in 1712, and now producing 
about 70,000 rifles yearly, hesides swords, bayonets, and other weapons. Tula is 
the Russi:1ll Birmingham, and also manufactures kni,-es, mathematical instruments, 
machinery, and gold and sih"er plated wares, besides supplying 200,000 samomrs, 
which are so indispensable to eyerJ' Russian household. The Tula factories have 
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the advantage of lying in a yast carboniferous basin, which Illcreases III value in 
proportion as the forests threaten to disappear. Of the 113 pits surveyed in this 
basin, 4 were being worked in It)fj7, yielding 2;),000 tons )Oearly, though 
300,000 might easily he extracted. The Tula b(ds have a mean thickness of 
If) feet, rising in some places to 2G feet. and the coal generally lies in horizontal 
strata near the surface. 
Between Tuh and :\Iosco\V tho chief railway station is 801)//1.-11O/", with a large 
river traffic, and some important tanneries and calico works. 
 orth of it is 
Púdolsk, already in the 
Ioscow circuit. 


:MOTO\\'. 
THE second capital of Russia, which takes the first position, if not in population, 
trade, and industry, at least in point of precedence, occupies almost exactly the 


Fig-. :!06.-TCLA. 
be.lie 1 : :llO.ooo. 


.------ 
37 0 30 


37 0 40' 


3 
Iilos. 


geographical centre of thp state. It stands on no large river, the :Uoskva being 
navigable only for small Loats; but the slight undulations of the surrounding 
plains offer no obstacles to its direct communications with the Yolga, Oka, Don, 
and Dnieper. It thus stands at a point where may easily converge all the main 
routes from the extremities of the empire-the 'White and Black Seas, the Baltic 
and Ca!'pian, the ports of 'Yest Europe and of Siberia. The commercial and the 
strategical interests of the country also required that all the main lines of railwav 
should here converge, for if :Uoscow lies open to attack from the direction of 
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Vitebsk and Smolensk, this is also one of the main highways of international 
traffic. 
\.s long as the Russians were confined to the Dnieper basin, Kiev was 
tbeir national metropolis. But as soon as relntions had been establi!>hed between 
Europe and East Slavonin, f>ome more central point, such as Moscow or \?ladimir, 
could not fail to become the capital of the state. )Ioscow is not venerable enough 
to be reO'arded like Kiev as a "holv cit y ;" but it is, at least for Great Russia, 
ö' , .. 
the" )lother," the " "?hite ,raIled" {JJloskm lJlidllsh.ka). 
The general plan of the city presents some resemblance to that. of Paris, 
consisting of a central nucleus round which the various quarters have grown up 
in concentric circles. The )Ioskva also, although flowing in an opposite direction 


Fig.207.-Mo>cow. 
Scale 1 : 150,000. 
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to the Seine, presents windings in the we;;t of the city almost identical with those 
of the French river. The Kreml, or Kremlin, surrounded by high walls in tbe 
form of an irregular triangle, occupies, with the quarter known as the cc City of 
Refuge" (Kifaï-Gol"od), the centre of the capital on the north side of the )'Ioskva, 
"hich here describes a curve enclosing an oblong island between its two arms. 
Round about the City of Refuge has grown up tbe "White Town" (Bdi./f- 
Go/"oá), which a circular boulevard, with its two extremities resting on the left 
bank of the river, separates from the cc Land Town" (Zl'1111aJ/oï-Gorod), where 
reside the artisans and poorer classes. Since the end of the last century this 
quarter has been surrounded by a broad thoroughfare lined with plantations and 
gardens, and \\ith a continuation on the right bank, forming a complete circuit of 
172 
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nearly 10 miles altogether. De)"ond this circular boulevard stretch the suburbs, 
which are again surrounded by an cnclosure with abrupt projections and pyra- 
midal towers, and intersected here and there by wide streets, which will one day be 
probably connected in a continuous outer boulevard. Moscow covers an area of 
oYer 40 square miles, which, though equal to that of Paris, contains a population 
three or four times inferiol" tú that of the French capital. )lany quarters resemble 
straggling village;:, with their little painted houses grouped irregularly round 
some central church or palace. In the last century the Prince de Ligne described 
)loscow as a collection of baronial residences surrounded by their parks and the 
hovels of their serf.'S. It even still retains some traces of this peculiar develop- 
ment, gardens, groves, fields, waste spaces dotted with ponds penetrating between 
the suburbs towards the more densely peopled quarters, while, on the other hand, 
outlying villages line the highways for more than 6 miles from the heart of 
the city. There is no lack of space to introduce pure air into all the dwellings; 
but many of the so-called" half-storied" houses ha\-e their basements below the 
street level, and the.;;e are kept always damp by the rains and bad drainage. 
IIence the mortal!ty is normally higher than the .birth rate, and the cit.y would 
soon be reduced to a mere village, if the population were not recruited by a 
eon,.tant flow of immigration. But from a distance this hidden squalor is veiled, 
and the great city appears only in its beauty, nothing being visible except trees, 
hundreds of towers, over a thou,;and "bulb-,.,haped " domes surmounting some ;360 
churches-" forty times forty," says the proVf'rb. Seen from the" Sparrow Hills" 
(VoroZ,yorl GOI"2), running west of the capital, )loscow, with it, frowning Kremlin, 
presents a superb panorama when tinged by the l'a)'S of the setting sun. 
The Kremlin, at once a fortress and till aggregate of cathedrals, convents, 
palace,., and barracks, is pre-eminently the monument of the Russian Empire, 
Thence emanated the mandates of the 
luscovite Czar, and here were promulgated 
the decrees of the Church. On entering its hallowed precincts through the 
"S.n-iour's Gate" (8paskiye VOl"ota) , all must devoutly uncover, and a sort of 
worship is also paid to the han Yelikiy belfry, built in 1(300 by Boris Godunov, 
and rising 2ti6 feet from the centre of the Kremlin. On a pedestal at the foot of 
this tower rests the cracked" queen of bells," weighing 200 tons, and in a neigh- 
bouring church the Czars are crowned and the )luscovite )letropolitans buried. 
Another cathedral, no less resplendent in frescoes, mosaics, marbles, and precious 
stones, contains the tombs of the first Czars, and in the middle of the palace court- 
yard is a ver
" ancient little church dedic;ted to the" :-;avioar in the Forest," and 
recalling a time when the land was still densely wooded. Some of thc buildings 
attached to the imperial residence are also very remarkable, suggesting in their 
st y Ie the palaces both of Yenice and India. One of them contains some valuable 
collections, and all present a strange assemblage of domes, turrets, clock towers, 
colonnades, glittering in gold, yellow, green, and red. The Bynodal Palace, near 
the imperial monasteries, contains a library with some unique documents and 
priceless manuscripts. The Arsenal also possesses a special museum, besides arms 
fù\" 1uO,000 men, and an enormous but useless cannon. whence IIerzen's remark 
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that "
Ioscow is celebrated especially for its bell which never rings, and it!'! gun 
which never fires." 
The KitaÏ-Gorod quarter is mainly occupied with such curious monUlIlents as 
the house of the Itomano,-s, and old monasterie<;, besides the Yasiliy Dlajenniy, or 
Church of the Intercession, probably the most interesting structure in all :Moscow. 
It stands on the Red Square, just outside the :Kremlin, and was built in an 
absolutely unique style, under I van the Terrible, by an Italian architcet in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It was eyidcntly inspired by the same haughty 
:Muscovite spirit which raised the tower of Ivan Yelikiy, cast the" queen of 
bells," and planted the" king of guns" in front of the Arsenal. In its details it 
adheres to the conventional Byzantine style, as required by religious tradit.ions, 
but in other respects it is essentially :\Iuscovite. Its builder obeyed the exigencies 
of science in the disposition of the stonework, the resistance of the materials, the 
pitch of the vaults; but he at. the same time contrived to reconcile all this with 
the symboli"m of the Russian architects, and this eccentric :4ructure, though built 
by a foreigner, remains pre-eminently the Orthodox Greek edifice. The outer 
galleries and porticos, more recent than the naves and towers, no doubt 
betray Italian influences, although greatly disfigur('d by pyramidal belfries. But 
above this perist:yle the old structure is seen in all its strange originality. The 
turrets, all of different design, spring each from a mass of carving resembling 
imbricated leaves, the cone of the pine, or budding petals. The cupolas, 
surmounted with crosses and small gilded chains, are all remarkable for their size, 
outlines, carvings, and colours. One seems tmeed with arabesques of the loz('nge 
pattern, another cut diamond fashion, a third shaped like a pine-apple, others 
scored with wa,-ing or zigzag lines, while above all rises the pyramid
ll central 
tower, springing from an intricate mass of smaller domes, and crowned by a 60rt 
of lantern. Then the whole is profusely embellished with porcelain, and painted 
in all the colours of the rainbow. At first sight it is impossible to follow the 
main outlines of the structure in the midst of all this entanglement of gables and 
paintings, resembling some monstrous vegetable growth rather than an edifice 
designed by man, " this impossible church making reason mistrust the evidence of 
the eyes." '" Yet the gaze is riveted by this Russian pagoda, whose very strange- 
ness seems to fascinate the observer. Kear this church, and facing the Saviour's 
Gate, stands the bronze group erected to Minin and Prince Pojarski, who 
delh-ered )loscow from the Poles ill lG13. Here also is the Gosliui!! Dcor, or 
Central Market, with its thousands of stalls. 
Beyond the Kremlin and the KitaÏ-Gorod t.he monuments become rarer as we 
recede from the centre. But nearly all the s.:ientific establishments are grouped 
in the "
hite Town. Here is the University, founded in 17.j5, with a valuable 
library and collections, and with a larg('r number of students th:JII any other in 
the state. To it are attached an observatory, a zoological find a botanic garden, 
and this institution exercised a considerable influence on the philosophic and 
literary movemcnt, especially between 1830 and 18-18, before it was brought under 


· Ttéophile Gautier, "Yoyage en RU8se." 
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the control of the St. Petersburg bureaucracy.. 
ear the cni,"ersity is the 
)Iuseum, with collections of old and modern paintings and statuary, a library with 
unique Chinese and l\Ianchu documents, and Dashkov's celebrated ethnographic 
gallery, in which figures in costume represent all the rllces of the empire. There 
are also several other less important museums, and primte picture galleries 
containing the works of native artists. Amongst the numerous high-class special 
schools is the Lazarev Institute, where 200 students. are taught the Oriental 
languages. 
Moscow is a great centre of the book tmrle, and here are issued millions of 
works and prints, which are hawked all o'"er the country, or bartered for the local 
produce of the provinces. t The real capital of Great Rus;;ia, it is also that of the 
"Old Delievers," both Popovtzî and Dezpopovtzr, whose head-quarters are the 
Rogojskoïe and Preobrajenskoïe cemeteries, with their dependent establishments. 
The Popovtzî, in other respects free enough, ha ,'e hitherto failed to obtain 
permission to found a speciul gymnasium, while the ßezpopovtzî chapels, which 
had rapidly increased since the bcginning of the century, have all been closed 
since H
.j:3. Moscow is the birthplace of Lermontov, Herzen, fmd Pushkin, to the 
last of whom a statue is now being erected. 
)[oscow is also an industrial capital, which even in the middle of the 
century possessed 650 factories, employing 40,000 hands, and producing about 
.:f-!,OOO,OOO worth of goods yearly. The chief branches are cotton-spinning, 
dyeing, woollen and silk weaving, tanning, distilling. Xearly all the factories 
are in the suburbs or outlying village3, where their smoking chimncys contrast 
forcibly with the verdure of the surrounding parks. The Sokolniki, or " Falconers," 
is the finest of these parks. It lies north-east of the city, and is a remnant of the 
old forests. Another much frequented during the fine season stretches north- 
west, with its avenues surrounding' the gardens and colonnades of the Pctrovskiy 
Palace. 
X orth -east of :1\Iuscow lics the famous Trúïl::fl con ven t. in a grassy and wooded 
district crossed by the Yaroslav railway. 'Yith its towers and turrets surrounded 
by high walls, it presents the appearance of a merliæml fortress, and was strong 
enough to stand a siege of sixteen months against the Poles in 160Ð and IGI0. It 
furms a veritable city of churches, ('bapels, shrines, buildings, and outhouses of all 
sorts. The chapel of its patron, St. Sergius, is especially resplelld<.>nt in lavish 
wealth, and its lauG, though second in dignity to that of Kiev, is yisit.ed by quite 
as many yearly pilgrims. Defore the emancipation it owned no less than 120,000 
serfs, and in 1872 had a probable revenue of .El:35,000. 'Within its precincts is 
the Ecclesiastical Academy of Moscow. The town of f'ct'frius (Su.Oi!/l'f.sl.-iy Posad), 
which has grown up round about the walls of 'froÏtza, is, next to the capital, the 
largest of all the towns in the 
Ioscow gu\"ernment. Amongst these places is 
Vo.sl,TeSl'/u;!.', lying to tbe north-west, and which also had its origin in a 


. ProfCdSOlS, ::\Ioscow UniversitJ, 106; stuùents, 1,!i68; buùgct (18;9), 491,383 roublcs; library, 
155,000 volumes. 
t PuLlicatioIls (1877) :-8t. Petersbur!\" 6.925,8;;3 volumes, 600,407 B)'!la!mrics, &c., 2[.9.233 prints. 

[o.co'" 8,34
,6!!;; vulumei, 2,056,280 s)"!labarics, &c., and 2,495,80
 Plint... 
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mon:lstüry. It is now chiefly engaged in the furniture business. Yereya, to the 
south-west, which has scarcEly yet entirely recovered from its destruction by the 
French in ISI:!, has a speciality in thc preparation of appliqué silver-ware. It 
stands near the source of the :\Ioskva, where was fought the battle of Dorodino, or 
of the" Moskova," one of the most sanguinary in modern times. 


OnIElt Towl'(s 1"X THE OK-\. D-\.SlN. 


.A FTER leaving )Ioscow the ri,-er flows south-east to the Oka, near the commer- 
cial town of Kolo/J/na, and north of Zara"i-sk, whose old fortifications, repaired by 


Fig.208.-SITII: OF THE B'lTTLE OF RonODlxo, OR THE "lIlo'Ko\"A." 
Beale 1 : 82,200, 


It :JlIiles. 


han the Terrible, are still standing. The main stream continues its winding 

outh-east course to and beyond Ria:({}/, formcrJy capital of a pr
ncipality, and 
lIOW of a gov('rnment. TIiazan was an old s('ttlement of Little TIussians from the 
banks of the Dnipper. It has presen-ed its picturesque krcml, and does 3 
considerable trade, thanks to the navigable 0ka and the 1\Ioscow-8aratov railway, 
of which it. is, next to Iío:lol", the chief intermediate station. A very husy place 
is also Skopini, l
'ing south of Hiazan in the midst of extensive corn-fields. But 
the most industrious town in the province is ItaÛ/J/ol', formerly Gorodelz, situated 
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near the point where the Oka enters the province of Tarnbov. Its staple industries 
are rope-making and tanning. 
The chief river of the government of Tambov is the Tzna, which joins the 
Oka below Kasimov. Near its source is Tall/úor, the provincial capital, on the 
:\Ioscow-Saratov railway, hut otherwise a place of no importance. ,J[orÛ/(tIl.
k is 
much more conveniently situated lower down the Tzna, which is here navigable, 
and by means of which the town forwards the agricultural prorluce of a vast 
district. l\Iorshansk is one of the centres of the Skoptzî sect. Farther north is 
81IGb.k, on a small wpstern affluent of the Tzna. 
After its junction with the Tzn'l, the Oka flows by retalwrt through a rocky 
gorge, which is continued northwards by the valley of a lateral stream, on which 
stands the town of J[elcnki. 
On the left bank, and a little abo\'e the confluent:e of the Tosha, are .ZIII/rom, 
one of the oldest places in East Russia, and the thriving town of .Arzamas, which 
takes its name from the Finnish tribe or the Arza. For over two hundred years 
:Murom was the chief Russian mart in the 
Iordvinian country, and here the 
Volga Bulgarians c:amc e\'ery summer to exchange their produce for the wares 
supplied by the Slav and Greek tradcrs. 
Iurom thus became the centre of a 
remarkable civilising mm-ement, and even still remains a sort of cap
tal for the 
surrounding Finnish tribes. But its chief importance is derived from its trade 
with Nijni-No\'gorod and the reiiit of Russia. It is the great emporium of corn 
for the whole of the Lower Oka basin. 
ear it is the village of I{amcllGrol'o, 
",here a lacustrine town, like. those of Switzerland, has been discovered by Polakov 
in the allu\'ium of an ancient hike. 
The Klazma, which joins the Oka at Parloro, the centre of the Russian 
hardware trade, is the chief river of the. government of Vladimir. It rises 
north of 
lûscow, and at the town of Vladimir becomes navigable throughout the 
year for small boats, and in spring for large craft. Vladimi,.-lI I I-IOa:mr, or 
V[m!imir-Zall'8kiy, the old capital of the principality which later on became 
::\Iuscovy, dates from the twelfth century, and owes its name to Vladimir 
)Ionomachus, Prince of Kiev. lhn'ing his rule Vladimir was much more populous 
than at present, and it has presened of that epoch various sculptures in its 
churches, besides the "Golden Gate" of its kreml. It has few industries, and 
exports little bcyond vegetahles and cherries from the surr;mnding gardens. 
A still more decayed place is 8u:dal, formprly ""(idal, which existed at the 
very dawn of Russian history, and ga\-e the name of Suzdalia to all the country 
watered by the Klazrna and Lower Oka. It has preserved its old kreml, but is 
otherwise now chiefly notpd for the excellency and abundance of its cucumbers, 
onions, radishes, and other garden produce. The Suzdalian mercers have for 
centuries visited every part of RUiii,.,ia, and the term" :-;uzdalian " is often applied 
collectively to hawkers amI pedlar!', as if they all came from this place. In the 
6am(' way the paintings, of which two or three millions are annually produced 
at I{holllY and other villages in the Lower Uka districts of Yazniki and Gorok- 
ho\'etz, are usually known as "SlIzdalian images." A simple "artist" ('an 
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XIJNI-NOYGOROD. 


3!J!J 


paint as m:myas 600 a week of these works, which are hawked aU OWl' the 
country, and even as far as the Balkan peninsula. This industry is very curious, 
owing to the extreme di,-ision of labour, in which even children take part. 
Suzdalia also proluces rude coloured woodcut:" which are "idcly diffused, whence 
the term SI/:dalddilla, which has become s.rnon.rmous with "bad taste." Some 
of these coarse engravings, however, are very valuable, their caricatures against 
the "popes JJ and cIlÏllomiki resembling the wood engravings of the fifteenth 


Fig. 209.-NIJ
I-NoYGO\{OD. 
!,o"IO 1 : 120.000. 


E. of Paris. 


610"'58' 


c?" 



 / 



 


1 Mil.. 


century aimed at the clergy in the west of Europe. Their publication has often 
been prohibited by the authorities. Iranoro and Sllllya, both on tributaries of the 
Klazma, are the great manufacturing towns of the government of Vladimir. 


NIJXI-KOYGOR(}D. 


TRAIIE, even mùre t.han conquest, has imparted a certain cohesion to the various 
races inhabiting the region of the )Iiddle Yolga, whose mutual interests 
necessitated the e:,tabli:-;hment of some common mart, where they might assemble 
to exchange their produce. The famous fair, now held at Kijni-
ovgorod, and 
which is the most important not only of Russia, but of the world, has often been 
removed from one place to another, leading a sort of nomad existence like t.he 
peoples frequentin.g it.. Tradition and the chroniclers tell us that during the 
earliest period of Russian history it was held in the capital of the Bulgarian 
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kingdom, on the Volga, below its junction with the Kama. nere the Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians, and even Indians traded in the niuth century with the '\Yestern nations. 
The destruction of the Bulgarian Empire caused the site to be shifted to Kazan, 
residence of the Tatar Khans, and the Kazan Tatar hawkers are still known by 
the name of Buk/wd::,;, or "Bokhariots." The fall of this dynasty caused a third 
change, and early in the seventeenth century the tide of traffic began to follow the 
countless pilgrims yearly visiting the miraculous shrine of S1. l\Iacarius, on the 
left bank of the Yolga, about fJO miles below Xijni-Xovgorod. l"ntil the time 
of Peter the Great all the charges for booths and the octroi dues belonged to the 
convent and its archimandrite. Still the site of the great fair, far removed from 
the large towns, and situated on a sandy soil where the waggons sank into the 
ground, was so inco"uveuicnt that advantage was taken of the destructive fire of 
1
16 to remove it to Nijni, conveniently situated at the Volga and Oka confluence, 


Fig. 210.-COY'IIEHCIAL DEVELOPYE:I"T OF THE Xwn.NUVGOnOD FAIll FRO:\! 1817 TO 18iG. 
l.IiIlious of 
Roubles. 
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and at the junction of the eastern trading routes. nere is now the ad \"anced post 
of the "r estern world towards the .Asiatic peoples. 
The name of Nijni-Novgorod, or "Lower X ewtown," is attributed to the 
previous existence of two separate quarters, the lower of which ultimately gave 
its name to the whole. Its culminating point is 320 feet above the level of the 
Volga, and the Kremlin walls enclose an eminence from which are visible 011 the 
west the junction of the two rivers, and on the left bank of the Oka the actual 
site of the fair, with its regular buildings and thoroughfares ascending through 
ravines towards the slopes of the plateau. .A portion of the Kremlin is laid out 
in gardens, while farther east the annues of a park extend along the high cliffs 
of the Volga. The main stream is still unprovided with a bridgc, and the Oka is 
crossed only by a bridge of boats 1,503 :yards long, which is removed every 
winter. 
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The district where the fair is held, elltirt'ly constructed during the present 
centur)', is laid out with the regularity of an _-\.rnerican town. The central bazaar, 
nearly a mile long, and over half a mile wide, is lined with rows of shops, in 
which the wares are disposed according to theil' nature und place uf origin. "
 e 
thus pass from the hardware or woollen to the fur 01' tea quarters, and {l'om the 
Pavlovo to the Alex:mdrov or Tula avenues. A palace where are held the grand 


Fig. 211.-XlJXI-KOVOOROD: TOMB Ot' }lIXIX IX THE Cm,PT OF THE Cm;RCH OF THE TR\XFFIO
RATIOX. 
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entertainments, an Orthodox cathedral, an Armenian church, and a Tabr mosque 
are grouped in the" Fairfield," which is continued eastwards by vast warehouse:", 
granaries, fish and hardware depûts, oyerflowing into a long island of the Oka. 
The whole quarter is enclosed by a main sewer in the form of a horseshoe; but 
t.he three thousand shups of the central bazaar ha\'ing proved insufficient for the 
vast quantities of m
rchandise annually brought to the fair, three thousand more, 
1i3 
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of a tempor:try character, have been run up in an op
n field west of the sewer. 
The fixed population of Nijni-Xovgorod, under 50,000, is swollen to over 200,UUO 
during the busy season, but amongst the buyers and visitors the Asiatics are fewer 
than formerly, nearly all trans lCtions nuw being made hy means of brokers. 
However, Georgians, Persi,ms, and llokhariots still frequent the fair. 
The chief trJ.de of Nijni is in cotton and woullen stuffs, after which come 
hardware goods, skins, leathers, and fancy wares. But the great facilities offered 
by the sea route fwm Shanghae and Canton to Odess
1 have lately caused a 
decline in the impurts of Chinese teas, although about 100,000 chests still find 
their way overland to the Xijni market. The me
n \'alue uf the imports from 
Asia is about .f3,OOO,OOO; and the general exchang
s have gone on steadily 
increasing from dccade to decade, from about .f.:;OO,UOO at the )lakaryev fair, in 
the middle of the last century, to .f2,OOO,OOO III 1817, at the fir..t held in 
ijni, 
amounting at present to some .t20,OOO,OOO, while the value uf the goods not 
disposed of during the sales h
s remained station..try during the bst fifty years. 


MII>DU; YOJ.G -\ AND K.-\l\1.\ B.-\SI
S. 


(KAZAS, YIATKA, PEI<'I, UFA.) 


IN this section of the Volga basin the Asiatic and European races are already 
intermingled, Tatars dwelling side by side with Great Russian Slavs in the towns 
and surrounding districts, wbile the greater part of the wooded tracts is occu- 
pied by Finnish tribes. The various races, which in the IT pper Yolga basin are 
fused into one nationality, here still maintain an indcpendent position, either in 
their outward garb, their speech, manner of life, or at all events in their tradi- 
tions and some other special features. Scal tered over ntst plains, sepaml ed from 
, 
each other by intervening Russian settlements, without any national bond of 
union or common hopes, tbcse non-Slav or allogenous peoples have hitherto been 
condemned to complete moral and political isolation. Through the Slav element 
alone these fragments of ulù races, Finns, lJ grians, and Tatars, can hope to enter 
into mutual relations, and make any progress in social culture. 


THE l\IuRDYINIANS. 


HISTORIC research has revealed the remarkable fact that these Asiatic popula- 
tions h
we been subjected to Russian influence from two distinC't quarters. The 
Russian traùers advancing by the river Oka congregated largely in tbe town uf 
Bolgar, which Arab writers include amongst the cities of Slavonia even FO early 
as the tenth century. The Indian and Chinese objects discm ered here and there 
in Biarmia, as well as the Pcrsian, Bactrian, Arab, Byzantine, and Anglo-Saxon 
coins found on the gites of the old trading places, bear witness to the extensive 
commerce at that time carried on in these regions. Some Slav elements must 
have been introduced into this eastern world by the constant ,-isits of the Slav 
merchants, as well as by the incursions of the Russian marauders, who pcnetrated 
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down the \" olga as far as tho Caspian. But this influence ceased in the thirteenth 
century, when tho Ru:"sians were dri,'en westwards by the Tatar invasions. From 
the north, however, the s'e:ld,y admnce of the 
la"s suffered no check. The 
X ovgul'Udianti, ufter ('olonising the banks of the Dvina and its head-streams, 
penetrated hy this !"Outc to tbe l- ppor Kama ba"in, and e"en to the r ral valler
_ 
where tht>y camc in search of salt, furs, and silver. 
The )lordves {Jlonlra}, more commonly known as )Iurd,'illians, are, perhaps, 
one of the oldest historic peoples of Uussia, if they are to be identified with 
Ptolemy's Aorzes, the allies of )[jthridatc
, and still tho name of one of their 
{'hief tribos, the 1 erzan. r nder their presont appellation they are mentioned hy 
the J3yzantine writers as a numerous p
vple, who were often victorious O\'er the 
Russians e,'ell in pitehed hattles. Partly suhdncd in the fourteenth ('entury, hut 
afterwards frequently attacked hy the Xogais and Kalmukt', thf'Y have only 
been completely suhjected for three centuries. They still occupy all the )Iiddle 
Volga basin from the slopes of the r rals to the source of the Uka, hut only in 
isolated enchl\'e;;. From the geographiJal names it is evident that they formerly 
held the whole of this region, hut are now numerous onl
' in the rural districts 
near the Yolga, especially in the governnwnts of Simbirsk, Penza, 
amara, and 
Kijni-Ko,'gorod. Küppen e.timuted them at 400,000, hut, incluùing those that 
Imve been completely Tataril'cd in language, religion, and customs, this Finnish 
population must number from t:OO,OOO to 1.000,000. 
Baptism has r.ot pre,'ented the )Iordn
s from preserving their anl'Îent 
mythology, by adapting it as far as possihle to the instructions of tbeir priests. 
Pas, their chief di,"inity, or "god of gods," bas a son Inichi, whose worship is 
confounded with that of Christ, auò a mother Ozak, in whom they reeognise the 
Virgin 
Iary. Kext to tbese come tbe other gods, .. :\lother Earth," St. Xicholas, 
and all the special saints, who preside oyer field oper,üions, protect the crops 
and d0mestic animals. "The :\Iordves pray better than we do," say the 
Russians, "and their gods he Ir their supplications more readily than our,..-' 
In other wOlds, the )Iord,-e
 till their land and tend their 
nimals more carefully 
than do their Slav neighhours_ 'Whl'll St. Nicholas has done his duty by giving 
them a good han'cst, they reward him by smearing his mouth with hutter or 
cream; hut when dissati,.t1ed with him they lock him up in the h:lrn, or else put 
him in a corner with his face to the wall. 
Ko other race perhaps symholizes more dramatically their IJclief in immor- 
tality and their dread of e,-il spirits. Amongst the l\loksba the depmoted i'3 
supposed to visit his house for a period of forty days, always coming at tbe "lme 
hour, and performing his ablutions in a- basin of clean water kept for tbe pur- 
pose Dear the window. On the f
rtieth day the family proceed to the gl'a\"C, 
repeating tbe words, "Bide still with us; come and sbare the meal we ha,"e 
got ready for thee; then rest in peace." Then the dead returns, at least in the 
person of him among;;t bis friends who most rescmhles him, and who as;:'U1lles 
his dre.,,,, his expression of features, and his voice. .As he enters the house 
the inmates cry out, "Do not eat us, hut accept our offerings. -, Thel'e- 
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upon he takes bread and salt, and drinks with the company the still smoking 
blood of a sheep that has just been killed. In the e\'ening he withdraws to tbe 
graveyard with his relations bearing lighted candles. Here he again fills his 
mouth with blood, utters some solemn words of blessing on the domestic animals, 
and lies down on the grave. A white sheet is then thrown over him, but 
immediately removed, for the mystery is now accomplished. The soul of the 
deceased has been consigned to a lump of dough, and the dead may henceforth 
enter the "apiary of Mother Earth," one of the three "apiaries" into which 
the uni\'erse is divided, for the Mordvinian ideal of the Cosmos is that of the 
beehive, in which all is done with rule and measure. 


THE CHEREl\lISSL\N8 A
]) CIIUVASHES. 


THE Cheremissians, numbering from 200,000 to 2ßO,OOO, are almost exclusively 
known by this offensive Tatar name, which means" Evil" or" Good-for-Xothing," 
or possibly" "Tarriors." The national name is )Iori, or )Iari (" Men "), perhaps 
identical with that .of the ancient ::\Ier, or lIIerians, of Suzdali:1. They formerly 
occupied most of the region stretching along both banks of the Volga and l\:ama 
between the Sura and Viatka confluences, and were probably a branch of the 
great Bulgar nation. But in the thirteenth century the 
o\'gorodians founded 
a fortified factory in their country, and with this first attempt at colonisation 
began a E>eries of wars between tbe natives and their Sbv and Tatar invaders. 
The Cheremissians were not always worsted in these prutracted struggles, and 
e\-en in tbe seventeenth century they succeeded in interrupting all communica- 
tion between Xijni-Novgorod and Kazan. But before the end of that century they 
were finally subdued, and are now broken up into isolated communities, with no 
ethnical cohesion, except on the left bank of the Yolga, below the Yetluga, and 
thence to the vicinity of Kazan. The Cheremissians of the "plains" have 
better presen'ed the old customs than those of the opposite bank, the "hill" 
Cheremissians, so called because their district is limited by the high cliffs of the 
Yolga. The latter, being surrounded on all sides by the nus
ians, have almost 
everywhere lost their national individualit.y, and are becoming gradually absorbed 
in the dominant race. 
Amongst tbe Cheremissians of the plains the Finnish type is still conspicuous 
amid,.;t the Slav populations. They are Qf a browner complexion, with flat or 
snub nose, ,ery prominent cheek bones, Rcant beard, narrow and oblique eyes. The 
women, naturally ugly enough, are often further disfigured, like the Suomi of 
Finland, by 60re eyes, caused by the smoky atmosphcre of their ho\'cls. The 
CherelIlissians make bad farmers. Belonging t.o a period of transition between the 
nomad and settled state, they still prefer the chaRe, fishing, or stock-breeding to 
agriculture. Hut their old civilisation, such as it was, has perished. They 
formel'1y po,",sesspd a sort of writing system consisting of rude marks, or runes, 
notched on sticks, and they still pretend that they had written books "which 
were devoured by the great cow." But they have presorved a few indu!'tries 
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connected with the weaving, dyeing, and adornment of the materials used in 
their natienal costume, which is especially remarkable for its ornaments of 
copper and sih-er platEs and leather fringes. The women wear a head-dress 
decked with glass trinkets, and tcrminating behind in a sort of hood stiffened 
,,,ith metal and leather embellishments. They also wear on the brea:;t a simple 
Dr double plastron of coins, little bells, or copper discs, at once ornaments and 
amulets. "A collector of coins," sa
's RamlJaud, "would make some marvellous 
discoveries amongst these ambulant numismatic cabinets." 
The religion of the Cheremissians is a curious mixture of paganism, Russian 
Christianity, Tatar )lohammedanism, and )Iongolian Shamanism. In their eyes 
the" seventy-seven religions of the seventy-seven nations" are all equally good. 
The
' fairly claim to be" Orthodox," since they keep the feasts of the calendar 
with copious libations, venerate St. Xicholas and tIle other saints under the name 
of " Yuma," or "Gods," and even offer sacrifices to Our Lady of I\:azan. But 
were the Tatars still rulers of the land, tbe Cheremissians might with equal 
justice call themselves :Mohallmedans, for )Iohammcd is also one of their pro- 
phets, and whule villages have e,-en formally adopted Islam in spite of the laws 
which condemn renegades to eight or ten ,years of hard labour. .At the same 
time the old divinities still hold their ground, amongst them the great Yuma, 
God of IIea,-en, and the gods of the winds, rivers, frost, of domestic animals, and 
even of trees. Kear the village of Adoshnûr, in the government of Kostroma, 
there was a birch-tree which was worshipped by large numbers till 18-13. The 
Cheremissians, especially of Penn, who have not yet been baptized, still worship 
fire, much after the fashion of the primitive Aryans. But their most dreaded 
. 
divinity is Keremet, author of all evil. Hence for him are set apart the choicest 
beasts of tbe herd, for bis anger must be conjured by solemn sacrifices, at. which 
the Krtl"fc8, or hereditary priests, immolate at times as many as RO horses, 50 COW8, 
IOU other horned cattle, 1
0 sheep, and 300 ducks. '\Vhite horses are also sacri- 
ficed on the gran's of men esteemcd for their wealth or virtues. The rites are 
celebrated in some birch or linden grove remote from the Slav towns, where no 
Russian words must be uttered, no Russian garb be seen. 
or are women 
allowed to penetrate into the sacred precincts, though they may endeavour to 
catch a glimpse of the ceremony between the trees and amidst the moving mass 
of spectators. One of their most remarkable feasts is that of the Sorok Y 01, or 
" Sheep's Leg," corresponding with the Christian Yule-tide, a religi0us and social 
gathering, beginning with a solemn parade, and ending in a parody. Seated 
at a well-supplied table, the Karte personifies both the faithful and the god who 
hears thcir supplications. He asks health, happiness, plenty of beer, corn, beeB, 
cattle, money, and the luck to sell their produce at thrice its value. Then in the 
person of the god he hears all these prayers, crying out, "I grant, I grant," 
after which the Russian agent
, popes, magistrates, and recruiting officers are 
turned into ridicule. 
The Chu\"ashes, a term said to mean" Watermen," form about one-fourth of the 
population in the government of Kazan, and are also scattered in small com- 
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munities in the neighbouring provinces of Simbirsk, Sam
ra, S.lTL\tov, Orenburg, 
nnd 1\'rm, with a total population ,-ariuusly e:stimated at from 50G,000 to 700,000. 
They are probably the Hurtasses of the Arab geographer
, WhCD nuny suppose to 
ba,-e been )Iorehinians driven northwards by tbe l\Iongolian Ï1H'ilsion in the 
tbirteentb century. Their appearance, about one thousand words of their language, 
and several of their customs have camed them to be grouped witb the Fillns; but 
a "Teat llldllY now S p eak Tûrki, and in their songs the Tatars g;YtJ tbem the name 
'" . 
of" Brothel's." Tbe national speech is still current in some districts, and even 
taugbt in the scbools since 1839, and an extensive religious literature bad already 
been compo:,ed and printed in it before that year. They wear tbe Russian dress, are 
good bu"bandmeu, aud for ovel' one hundred and fifty year8 all but a few hundred 
haw been Chris:ians, though, like the Cberemissiaus, retaining some plgan and 
)Iu
lcm practices. They holJ pork in abhorrence, and till rpcently sacrificed to their 
god Tura, not li,'e horses, but :simply chy images of the animal. Of smaller stature 
tbnn the Tatnr;;, and mostly a puny, balf-stan-ed r'ice, they retire before the 
1: 1I,..,ians to the remotest villages and woodbnds. Their songs are soft and 
pLlinti,-e. like those of a people doomed to extinction. Till quite recently a 
l'huYash, wishing to be revenged on an enemy, would often hang himself at his 
door, in order to draw upon bim what tbey call "dry misfortune;" that is, a visit 
from tbe Hussian authorities. They are al80 said to ch('at the Russians, not 
through greed, but in order to injure the heredit.ary foe. 


THE K \Z.\N TATARs, VOrYAKS, .om BASHKIRS. 


OF nIl the non-Slav peoples of the )Jiddle Yolgit the Tatnrs baxe hest presened 
their di"tinct nationality. They reside in tbe large towns side by side with the 
Rus,.ians, anrl in many villages fùrlll with them .peaceful communities, "ith the 
bamè :sÍilroste and couneil, although otherwi;e s::'p:lrated fl'Olll them 1,.'- the 
in,.uper,lble barrier of religion. '\Vere the Christian and Moslem worship" trc.lted 
with equ"ll ju.;tiee by the Gùvernment, it is probable tbat the Finnish peoples 
would mostly become )Iohammedans, as t1::.e Chuvashcs formerly did. Tatar 
villagl's. forcibly com-erted in tbe eighteentb century, ba,-e been known to lean> 
tbe ebllrehes in a body, or refuse tu rCl'ei,e the priests, and the:r religions 
Í1btl'U(.tion, at least on a level with tbat of tbe (Irthodox missioaaries, enables thcm 
I'ueces:,tlllly to resist all proselytizing dforts hy simply keeping on the defcnsi,'e, 
nnd tenching' their chilclren thp prec
pts of the Koran. Till recently their 
lII/llJ"l.
.'I'II, or college,.., alwnys adjoining the mosques, had an ahno!'t exclusi,-ely 
religion, dwractpr; but since IHì:! elementary books, composed in the current 
Tatar dialect by )1. lhellov, bave been introduced into tbe Kazan scbook 
The" Knzan Tatars," who arrived witb the )Iongolian Khans in the beginning 
of the thirteentb century, descend from the Kipchaks of the Golden Horde. 

in('e then tbey h:lve certainly increased in numbers, and are now estimated at 
ahout 1,:!oo,ooo, of whom nearly one-half are in tbe go,-ernment of Kazan. Amongst 
them are some of the old Bulgarians, and they often even call themseh-es 
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Bulgarliks. Differing from the Astrakhan, Crimean, and Lithuanian Tatars, who 
belong to other branches of the Tûrki stock, they are generally of middle stature, 
with broad shoulders, vigorous frames, fine oml features, straight lwse, black and 
piercing eyes, cheek bones slightly prominent, scant beard, short thick neck. The 
women are conforming more and more to Russian usages, those of the poorer classes 
moving about freely with half-unveiled features, others occasionally yi
iting the 
theatre and assisting at the public festi ,'it:es. Polygamy is diminishing, but 
marriage still rem'tÏns a pure contract, in which the engaged couple take no part. 
In other respects the women are better treated than their Russian sisters, and are 
never obliged to perform field operations. In Kaz III many Tatars carryon 
important manufactures; others are artisans, waiters, and especially traders and 


Fig. 212.-ETH"OLOGICAL CHART OF THE 1II1D[JLI
 "01 GA A"-U KUlA. 
Scale 1: 7 ,000,000. 
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carrier>" The export trade in such articles as salt, leather, corn, presened meats, 
is monopolize
 by them, and as dragomans they are the natural agents between the 
Russian merchants and )Iohammedan buyers from Dokhara, Khim, and Persia. 
The population of the Kama basin is no less diversified than that of the )Iiddle 
Yolga. III the government of Yiat.ka alone there are ahout ten different nationali- 
ties, ewlu...iw of the Jews, Gipsies, and Poli,o;h and German ('olonists. The 
Great Russian element doubtless prevails ovor all the ot1wr,-, but tbis is partly 
due to the number of natives who have become Rus-ified with the progress of 
ci vilization. 
Tbe Ziryani.ms of the r pper Petehor.l and Yichegda basins are also represented 
by numerous groups on the L pper Kama and it!'! t.rihutaries. But here the 
Permians of kiudred stock form the bulk of the indigenous population. 130th speak 
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much the same language, present noarly the same appearance, and descend equally 
from the old Biarmians, who had commercial relations with the Norsemcn by the 
channel of the 'Vhite Sea. Thcy als3 call themselves by the common name of 
Komi-:Mort-that is, "People of the Kama" -and, with the Y otyaks, form a distinct 
group in the Finnish family. The word Pennian is said to mean" Highlander," 
and would seem to belong to the same root as pmmn, which throughout the North 
is applied to plateaux and wooded hills. The Permiulls have been mostly 
Russified, but in 1875 the language was still spoken by about 66,000 on both 
sides of the Urals. Since the fifteenth century they ha,'e been Orthodox Christians, 
and have long ab:mdoned the worship of the" Old Woman of Gold," but share in 
all the superstitions of tho Russians regarding ghosts and spirits. Thoy especially 
dread the tricks of domestic goblins, the evil eye, incantations, spells wafted by the 
wind, bewitched clods of earth met on the highways. The worship of the stove, 
as natural in the North as is that of the sun in the South, is still maintained, and on 
anni,"ersaries smoking meats are brought to the gra,'es, bec:mse the dead delight in 
the savoury odour of the feast. Beer is also poured down through rents in the 
soil, with invitati
ns to drink as formerly. Till recently the Russians of the 
country were said to practise the same customs. Before the emancipation nearly 
all the Permians were serfs of the Strogonov and other nobles of commeroial 
origin, and to their former del:asement should perhaps be attributed their e
tremely 
licentious habits. 
Far more numerous are their kinsmen the Y otyaks, or Yates, settled chiefly in 
the b.1sin of the Ylatka, which probably takes its name from them. Florin ski 
estimated them at 
50,OOO in 1Bi 4, and they do nut seem to have diminished since 
the arri\"<11 of the fir,.t Hussian settlers in the country, though, according to their 
traditions, they have been driven northwards. They are skilled husbandmen, 
stock-breeders, and bee-farmers, I1ml notwith:-tanding their vieinity to the large 
cities of the Yolga, they h
t\'e bepn less Rnssified than the Pormians. Like the 
Chert:missians nominal Christians, like them, also, they are still addicted to diverso 
::;hamani:;tic practices, and endeawur, by similar rites. 
,o conjure the evil influences 
of Keremet. "Yhen crossing a st,ream they ulwa
"s throw in a tuft of grass, with 
the words, " :Do not. keep me ha!'k." Thcir speech, of which Ahlqvist published a 
grammar in 1
.j(j, is closely allied to that of the Ziryaniani;. 
Amongst the other peoples of the Kama basin thcre are se\'eral who have been 
variously clas!<ified, hy some with the Finns, by others with the Tat'!rs, and who, 
through interminglings cau,ed hy migration, conquest, and conver...ion, now helong, 
in point of f
lCt, to both races. Snch are the )Ieshtr'heryaks, who formerly occupiefl 
the O];;a basin, chiofly in tho disfricts tbat now form the government.s of Riazan, 
TamhO\', and Nijni-XU\"gorod. .A !iection of tbe l\lordvinian Finns has hitherto 
retained this name; hut most of them have heen dri,'en east.ward" to the banks of 
the Kama and nelaya, und to the rrul valleys. Tho"(; who remained behind have 
been gradually Hus!'ified in religion. speech, and customs, while others who settled 
amongst the R1shkirs ban in the R3me way been assimilatecl to that race. 
According to l{it.tich the-so Tatarised )Ieshtcberyaks numbered 0\"01' 138,000 in 
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lSjj_ The kindred Y ognls have nearly all ùeen drÏ\'en acro";; the L rals into 
Siberia. 
The 12S,oon Tcpyaks ùf the "T e8tm n r ral slopes arc aho dCi'ccnded from fugitivcs 
forlller1
' dwe1ling along the 1Iiddle Y olg-a. The name is said to mean ,. Coloni:o.t:o.," 
or "Xew Comer,;." .A,n are Mohaull11edans. and of mixcII bloOlI, whom it will be 
best to group with the othpr Tatari'ied peoples now settled amongst the dominant 
Bashkirso 
Although cluiming dest'ent from the Xogai Tatars, Bnd now speaking a 
language allied to that of the Kazan Tatars, the Jhshkirs themsph-es are supposed to 
h
t\-e been originally r grian Flllns, like the 1Iagyars. X cvertheless t,he Kirghiz 
call them Ost.yak.., reg:'rding th'
m as the kinsmen of those Siùerian tribes, modified 
by Tat:lr elements. The highhnd Bushkirs, probahly the le:lst mixed, have a 
small, but relati,oely very bro:td he.td, and some amongst them are ,.ery tall and 
robu:<t, with regubr features, strikingly like tbe Transyhanian Szekely_ During 
the II ungurian war of 1
--19 the '(" ral COSS<ll"k:<, at first sight of the 
Iagyars, 
unanimously pronounced them to be Bashkirs, and persisted in so designating them 
throughout the campaign. l\Iost have flat fe:ltures, slightly snub nose, small eyes, 
scant beard, mild and good-nat,ured t'xpression. Thpy are, in fact, extremely kind 
and hospitable to strangers, and though ",low, are careful workers. Like the Tatars, 
they purchase their wives, and for a whole ,year the bride is forbidden to address 
her father or mother-in-Iaw.- 


Towss. 


BELOW Xijni-Xovgorod the chief affluent of the \olga is the Sura, which in 
its winding course tra,-erses from north to south t,he country of the 
Iord,'inians and 
Chumshes. PCI/:n, the largest town in it... basin, find capital of the government of 
like name, was founded in the beginning of the seventeenth century for the 
reduction of the Finnish tribes_ But its "tratcgical position at the confluence of 
the Penzll and Sura, here n:lvig'Lble, al
o presented many commercial advantages, 
thanks to \'\' hich the place has flourished. 
The region stretching north of the Yolga, between the rinrs Lilja and Kama, 
is mostly under timhcr, and hence is known as the" '\Y oodlands." The Foa!<antry 
of mfiny villages pass the winter in these forests, he" ing wood and preparing the 
bark of the linden-tree, which serycs to make mats, baskets, and those boots known 
as lrtpfi, so general1y worn by the peasantry throughout Great Russia. The linden- 
\Vood itself is used chiefly to make images and the so-called "Cheromi!<sian" 
ch
irs. One of the chief depôts of this, as well as of some other industries, is Li81.ol"o, 


. Xvn-Slav races vf the 
fidùle Volga and Kama basins, classcd accordin
 to rdil!iolls:- 
Christian. )losle"ß Rnd Pagan. 
213,678 3.,555 
68,.61 
6SUI
8 
5.j2,04.') 
201,.j1\5 
122,53'1 
8
. 


Y otyaks 
Pennian'l 
:!IJordvinians 
Chnvashes . 
Cheremi.sians 
Kazan Tatars, 
hshtcheryakd, Tepyaks 
l3ashkirs 


1,563 
14,928 
6.,048 
9;0.649 
939,818 
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on the right bank of the Yolga, nearly facing the monastery of St. lIacarius and, 
the junction of the Kerjeuetz. On the bunks of this riyer formerly stood a numher 
of skits, or COll\'ents of tbe l)opovtzî ; but in 1R,j[) most of the inmates were either 
dispersed or "converted" to the Orthodox faith. In this region the most renred 
1<pot is I
ake tivetloïe, the" Bright.," rather oyer 2 miles in circumference, and lying 
to the west of V ork, e1<enskoïe, on t.h
 Vetluga. The waters of this lake are popularly 
supposed to co,-er a city (Great Kitej), which God caused to dis:1ppc:lr at the time 
of tbe Tatar inuption to sa,'e it f.'orn heing sacked, the inhabitants continuing to 
live below the surface. People of strong belief can even still see the houses and 
turrets throuóh the clear watel'S, just as 


" On Lough Neagh's blinks as the fisherman strays 
When the clear cold cve's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining." 


'1'he Orthodox are tirmly convinced Ih.tt, the f'heremissians still continue to pursue 
their ordinary vocations in the place, which is consequently much frequented by 
pilgrims. Other practices recall anothl'r '\Vestern legend, thut of Lady Godiva, 
only still rehearsed on a large sC:tle and in a very realistic, form. 
The chief city of this region is Iírt:all, the fallious capital of the Tat.r Khans, at 
the north-east extremity of )Iuscovy proper, here limited by the gTeat bond of the 
Volga. As the great. entrepÔt !Jet ween Europe and .Asia, it suceeeded to the city of 
Bqlgar, which was evcn more cOIl\'eniently situated lldow the junction of the Yolga 
aud Kama. Kazan is first mentioned in Russian annals in the ye,lr 1;376. 
HemO\'ed in the fifteenth century from an older site 30 miles higher up on the 
Kazank:l, it nuw stands ahout 3 miles from tbe left bank of the Y olg'" whos
 waters, 
however, reach it only during' tbe floods, at other times communicating" with it 
through the Kazanka_ The maiu thoroughfare fullows the crest of the hills, whose 
slopes arc covered with houses grouped round the kreml. Or this old cit tdel 
nothing' remain!'! except two stone towers dating from the time uf I "Ill IV, The 
only otber ancient st.ructure in the ptlce is the fom-storied red urid{ tower of 
Sumhek, and even this seems posteriur to the fall ot' the Khans in 1.j.j:!. The 
)Ioslem Tatars, who still form one-tenth uf the populat.ion. h,t\'c 11 great ,'enera- 
tion fur thi" building, in which is supposed to l,e \'urierl ow' ot' tlll'ir saint"", from 
wbose skull flows it. perennial stream of water. The ccntr.tl quarters Lave b('t'n 
exclusi,'cly inhahitncl \'y Ttussians since the expulsion of the Tatars at the end 01 
the sixtecnth century, wben tbeil' IIl0S IU!.'S were also hurnt. 
The Lni,'er"it,y, fOlllllled in I
O-!, has a l.brary, an oh;;cnatory, an anatomical 
lecture ball, a chemical lahoratory, and a remarktUe collect-ion of V olg-a fisbes.. 
Here is also a Tatar print-ing estahli
bment, and since 1 S'
ï the 'f'onfmterllity of 
St. Guriy " has issued numerous manuals and religious works in the various Tabr, 
Finn, and U grian dialects. The ecclesiastical academy, dat.ing from 184G, now 
contains the lihrary of the 
olo\'ki convent, with some unique docu;nents for tbe 


· University of Kazan (IRiS' : -Professors, 87; students, ói2; librarr. is,OO:! volumeli, 12,00n 
pamphkts, 800 manuscriptq; hudgct, :!33,000 roubles. 
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history of the Russian sects. Kazan is abu all import.ant trading place, standing 
fit the intersection of the gre:lt routes from Siberia, the Cdspian, and the Baltic. 
Ahout half the population is occupied "" ith trade find manufactures, tbe chief 
industries being Russian Icat.ber, lincn:.;, tallow, candles, tanning, distilling, with 
about a hundred factories, employing (18ì5) 3,ìOO hands, and pJ'Oducing goods to 
the mine of J:
,.jUU,O()O. 
Of EO/Ja/', 1 hc uld capital of tbe Y ulga Bulgarians, notLing remains except a 
small .ilIage aud the ruins caused by Tamcrlane in 13Ðl, covering a considerable 


Fig. 213.-KAZAN; THE KREML. 
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space to the south. Amongst them are the remainR of tLe walls and moat, of the 
citadel, minarets, palace!!, all in the Arab style, and dating chiefly from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Here the peasantry often pick up pottcr
, coins, and 
jcwellery, and a few mendicant. pilgrims may occasionally LC' m[ t wandering 
amidst tbe Leaps of rubbish, or prostrate at the tomLs of their I;aiuts. 
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In tbe snowy wastes of the Kama basin, towns and villages, all originally old 
foJ"tresses, trading and mining stations, occur at rare intervals. GI/{'/'(/in, the 
earliest of these colonies, occupies a vital position on fi bead-stream of tbe Kama, at 
::. point wh
re navigation eeJses, find where begill the portagEs towards the 
Petchor.!. Solik(llll.
k, on the Kmna, below its great northern affiuents, has recently 
acquired importance from its salt works, although these are less producti,'e than 


Fig. 2l-1.-PASSES OF THE MIDDLE URALS. 
Beale 1 : 855,000. 
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steam navigation of tbe Kama.- Perm, a little below the junction of the navigable 
Cbusovaya, was a mere hamlet when some copper works were founded here in 
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I7:!1. Thanks to its convenient situation, it has since then advanced rapidly, and 
is now the terminus of the railway upened across the Urals in I87!), and traver!<ing 
some of the mineral di,;tricts in the r ral, Yolga, and Ob basins. In ISG3 a 
cannun foundry was e:"bblished in the neighbouring town of JIuforilillsky, and 
copper mines ha,-e here been worked for over a hundred years, the produce of 
which is sent to the Ekaterinenburg mint. Yet the rich coal-fields of the rpper 
Kama basin, in !'ome places -10 feet thick, are still neglected, altbough the English 
coal imported for tIlt' Pt:'rm ar"enal costs ,f.j per ton. 
The old fortre"s uf lí/ll/!I/I/", raised against the Dhsh1..irs, on a tributary of 
the Chu"uvaya, "outh-east of Perm, has aho acquired a certain n.anufacturing 
importance for the mining districts, which it supplies with boots and I:'hueB and 
hardware. At Sarrrpül, its rival in the boot trade, and one of the ('hief places on 
the Kama, there are some extensiw boat-building )"ards, besides machinery and 
small-arms factories. The Government small-arms establishment at ljorsk also 
employs several thou!'and hands. 
A large portion of Perm belonged formerly to the Strogonov family, originally 
from Xo\-gorud, who m the seventeenth century had a domain h;; large as Bohemia, 
with I20,lIOO serf,;, mostly descended of Kovgorod settlers. 
The largest tributary of the Kama is the Bielaya, or "',hite" River, which 
traverses nearly the whole of the government of '('fa, the richest mineral region on 
the west side of the '(' rals. Slatoü.sf, or the" Golden Mouth" (Zoloto- L st), lying 
at an elevation of 1,:300 feet abo\'e sea-lewl in a pleasant HIley watered by the 
Aï, a tributar
" of the Ufa, has also a large manufacture of 8111all arms, guns, and 
rifles, besides several metallurgic works supplied by tbe neighbouring iron and 
coal mines. 
Iiners and workmen from Solingen and Klingenthal h:l\-e here 
founded a numerous German colony. rfa, at the junction of the '('fa and Bielaya, 
formerly a Hashkir ,illage, is now a flourishing town, doin
 a large trade with the 
surrounding mineral districts, and e,",pecially witJ) Blrrgol"fw/u'/Iel/.sk, near which 
are some c0pper mines yielding annually about 25,000 ton!' of ore. efa, the 
capital of a province with more Mu,.lem than Christian inhabitants, is the seat of 
the Chief )[ufti of the Russian )Iohannncdan!'. 8fl'l'/ital/wk, lying to the south 
of efa on a head-,.tream of the Bielaya, is an importallt salt and mineral depôt, and 
]lell::elills!.:, on a small southern afHuent of the Kama, has a large fair, at which 
the yearly sales haw awraged about .;E
OO,OOO since I
G4. 
íiatka, capital of tbe government of like name, is one of the olde.-t places in 
the Kama basin, having been fOllnded in llHI by Xo\'gorod colunifSts on an 
eminence overlooking the junction of the Yiatka and Khlino,-itza River,;. For 
nearly three centuries it maintained it;;: republican independence, and the houses 
built for defensive purposes are still so disposed as to form a continuo\ls outer 
circuit. The neighbouring town of S/oborlskuï bas numerous distilleries and 
tanTleries, and prepares fur cloaks amI 
lo\'es. hundreds of thousands of which 
articles are forwarded to Archangel and :Xijni-Xovgorod. 
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LOWER V OLGA D.\SIX. 


(GOYERS\lESTS OF PEXZA, 
L\IHIllSK. 8.UHRA, SARA-TOV, AXD ASTRAKHA:f.) 


THIS region is not so densely peopled as that of the Kama, nor is there here 
such a chaos of Slav, Finnish, Tatar, and other nationalities as in tbe north. 
CllU,'ashes, JIord,'inians, and Tatars are the onl)' non-Slav peoples south of Kazan 
and Chistopol as far as the confluence of the Great Ir-giz in bamara. But here 
begin tbe German '\ettlement,.:, occupying a space of R,OOO square miles on both 
sides of the main stream. The appeal made in 1; ü:3 by Catherine II. to Western 
colonists to settle bere, as a barrier against tbe nomad populations of the Lower 
Volga, was éhiefly responded to, besides the ðlavs, by tbe Germans and Swi,.:s, and 
the few French and Swede settlers ha'"e long been absorbed by the other immi- 
grants. Although less highly favoured than the German colunie<! of X e\\" Ru"sia, 
those of the Y olga are more flourishing, thanks to the aduption of the Russian 
principle of holding their lands in common. The hundred and two original settle- 
ments have greatly increased in numbers, and the Germ:ms are now spread all o"er 
the country, where they preserve intact their nationality, and still speak their motber 
tongue. Tbey have recently founded higher schools in order to insure to their 
children the privileges granted to the mil it try chsses, who are better educ:tted and 
familiar witb Russian. The Germans in Saratov and Samara llUmher probably 
over 300,000, and are increasing rapidly by the natural excess of the birth rate u,'er 
the mortality. The tracts between the German settlements are occupicd chiefly 
by Little Russians, who, like the Ukranian Chumaks, are largely engaged in the 
salt trade. 


THE KAU[{"KS AXD KmGHlz. 


SorTH [IUd east of the great bend of the Volga at Tzaritzìn tbe Russians are 
found only on the river hanks, the bare steppes on bULh sides being still held by 
Homad pupulations. The nature of the soil, which is totally untit for tillage, 
sufficiently accounts fur this circumstance. E,-en the Russian officials in ch'lrge 
of the nat-Ïves are obliged to shift their quarters with the wandering nomad 
encampments. The Kalmuks (K!Jlmîki, called also Eliûts and Oïrats), who are 
the southernmost of thesE: nomad peoples, occupy a tract of about 48,000 Hquare 
miles between the Yolga and the Kuma, in the saline depression formerly flooded 
by the waters of the C,lspian. They also roam O\-er the steppes along the left 
bank of the Don, and :sume of their tribes pitch their tents near the Kirghi7., ('8"t 
of the Akhtûba. )[ilitary service and migration to the towns have cau8t'd some 
rerIuction in their number", but these barren or gra
sy steppes "t.ill support about 
120,000 of them, so far, at least, as the estimates can be relied upon. Few li,"e to 
a great age, mortality is enormous amongst the children, anrI the men are said to 
exceed the women hy one-fourth.- 
The Kalmuks, a hranch of the )Iongolian race, with pel'hap" all admixture uf 
· Kalrnuks in Eurupean U\li!
ia (1879): ü8,329 men; ã1,2G7 (P) women; total 119,966 (1'). 
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some Tûrki hibes, are recent arrivals in Europe. They maùc their appearance 
west of the Emha first in 1G30, and in 1630 the Llllk of tlle immigrants remm-cd 


Fig. 21õ.-RACE8 OF THE LO\\Elt ,"OLGA. 
Bcale 1 : 4,000,000. 
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their fifty thousand tents to the we;;tern ",h0res of the Ca"pian. 
\t first they müde 
constant inroads into Ea;;t. Rus
ia with the return of ewry spring, wasting the 
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land, burning the villages, and carrying off the inhaùibnts into bIen'ery. But 
within a single generation they were not only curbed, but e\'en compelled to accept 
the sovereignty of the C.lar, although still maintaining t.llt,ir relations with their 
Asiatic brethren, even as far east. as Tibet. Eut the oppres:>i,"e interfcrence of the 
Russian Government rendering exist:mce intolerable to the free eLildloen of the 
steppe, they resohed to return to th
ir ancestral homes on the shores of Lake 
Balkash, at t.he foot of the 
\ltai mnge, now traditiomlly grown into a land of 
wonders. N early the whole nation, variou.;ly estimated at from 120,000 to 
300,000, set out during th
 winter of lï70-1, with their herds, crossing' the ice- 
bound Yolga, Yayik, and Emb:\o The long line of march lasted for weeks, and 
the rear-guard had not time to escape hefore the ice broke up on the Yolga. The 
Kirghiz and Coss:1eks, also, grouped in masses on their flank. succeeded in breaking 
the line at sever.ll points. Some few thousands are said to ha,oe reached their destina- 
tion, but the great majority were forced to retrace their steps. After this attempted 
exodus the hand of the CZ_Lr was f...It more keenly tban ever, and many thousands, 
converted willingly or not, were retw)\'cd to the colony of Stanopal, between Sim- 
bin,k and Samara, and then enrolled amongst the Cossacks of the L rals. The 
territory of those who, in spite of thems
hes, had remained Russian suhjects, was 
henceforth circumscribed by the Volga, Caspian, Kuma, amI Don. In 1839 the 
Russian peasantry were forbidden to settle within tbese limits, but mixed colonies 
subsequently founded in the steppe have become central points, and, so to say, so 
many Russian islets in the midst of the Asiat.ic populations. Later on began the 
parcelling of the Ian 1 amongst. "friends," but in very uneqll'tl allotments, so 
as to create opposing interests and weaken the collective power of the nomads. 
Chiefs raised to the rank of nohilit.y received from 5-10 to 4,000 acres, while simple 
members of the tribe got only a share in lots of SO acres, one-tenth of the whole 
territory, estimated at about 
O,OOO,OOO acres, thus becoming private property. 
The Kalmuks of tlle Don are obliged to serve with tbe Coss:lcks, but do not form 
special regimcnts. Their chief occupation in tbe army is to look after the berds 
and horses. 
There are a few Kalmuk nobles who ha\ e built themselves pabees, and get 
their children edue,Lted hy foreign teachers, but the bulk of the people have kept 
apart, neitber adopting the language of the Ru
sia])s nor their dress and customs. 
High cheek bones, small eyes, flat noses, and a sallow complexion testify to the 
purity of the )Iongol blood. Xo squeamishnl!ss is e,,-hibite!l as regards food; and 
although mutton is preferred, a proverb says that" Even )Iay-bugs are game in the 
steppe." In his treatment of tbe fair sex the Kalmuk is more chivalrous than his 
)Iohammedlln neighbour-at least in public; }-Jut his ancient love of liberty and 
independence now survives only in proverbs, as, "The cypress brooks, but bends 
not; and the bmve man dies, hut yields not." 
The Kalmuks are still Buddhists. P:wodas are met here and there in their 
I:> 
territory, and the incessant drone of the inevitable" prayer-mill" on tbe "side- 
board" of every dwelling resemhles the mumbling of a devout worshipper. .At 
the same time the Russian Government, has taken care to prevent all religions 
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enthusiasm incompatible with their allegiance to the Czar, who, by confirming the 
appointment of the Great Lama, becomes himself the real vicar of Buddha on earth. 
On the other hand, their manncr of life separates the nom:ld TIuddhists from 
the settled Christians l)y a broad l)arrier, which it will take long to remove. 
Far more numerous are the Kirghiz, although the bulk of the nation is 
still in Asia. Those living in Europe between the Yolga and L ral Ri "ers form, 
so to :my, merely the extreme .an of their tribes, constituting a simple division 
of the Kichik-dyÙ.s, or "I,ittle Horde," and sometimes known as the Bukeyey- 
skaya tribe, from Sultan Bukey, who received permission in 18tH to occupy the 
sandy plains of Rin after their abandonment by the Kalmuks. In 18ï0 thcir 
numbers were variously estimated at from 163,000 to 1bG,OOO. 
The Kirghiz are of Tatar stock, and although still )Iuhammedans, the 
process of " Russification " has already begun to make itself felt at se\"efal points. 
Too numerous for their relatively limited territory, thousands of them ha\'e 
become agriculturist<>, at least for a part of the year, while others seek employment 
amongst the Russians as shepherds, harvest-men, or gold washers. Thus removed 
from their tents, they soon learn Russian, e\ en adopt the dress of their masters, 
and allow their children to be brought up with them. On the other hand, the 
r ral Cossacks (Bashkirs) readily adopt the ways of the Kirghiz, and it often 
becomes difficult to say to which race the nomads belong. Cossacks are frequently 
met dressed like Kirghiz, and speaking Tù.rki better than Russian. 


Towxs OF THE Lo" FR Y OLGA. 


LARGE tOWlls, nearly all of recent date, and destined, some of them, sooner or 
later to become important European centres, have sprung up along the banks 
of the Lower Y olga. Silllbir.
k, the northernmost, and probably the Simbir of 
the Tatar annals, is now the capital of a government. It occupies a remarkable 
position at a point owrlooking the Volga and tlle Sviyaga, which here flow for 
about 2.:í0 miles parallel, but in opposite directions. At Simbirsk tbe level of 
the Sviyaga is ahout 1--10 feet higher tban that of the Yolga, and nothing would 
be easier than to precipitate it in a series of rapids across the inten'ening 
pliocene deposits to the lower stream. The fortress of Simbirsk arrested, in 
16;0, the victorious advance of Stephen Razin at the head of the rewlted peasantry 
and Don Cossacks. Simbirsk is the birthplace of Karamzin. 
Samara, also a provincial capital, i.. conveniently situated at the extremity 
of the great" loop" of the Y olga, at the junction of the important river Samara, 
and at the natural converging point of the great highways. "Yhile most of the 
other tOWllS lie on the left, Samara has been attracted to the right bank of the 
main stream by the advantages offered by this confluence. It is a half-finished 
place, consisting mainly of wooden houses, with \"ast W3<>te spaces on either side 
of its dusty thoroughfares. )[ention occurs of Samara for the first time at the 
end of the sixteenth century, but during the following century it po
sessed great 
strategic importance as a llussian bul\\ark against the steppe nomads. At 
Ii.j. 
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. 
present it is mainly a commercial town, doing a large and increasing trade in 
corn, tobacco, tallow, soap, and leather. The St. Petersburg-Orenburg railway, 
which will eventually be continued to the heart of Asia, pa8ses through Samara 
and up the Samara valley to Rusuluk. 
Serg;!/ec81
, to the north-east of 
amara, is well kno\\ II on account of its cold 
sulphur springs; and there, as well as in other towns of this region, the Kalmuk 
method of curing diseases by the use of fermented marc'.:'! milk, or kl/lJlís, is 
successfully bljing practised, 
Si:::ran, on the Volga, has risen into importance since the cumpletion of the 
magnificent railway viaduct, 1,583 yards in length, which there spans the rin:r; 


:Fig. 216.-SIMRIIt!'K. 
Scale 1 : 70,000. 
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and whilst KlllYlhlisk and Volsk, below it, are mainly dependent upon the export 
of the agricultural produce of their environs. this rising town possesses an 
additional source of wealth in its productive ozokerite mines. 
Sarrdof', capital of a government and with a population of nearly 100,000, is 
the largest place in the Lower Volga basin. "(" nless it be the Sari-taû of the 
Tatar annals, it dates only from the end of the sixteenth century, and even 
then did not occupy its present site, but lay about G miles farther up, and on the 
left bank, at the junction of the little river Saratovka. Its political function 
was to curb the nomads and Cossack" brigands," but it fell a prey itself to the 
bands of Razin, Nekrasov, and Pugachov. Although enclo:>ed by an amphi- 
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theatre of hills, it is one of the least picture5que plJ.ce;; on the Volga, with tbe 
vulgar air of most trading and indu
trial to\Vns. The tonnage of its ri, er 
traffic, about 1-1--1,000 tons in 
1 "6':;, bas grcatly increased 
since it bas been brought into 
direct railway communication 
with )Ioscow and St. Peters- 
burg. It is a great mart 
for tbe surrounding German 
colonies, and bas worksbops of 
all sorts, witbout being dis- 
tinguished by any special 
manufacture. The project of 
making it a Lni,'ersity town 
bas long been discussed. 
Farther down are Iíallllshill, 
Duborka, and T:aril=ln, all on 
the right bank. Dubo"\"ka for- 
merlyenjoyed greatconunercial 
prosperit.y. ov:-ing to its vicinity 
to the Don, wbicb bere comes 
within 31ì miles of the Yolga. 
But its river traffic, amount- 
ing in 1860 to about 100,000 
tons, and valued at .t--100,000, 
bas almost entirely ceased since 
the Yolga and Dûn railway 
ha
 had it;; terminus removed 
to Tzaritzî.n. Sear this place 
was founded, in 176,";, tbe Ger- 
man colony of Sarl'pta, consist- 
ing of )Io1'ayian Brethren. to 
whom exc!'ptional privileges 
were granted. 
urrounded by 
gardens. orchards, and well. 
watcred fields. Sarepta is a real 
oasis in t he wilderness. Its 
chief industries are tbe prepa- 
ration of mustard and toòacco. 
To the east of Tzaritzîn, on a lateral branch of the Volga known as Akhtûba, 
rises the modern town of T:aror, probably on the site of tbe famous Mongol capital 
of Sarai. 1m-aged by Tamerlane, and finally destroyed in 14tiü by a voivod of 
Muscovy. Tzaro\"' and Vladimirorka export the salt of tbe steppes; and tbe latter 
was the farthest point reacheJ by the plague in 1878. 


Fig. 217.-0LD Cm:R!\E OF THE VOLOA BELOW TZARlTzîx. 
Scale 1 : 2,140,000. 
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fl'((klj(ln, capit.al of the vast government of the Caspian :steppes, does not 
take the position to which it. might seem tv be entitled as the outport of a basin 
tluee times the size of Fmllce, and containing a population of a'Jout ,;0,000,000. 
In some resp
cts it is even a dJc.1yeLl phce. FlIrmerly it enjoyed a monopoly ot' 
the Rus
ian trade with the regions be
'ond the Caspian; hut now the overland 
routes throu3h Or
nbarg on the north, aul Tiflis on the south, are preferred 
to the sea ruute. The dangerous bars of the Volga delta are more amI more 
avoided by international trade, and on the completion of the railway from Oren- 
'burg to the cities of Turkestan, the Ca
pian trade of .Astr,lkhan will doubtle,,:s cease 
alt03ether, unless Danilov's projected canal be constructed. E,-en un the Caspian 
Ai-trakLan is no 10ngCl' the chief 
port., being already outstripped 
I.)" Baku. The active ri,'er navi- 
gation also bel-ween RiLinsk, 
Y arosla v, Xijni, anù Samtov 
gradually diminishes below the 
last-named pbce, while below 
.Astrakhan it i;; quite insigni- 
ficant. 
A;;trakhan stood formed,' on 
" :seven hills," or rather on seven 
of the so-calleel hÙ!lI'I, or natural 
IllOUlHls, de:serihed far ther back. 
But according as the ground on 
the b:mks of the river became 
firmer, most of the hous'!s were 
Imilt on the water side, ",here 
they are now commanded h
' the 
kreml, the cathedral, l}alace, 
mona:stery, and harraek
. It was 
from one of the"e that the :\ldropolitan was thrown when the plaee \Y:IS taken by 
Stephen Razin. The minarets of the mo:>ques mingling with the domes and gilded 
cupolas of the {'hurches, and the ean'lls crowded with craft, impart to the city 
a more varied and animJted pppearance than is usual in Russi<
.. towns. 
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Sale 1 : ; ,700,OCO 
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THE KORTHER:-i SrErPES. - LRAL n.\8IX. 


(GO'"ER"'11 NT OF Olll.Xnnw-AR\lY OF THE URAL.) 


TIlE commercial centre of the two rivers {
zen, hetween the Yolga and the 
L ral, is l,{oro- U;;ellsk, surrounded by tobacco plantations. But the great market. 
of East Ru
,.,ia, and tbe fortunate rival of Astrakhan, is Úrenburg, at the junction 
of the "["ral and Sakmara. It dates only from IÎ-1
, althougb in 1.3.') tbc 
Ru,.sians had raised a fortress of this name at the confluence of the "["ral and Ora, 
in order to command the Kirghiz and Bashkirs. But the foundation of this 
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place having l.rought on a war with the natÏ\ es, the Govermnent thought well to 
remove the site of the citadel first l:!O, il1Hl tben 45 miles f;ntber we"t, wbile 
retaining the name of Orenburg, although this term had now become meaningle"s. 
The fortress, built on the right bank of the "[' ral, has lost its Rtrategic importance 
since the Ru:s"ian frontier has been advanced to tbe Central .\siatic ranges beyond 
Turkestan. But Orenburg has become all tbe more important commercially. 
Since 182G OWl' 10,000 ('amels have been emplo
'ed in its caravan trade with 
Tasbkent aud other Turke"tan towlli-1, and here is the present terminus of the 
European railway system, which the" Great Central Asiatic" is destined 1'0011 to 
continue ellstwards. Meantime one of its chief sources of wealth is salt, the 
Iletzkaya Zashtchita mines, -10 miles farther south, yielding on an average '.!O,ooO 
tons yearly. Here the deposits are estimated at over 1,:WO millions of ton.. 
altogetber, sufficient to supply all Russia for an indefinite number of years. 
rmlsl.., at the sharp angle of the "['ral where it turn,; due south, is the clJief 
town of the "['1'31 C()
sacks, wbose territory stretches far east of tbe river into 
Asia. Although on the right bank of the "['"ral, this town is considererl as 
belonging administrati, ely to Asia, and is also distinguished f!'Om the other 
towns of European Russia by the customs of its inhabitants amI its traditions of 
military régime. Tbe chief occupations of the surrounding Cos"acks are fi,;hin
 
and hor8e- breeding. 
The '["ral Co,;sacks came from Great Russia by following the course of the 
Yolga. After the fall of the Kazan and Á\Arakhan Tatar kingdom", the Lower 
Yolga became the l'I111yiIJg-place for men of diver,;e races, but mn,.tl
 Ru,,!'Ì1l1ls, 
who called themselves "freemen," but whom the )luscovite Go\"ernment desig-- 
nated by the name of "Cossack brigands." They were gradually driven from 
the banks of the Y olga, and while some ascended the stream northwards, e,.,caping' 
by the Kama valley to Asia, others embarked on tbe Caspian and landed at the 
delta of tbe Yayik. In 15f(O they destroyed the Xogai town of Saraichik, and 
higher up the Yayik founded their town of Yayitzk, the ruins of which Palll1s 
visited in 17G!). Although recognising no masters, they ne\-erthell's" made war 
in tbe name of tbe Czar, and often overthrew, his enemies. Forerunners of the 
present Rus!'ians, they even held tbe town of Khiva for a few days. For tbe 
purpose of curbing these restle:;s Cossacks the :lluscovite Government founded, 
near the ebief moutb of the Yayik, the town of Lst-Yayitzk, which soon after 
took the nmlle of Gur.rev, and helped materially to reduce the f'os>.aek, to sub- 
mission. The" freemen" made the acquaintance of the rod and the knout: they 
\\ ere forbidden to weur beards, and taught to cro"s themsehes in the orthodo.... 
fa!'hion. Hence they were amongst the fir,;t to rally round Pllgachov, the" fal,;p 
Czar" Peter IlL, who allowed them" cross and beard, rivers anel pastures, money 
and food, powder and shot, and freedom for ever." Rut when thpy w('rc vanqui,.llCd 
tbeir wry nflme perisbed, and on the site of Yayit7k stun(ls the l-I'ah<k of 0111' 
days. Their loruV, or commune, was abolished, and they reeein.a from tbe Czar 
a "ice-ataman. since 18:j:3 no longer chosen by tbe people. In 1
ï4 compul,;ory 
military servicp was introduced, and aU malcontl.nts banished to Siberia. 



CITAPTER X. 


BASIS" OF THE DmL-SEA OF AZOV. 


((jOV."R:OIF.XT; OF VORONE.J A'ID !{HARKov.-TERRl.TOIlY OF THE DON CO
8ACJ.;S.) 


, l,1 _ I HE lands draining to the Sea of Azov form no sharply defined 
i . 
 11 
..' region, with bold natural frontiers and distinct populations. The 
I ' ' 
 
' I
 ' .: I sources of the Don and it.s head-streams intermingle with those of 

 the Volga and Dnieper-some, like the Medveditza, flowing even 

- 
for BOme distance parallel with the Volga. As in the Dnieper and 
Dniester valleys, the .. black lands" and hare steppes here also fullow each 
other successi,-ely as we proceed southwards, while the population naturally 
diminishes in density in the same direction. The land is occupied in the north 
and east by the Great Rus"ians, wcstwar(} by the Little Russians, in the south 
and in Xew Russia by colonies of e,'cry race and tongue, rendering thi" reg-ion a 
sort of common territory, where all the peoplcs of the empire except the Finns 
are rt'prest'nted. Owing to tlw great extent of the steppes, the population is some- 
what less dense than in the Dnieper basin and ("entral Russia, but it is yearly 
and rapidly increasing. 
The various eocene, chalk, and Devonian v)rmations of Central Russia are 
continued in the Don basin, as the granite zone forming the hed of the Rug 
and Dnieper is similarly prolonged south-eastwards to the neighbourhood of 
the f'ea of Azo", But here are aho vast. coal measures, offering exceptionul 
advantages which cannot fail to attract large populations towards the banks of 
the Donctz. 
The Don, the root of which is probably contained in its Greek name Tanaïs, is 
one of the great European rivers, if not in the volume of its waters, at least in the 
length of its course, with its windings some 1,:13-3 miles altogether. Rising in a 
lakelet in the 
owrnment of Tub, it flows first southwards to its junction with 
the nearly parallel Y oronej, beyond which point it trends to the south-ea"t, and 
eYen eastwards, as if intending to reach the Volga. After being enlarged hy the 
1\:11opor and )Ied,'editza, it arrives within 4.j miles of that river, ahuve which it 
has a mean elevation of 138 feet. Its hanks, like those of the Volga, prescnt the 
normal appearance, the right being raised and steep, while the left hus already 
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1.eell leyelìed, hy the action of tbe water. Thus the Don flows, as it were, on a 
sort of terrace resembling a stair step, the right or western cliffs seemino-h- 

 o. 
diverting it to the Lower Yolga bed, .xeYertheles
, before reaching that rin'r, it 
makes a sbarp he
ld first southwards, then south.we,;twards to thp Sea of 
\.zúv, 
From the commel'cial stand-point it really continues t.he course of the Yolga. 
Flowing to a sea which, through the Straits of Yeni-Kaleh, the Dosphorus, D.uda- 
nelles, and Gibraltar, communicates with the ocean, it has the immen:sc advantage 
oyer the Volga of not losing itself in a land-locked basin. lIenee most of the 


Fig. 219.-Uul HUlls.: TUA'II"A1 FROM 'HI! Do
 Too THE ,"uLGA. 
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goods brought down tbe Volga are landed at the bend nearest the Don, and for- 
warded to that river. "
hen besieging Astrakhan the Sultan Selim II. had 
already endeayoured t.o ('ut a canal between the two rivers, in order to transport 
his supplies t.o the Caspian. Peter the Great resumed the works, but the under- 
taking was abandoned, and until the middle of the present century the portage 
was crossed onlY by beasts of burden and wao-O'ons. But since 18Gl the ri,-ers 
. J 00 
have been connected by rail. 
The irregularity of its flow ha" hitherto been the chief obstacle in the way of 
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connecting the Don by canal with the Volga. The a\'erage volume of water is 
doubtless sufficient to feed a canal, for TIelelubski estimates it at 1),6,)0 cubic feet 
per second; but the quantity varies greatly with the floods and dry seasons. Free 
from ice for about two hundred and forty days at its easternmost bend, the Don is 
sometimes so low and blocked with shoals that navigation becomes difficult even for 
flat- bottomed boats. During the two floods, at the melting of the ice in spring and in 
the summer rains, its lower course rises 1
 to 20 feet above its normallewl, over- 
flowing its banks in several places for a distance of 18 miles. nut in its irregularity 


Fig. 220.-I
TH'IIlB RETWEE
 TilE Dos AND YOLGA. 
Scale 1 : 940,OOJ. 
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its flow resembles that of a mountain torrent. Some of its afHuents also almost run 
dry in summer. In fact, the valleys and orrag.
, or water-courses, of South Russia are 
precisely of the same character as the wadies of certain arid lands in Asia and Africa, 
the streams of the ovrags being classed as " dry" and" wet," while even the latter 
are mostly mere rivulets, finding their way with difficulty across the argillaceous 
soil. 
 evertheless the wells sunk 1GO to 2GO feet deep yield everywhere an abun- 
dance of good water. 
The most important, although not the most extensive, coal-fields of Russia cover 
an area of about 10,000 square milcs, chiefly in the southern part of the Donetz 



'basin. Since 18li5 nearly 6;J0 beds have here been found, mostly near the surface, 
the seams yarying in thickness from 1 foot to 2-1 feet, and containing every 
description of combustible material, from the anthracite to the richest bituminous 
coal. The ravines here furrowing the land facilitate the study of the strata and 
the extraction of the mineral. Yet these valuable deposits were long neglected, 
and eyen during the Crimean war the Russians, depri,-ed of their English 
supplies, were stilI without the necess:lr)T apparatus to avail themseh-es of the!<e 
treasures. Even the iron ores, 
which hpre also abound, were Fig. 2:!1.-OYRAG
, OR DRIED "-ATER-COUR5E8, IN THE DON 
Y ALLEr. 
little utilised till that event, 
since when the extraction both 
of coal aud iron has gone on 
continually increasing in the 
Donetz basin. In 1839 the 
yield scarcely exceeded 14,OUO 
tons, whereas the output of 
the Grushovka mines alone 
now amounts to 210,000 tons, 
and the total yield of the 
coal-pits exceeded (j7;2,OOO 
tons in 1872. Tbe coal is now 
used by thf' local railways aUfI 
the steamers of the Don, Sea 
of Azov, and Euxine. 


ALRE-\DY reduced in extent 
by the terrestrial revolutions 
which separated it frôm the 
Caspian, tbe Sea of Azov has 
been further diminished in 
historic times, although far 
less than might be supposed 
from the local traditions. No 
doubt Herodotus gives the 
Palus )Iæotis an equal area to that of the Euxine. But as soon us the Gree],s 
had visited and founded settlements on this inland sea they discovered how 
limited it was compared with the open sea. K evertheless fifteen hundred years ago 
it was certainly somewhat larger and deeper than at pre;:ent, the alluvia of the Don 
having gradually nurrowed its b3sin and raised its bed. Its outline also hus been 
completely changed, Strabo's description no longer answering to the actual form of 
its shores. 
The town of Tana:s, fO!lnded by the Greeks at the very mouth of the Don, and 
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which at. the time of Ptolemy was already at some di
tance from the coast, has 
ceased to exist. But the architectural remains and inscriptions discm-ered l,y 
Leont.iyev betwepn Hininka and the village of Kedvigovka sbow that its site was 
about 6 miles from the old mouth of the Great Don, since changed to a dry bed 
(moriri.ll DOl/cf;;,). The course of the main stream has been deflected southwards, 
nnd here is the town of Azov, for a time the successor of TanaÏs in strategic and 
commercial importance. But where the flow is most abundant, there also the 
alluvium encroaches most rapidly, and tbe delta would increase e,'en at a still 
more accelerated rate but for the fierce east and north-east gales prevailing for a 
great part of the year. The sedimentary matter brought down, in the proportion 
of about 1 to 1,:WO of fluid, amounts altogether to 230,16U,OUO cubic feet, causing 
a mean annual ad \"ance of nearly 22 feet. 
The Gulf of Taganrog, about RO milcs long, and forming thp north-east 
extremity of the spa, may, on the whole, be regarded as a simple continuation of the 
Don, as reg'J.rds botL the charac- 
ter of its water, it.s current, and 
the windings of its navigable 
channeL This gulf, with a mean 
depth of from 10 to 12, and 
nowhere exceeding 2--1- feet, scems 
t.o ha,'c diminished by nearly 2 
feet since the first charts, dating 
from the time of Pet.er the Gre'tt. 
nut a comparison of tbe 
OlIlHl- 
ings tJken at various times is 
somewhat difficult., as the exact 
spots whcre they were bken and 
tLe kind of feet emp]oycd are 
somf'what doubtful. not to men- 
tion the state of t.he wcather, and 
especially thc direction of the wiIHh during the operations. rnder the influence 
of the winds the level of tLe ,.;ea may he tcmporarily raised or lowered at variouF 
points a8 much a
 ]0, or even 11) or 17 feet.. 
The mean (kpth of the wLole sea is about 32 feet, \\'hich, for an area of 1-1,'217 
square miles, would give an appro\":imate volume of 13,000 billion cubic feet, or 
about four times that of Lake Gene\"a. The lIed, comp'Jsed, like the surrounding 
steppes, of argillaceous sand", unbroken anywhere by a single rock, is cm-ered, at till 
extremely low rate of progress, with fre
h strata, in which organic remains are 
mingled with tbe sandy detritus of the shores. If a portion of the sedimentary 
matter brought down by the Don were not carricd out to the Euxinc, the inner sca 
would be tilled up in the spitce of 5G,.jOU years. 
Characteristic of its shores are the so-called k08i, narrow tongues of land 
projecting in yarious directions in the form of cnrved horns into the sea, and 
composcd of shifting s:lllds and fos
il shdls ground to dust. The north coast 
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Fig. 222.-THE DOl'ETZ COAL 1IIEA!lUREB. 

CIlle 1 : 6,150,000. 
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especially is broken by five of these singular he:ldhndc, all regularly inclined 
towards th"" south-west, all furnish cd on tbeir west side with little lateral 
barbs, and all uniformly increasing in size from east to west. "
ith one 
exception, caw"ed hy the disturbing effects of a neighbouring stream, the 
kosi of the ncrth coast are also much more abrupt on their east than on their 
west side!', which are bordered 1))' extclJ,si\'e shallows. The ehang<,s of relid 
ha,'e been most rapid in the neighl,oUl'hood of thc"e promontories. around 
which is df'positcd the sedimentary matter held in suspension in the current. 
All these furmations ha, e been lengthened, and the neighbouring bed of the sea 
raised se,-eral inches, and even as much as 3 feet, since the beginning of the 


Fig. 223.-THE DON DELTA. 
Bcale 1 : 396,000. 
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century. Thus the filling-in process is continued to an appreciahle extent from 
century to century, but still su slowly that, as Aristotle himself remarked, "all the 
inhahitanh will, perhap
, bave disappeared before the change is completed." 
The ,-olmne brought dcwn 11Y the Don is greatly in excess of the quantity lo..,t 
by evaporation. IIcnce the whole sea may be regarded as a continuation of the 
river, and the latter as an affluent of the :Euxine. A strong current sets towards 
the 
trait of Kertch, or 1 eni-Kaleh, often greatly impeding navigation, and in the 
quality of its waters this gulf partakes of the character buth of a river and a sea. 
In the Taganr()g inlet it is so sweet that yessels are supplied from this murce, and 
along tbe west coast it is drunk by the neighbouring herds; but in tbe centre the 
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water is saIt, though to a less extent than the Euxine.'" On the west side-that is, 
between the steppe plateau and the Crimea-there stretch the \"ast marsh lands of 
the f'ivash, whose waters evaporate under the action of the sun and winds, and 
which in summer and autumn really deserves its name of "Putrid Sea." neeei\'inO" 
. ., 
little fresh water except from the rains, these stagnant waters are far more saline 
than the Spa of Azov, and some of tbe pools, wbicb dry up in summer, deposit 


Fig. 224.-KERTCH A:<Ð ì\rOO;T 
ItTIIIIIÐATE8. 
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incrustations of salt on their beds. Tbe Rivash is navigable for Rat-bottomed boats 
only in its upper course, and in this respect has undergone no change since the 
time of Strabo. The shifting winds are com.tantly c1Hlllging the form of the tarns, 
filling up some, emptying others, while the new railway embankment, traversing 
this unsettled region, serves as a stay for numerous accumulations, where there ha\"e 
been established some extremely producti\"e salin(.s, yielding about ()fie. half of aU 


· Specific gravity of 
ea of Azov, 1'0097. 
" "Euxinc, 1'0136.) (Gæbel). 
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the salt consumeù in tbe empire. AcC'ording to tbe ùemand the Government 
extracts from 100,000 to .100,000 tons yearly from the district.. 
Tbc SiHl>sb, whose contours are in other respects so irregular, i8 separated from 
tbe 
ea flf 
\zuv ll)' a remarklùly regular strip of land, mImed after the little port 
of .Arabat, at its suutllern extremity. About ïO miles long, and ,-arying in breadtb 
frum 1,800 to 0,1-00 yards, thi8 singular formation is composed :llmost entirely of 
sand, and, especially in tlH' north, of argillaceous masses and calcareous rocks, which 


Fig. 225.-
rHAIT OF Y>,xI-KALEH. 
Scale 1 : 5fO,OOO. 
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ban sen-ed as supports for tbe sandy embankments disposed by the winds and 
currents along their line from shore to shore. The only break is at the nortbern 
extremity, where the" Putrid SEa" communicates at present through the Strait of 
Genichesk with the Sea of Azov. Even this opening is \\idened or narrow('d with 
the direction of the \\ inds and the quantity of s'md lJrought with the current, eithcr 


· Yi
ld of the Crimean salines :-18i3, 386,i41 tons; 18i4, 242,228 tons; 18i5, 91,8i8 tons; ISir., 
1%,03i tOllS. 



from the 
ivach or the Sèa of Azov. In 18CO this channel was only 4.jO 
feet wide, although Strabo speaks of a broad pass:\ge, so th
t the formation must 
have been modified since his time. 
The Strait of Yeni-Kaleh, connecting the Sea of Azov with the Euxine, has a 
mean depth of only 14 feet, and as the water deepens rapidly on the south side, it 
m:1Y be regarded as a sort of bar at the mouth of the Don. The bed of the Euxine 
sinks very uniformly as far as the 
trough, 1,020 fathoms deep, 
whiC'h was di"covered between 
I\:ertch and Sukhum-I\:aleh duri ng 
the explor,.1tions preparatory to 
the laying of the submarine cable 
to the Caucasus. The current 
from the Sea of Azov is soon lost 
in the general monment which 
sets regularly along the shores 
of the Black Sea. 'Vest of the 
Fitrait of Yeni-Kaleh and of the 
Crimea this current is increased 
by the contributions of the 
Hnieper, Dug, Dniester, and 
Danube, and again reduced by 
the stream escaping through 
the Bo'"'phorus, beyond which it 
continues to follow the Anatolian 
s2aboard, and o;u on round the 
Caucasian shores to the Strait of 
Y'eni-Kaleh, thus completing the 
entire circuit of the Euxine. It 
varies in rapidity from 3,000 to 
9,000 feet per hour, increasing 
or diminishing according to the 
direction of the wiIHls. 
A comparison of the faunas 
of the Caspian and Euxine proves 
very c
nelw,i\'ely that at some 
remote epoch these two seas 
were joined together. I t is 
probable that they became severed long after the formation of the strait which 
now connects the Black 
ea with the Mediterranean, and through which the fj;:h 
of the latter found their way to the shores of Southern Russia. At the present 
time the species of fish found in the open Euxine belong almost without excep- 
tion to )[editerrane:1ll types, whilst those in the less salino water near the mouths 
of the D.Lllube and of other large rivers are met with also in the Caspian. 
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Fig. 226.-fhuAIT OF (;ENICHEBK. 
Scale 1 : 250,000. 
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IXH\IHTAXTs.-THE Dox COSSACKS. 


I
 tbe region draining to the Sea of Azov the most noteworthy race, politically, 
socially, and hi"torically, are tbe Don Cossacks, descended mostly from Great 
Russian refugees, though" ith a certain admixture of Krim-Tatar clements. The 
first Don Cossack chief, mentioned in 1549, even hears the .Tatar nallle of 
:-;arîazman, nor was their fir::;t cllUl'
.h erected till lü53, over a century thereafter. 
1'ill the eighteenth century aho the marriage ceremony consisted of a iOimplc 


. 


Fig. 227.-RACFA OF THF. n.." B\
ls. 
According to Rittich. Scale 1 : 4,400,000. 
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decl3ration before the Cossack 3ssemhly. The peasantry and townsfolk, oppressed 
by nol,les or voivodes, and often threatened with wholesale extermination, and 
later on the persecuted :Raskolniks, all founù a refuge in the steppes. Escapin:,! 
from their oppressors, they hero established themselves in the remote ravines or 
sheltered low-lying tracts, ever on their guard. ever ready again to take flight 
or hold their ground according to the strength of their Moslem or Christian 
assailants. Thus was gradually peopled all the region between the Don and 
:Medveditz
 confluence and the Sea of Azov, a region which till IJ21 had 
remained uninhabited. During the second half of the sixteenth century the 
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:Muscovite colonists of the Lower Don had already become numerous enough to 
furm a powerful confederacy, fully able to hold their own and retaliate on their 
Tatar lleighbours. In their plundering expeditions, however, it was agreed 
between the two marauding races that the prairie grass, which fed the herds of 
both, was never to be burnt. Later on the Zaporog Uossacks and other Little 
Russians joined the Great Russian Cossacks on a footing of equality, settling 
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!IIo,",tly on the Lower Don. Even now the Little Russian Cossack travellers 

eeking hospitality in tbis district arc welcomed as kinsmen, whereas tbe Great 
Russian peasantry are received only a
 guests. In these communities, however, 
fugitives from all the races of East Europe and the Euxine seaboard found a 
refuge; all were hailed by the"e adventurers, at once brigands and heroes, on the 
sole condition of taking the name of Cossack. Here are even met many German 
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families, Saxon amI Swabian emigrants often becoming free lances of the desert in 
the far East. 
As soon as their association was constituted t1w Cossacks }'ecognised the 
supremacy of 
1us('ovy; but although accepting the protection of Ivan IV. in 
IJ70, they long repeated their proverb, "The Czar reigns in )1oscow, the 
CO!5sack on the Don." Associated with all the vieissitudes uf Russian history, 
it was they who, und
r Yermak, effected the conquest of Siberia, and stemmed the 
advance of the Turk in the south-east. Like those of the Dnieper, the Don 
Cossacks, grouped here and there in sfallif=as, had chosen for their rallying-points 
especially those islands surrounded by shallows, sedge, and willow marshes, across 
which it was difficult to pursue them. But the Tatar stronghold of Azov was a 
thorn in their side, prewnting them from securely holding thp islands of' the Don. 
They seized it for a time in 15ì 4 and 16:37, and again, by the aid of Peter the 
Great, in 1696. But now they fell into the hands of the Czars, who, ewr mis- 
trustful of their power, founded in 1731 the fortress of Rostov in a district which 
has ever since remaÎ!led detached from the Cossack territory. Even before this 
event they had already lost their independence, for Peter the Great, annoyed at 
their reception of the fugitives from Central Rus::;ia, crushed their revolt with 
pitiless severity. He mzed their villages, "hewed down their men, impaled 
their chiefs," destroying ì,OOO, and driving large numbers to seek a refuge in 
the Kuban district and Turkey. 
The customs of the various Don Cossack groups depend more on the difference 
of their surroundings than on that of origin. Those dwelling north of the Don 
and Medveditza junction are nearly all settled agriculturists, for here 3re the rich 
"black lands" of Central Russia. Those of the Lower Don, where the soil is less 
fertile, limit themselves to the cultivation of their orchards and vineyards, or 
eng.lge in fishin
, horse-breeding, trade, lndustr)", and salt mining. Amongst 
both branches their original military organization grows yearly less suitable to 
their present social pursuits. They are all grouped in regiments, being enrolled 
in their seventeenth year, or else taking part in the administration in accordance 
with the military regubtions. 
A large portion of the land stretching north-west of the Don Cossack territory 
bad also a Cossack organization. This region comprises tbe actual government 
of Kharkov, with the adjacent parts of Kursk and Y oronej. Long forming part 
of the Muscovite states, these lands had remainecl almost uninhabited when they 
were set apart as a place of refuge for the Little Russiu,u colonists fleeing from their 
Polish masters. These colonists founded the "Cherkassi" Cossack slobod"S, 
according to the still current Muscovite expression. They also enjoyed a certain 
autonomy, and were formed in regiments, but without any fecleral association. 
Their organization was aholished in 17G.3, when the Little Russian IIetmanship 
was also suppresscrl. Man)' were even made serfs, and found themselvcs asso- 
ciated with the Great Russian serfs introduced into the country by their 
Muscovite masters. In many villages the two races are now found living in 
separate quarters, which often present the most striking contrasts: on one side 
175 
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the scattered whitewashed dwelling'! of the Little Russians surrounllcd with 
trees and flowers, on the other long streets of bare wooden houses unrelieved bv 
the least verdure. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


I:'Il the "(:" pper Don basin one of the first towns IS Ilidll,orkrc, near where was 
fought the battle of Kuliko\"o P31e. in which the Muscovites and Lithuanians 


Fig. 229.-KHAHKOV. 
Scale 1 : 182,000. 
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gained a signal triumph over the Tatars in 1380. In this region, one of the most 
:fertile of the "black lands," there are numerous towns doing a large trade 
ill agricultural produce: such are Y(:fremo'l', Ld)('áall, LinlÍ, Yelefz, Zadoll8k, 
ZemliaJ/8k, all exporting corn and cattle to Odessa awl Taganrog. The most 
important is Yeletz, on the Sosna, a western affluent of the Don. 
The V oroncj also waters a populous region containing some large places, such 
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as Ko:1m
 and Lipct:k, the htter much frequented for its iron mineral walers. 
rO/"OIlf'j, capital of the government, iA conwniently situated on the l'i,"er of like 
llame near its junction with the Dun. IIere Peter the Great raised a fortress, and 
cstaùlished an arsenal" ith dockyards, in which was built a flcet of fifty-five vessels 
with 2,.)00 guns, and manned by 4,000 hands. Rut the dockyard was soon 
removed to the Don below the confluence. V oronej is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in Russia, and is noted for its 
reat literary activity. 
O.st/"o!ios/"
k and A Ic.rf'yel"ka are the principal towns in the valley of tIle 
Tikhaya Sosna, a western affluent of the Don. The latter has oil-mills, and is the 
seat of a nati,e school of painters. Padorsk, on the Don, is an old Cossack 


Fig. 230. - TilE Duxl TZ V-'I LEi XEAIt :-'Ln-,\XSK. 
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colony, at the mouth of the Osereda, up which lies the manufacturing town of 
Buturlillofka, or Pt'trofskalc, whuse inhabitants purchased their freedom from 

erfdom by paying 2,114,000 roubles to their bankrupt "proprietor." Farther 
cast, in the valley of the Khopor, are Serdub.sk, Buris()u/"b.sk, and .lVoro- Jl7lOpO/"S!.', the 
latter famous on account of its fairs. 
Klwl'km', the largest town in this region, lies in the Dnnetz vaHey, and, 
besides being the capital uf a government, acquires comiderable importance from 
its position as the n:.ttural intermediary between the Don and Dnieper basins- 
between Odpssa and Taganrog. Hpre is the converging point of the chief trade 
routes, although they have now been partly replaced by railways. The Kharkov 
fairs, especially those of January, are amongst the best attended in Ru!-'sia, 
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attracting large numbers of traders, Jews, farmers, who arnve m seme 80,000 
sleighs from eyery direction. Thousands of horses change hands, and the sales 


Fig. 231.-Ku"Ço-CHERKA8K. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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often amount to ,f4,OOO,OOO on these occasions. 
Iany of the wares disposed of- 
linens, soap, candles, felts, sugar, brandy, tobacco-are manufactured on the spot. 
Here is also a flourishing University with rich collections, a library of nearly 
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100,000 volumes, and (in 1
78) 93 professors, 539 students, and a revenue of 
Æ3:30,OOü. nut the pLtce suffers much from a scarcity of good water. 
Sorth of Kharkov lies Bd[Jol'od, the" 'Vhite Town," named from it;; chalk- 
pits, and east of it is the historic town of Glw[JugCl", where are the remains of 
numerous g01"O(/i:shtclta in which Roman coins are often found; Lut its former trnde 
bas been mostly transferred to Kharkov. Below Izûm the Donetz is joine(l Ly 


Fig. 232.-Ro<;TOV ASD XAKlIICHEVAN. 
Sc,le 1 : 148,(00. 
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the Toretz, on the upper course of which is the town of SZal"allsk, a serf settlenl<'llt 
dating from the middle of the eighteenth century, and now chiefly engage(l in the 
preparation of 
alt from the liman and other little saline lakes in the vicinity. 
SlamJ/os('r!J.
k, another Serb colony, founded in 17.j:J, lies on a dead l.ranch of the 
Donetz, within the limits of its coal basin, and east of the Ll/fJ(I1l, or LII[/a1l8k 
metal works, established here by the Englishman Ga<coyne in 1793 on Lehalf of 
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the Government. This place, originally intended to supply the BLick Sea fleet 
with guns and projectiles, now mostly produces steam-engines and locomotives, 
and has also a large corn and cattle trade. Lugan is the chief industrial and 
trading centre between Kharkovand the towns of the Lower Don and Sea of Azov. 


Fig. 233.-UEHIJAX81\ PF.SISSl:LA Asn TOWN. 
Scale 1 : 180,000. 
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lYol"o-Cherkasl.', the capital of the army of the Don, looks down from its lofty 
site upon the swamps through which the ri\"8r takes its winding course. Trans- 
ferred to its present position in 1803, the town has grown in pro
perity since an 
3queduct supplied it daily with 50,000 cubic feet of water. Below it, and at the 
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head of the Don d{:-lt
\, ure -,-Vrt/;/Úcltcnw and l:ofi{uf, which, with the long 
Xo\'o-Cherkask suburb, really form but one city. The former, so named by its 
Armenian founders after the Transcuucasian Kakhichev,JIl, is separated from 
Rostov only by the oM fortress of St. Dimitriy, a former bulwark against both 
Turk and Cossack. [t covers a large area, occupicd chiefl r by gardens, and the 
inhabitants are still mo::;tly Armcnians, whereas Rostov is inhabited by a great 
variety of races-Great and Little Russians, Greeks, Armenians, Tatars, Jews, 
Italians, French, aud Germans. It has a large export trade in corn, flax, wool, 
tallow, and other agricultural produce, valued (1877) at Æ3,OOu,OOO. Rut its 
port is not accessible at all times to the shipping, which is engaged chiefly in 
the coast trade, and amounts to ahout -1-,000 vessels yearly, with Ii gross burden 
of ;230,000 tons. Its delta fisheries ha"
 also been greatly diminished during 
the present century, but Rostov is still the head-quarters of the mowers, reapers, 
grape gatherers, and others, who ye:uly assemble here in seJrch of employment 
in the surround in g districts, and even in the valleys of the Caucasus, In 
summer the population is consequently oftcn swollen from about 50,000 to 
upwards of 100,000, the harvest-men crowding in vile taverns or sleeping in the 
streets, where they are exposed to the fearful ravages of typhoid fever. 
The famous old city of A:::ol', on the southern braneh of the Don, about 
9 miles from its mouth, has lost its former proud position, no longer ranking 
e,'en as a town, ulthough the population is still greater than that of many 
Russian towns. The ruins of the fortress, which at one time possessed such 
strategic importance, still occupy a central position, bllt nothing remains of the 
old Yenetian Tana, which had succeeded to the Greek Tanais, and which was 
formerly the emporium of the Persian and Indian trade, and the great serf 
market of Russia. Owing to the bar and continual silting of its mouth!:', the 
chief outport of the Don basin lies now beyond its delta at T((f/rmrof/, and e'"en 
this port, where 200 vessels could anchor in thc time of }'eter tbe Great, is now 
accessible only to small craft. Ships drawing 1
 or 20 feet lie about 9 miles off 
the quays, and still larger Yessels cannot come within 24 miles of the place. 
In the thirteenth century the Pisans had established a trading station on the 
promontory. since named Tagan-rog, or .. Cape Tagan." Rut on this headland, 
which stands 200 feet above the sea, nothing remained except a tower when 
Petcr the Great, in IG98, raised a fortress on the spot, which he was afterwards 
obliged to abandon, altbough it had cost him vast labour and the lives of many 
thousand workmen brought from the interior. The town was not really founded 
till 1 ìG9, but since then it has greatly prospered, and is now the chief city of 
South-east Rmsia, and, thanks to its railways, the nearest outport for the produce 
of the Kharkov and Don" black lands." In its streets are met numerous Grcck, 
Italian, German, and other foreign traders, and it hÐS also become an important 
manufacturing centre. I"ike Odessa and Kertch, it is administered as a f/rado- 
naclwlstco, or "captainship," independently of thc Yekaterinoslav governmcnt. 
Its shipping amounted, in 18ì -1, to 5,738 vessels of 1,239,800 tons, its imports to 
.f:ö30,000, and its exports to nearl
' Æ-1,200,000. 
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A far better harbour is that of ..l[aJ"iu]Jol, founded III 1 iiD a little above the' 
junction of thc Kalmiûs and .Katchik or Kalb Rivers. Hut although its exports 
are valued at allOut Æl,33U,UUU, it has no import trade, and its shipping 
amounted in 1Hïï only to 530 vcssels of 132,438 tons. Its sO-l"alled Greek 
inhabitants, originally from the Crimea, have forgotten their Hcllcnic tongue, 
but the Bazarianes from the same place still speak Tatar. BCJ"dal/-'!." a little 
farther down the coast, dates only f!'Om 18:30, and, although still without railway 
communication with the interior, ships large quantities of corn, and hwl a total 
export trade of ;f3,410,000 in 1878. Its future commercial prospcrity is i ,"ured 
l,y its deep harbour, good anchorage, and convenicnt situation near thc great 
bend of the Lower Dnieper, constituting it the natural outport of that river on the 
Sea of Azov. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE eRDIE--\.. 


rr:= =_ I HE Crimean peninsula is attach ell to the mainland only by the 
I .
I m - 
\ð narrow isthmus of }'erekop. Still the nature of the soil and the 
I 
 

, lewl surface of its northern steppes show that they are merely 

 ,_ a continm\tion of the Xew Russian steppe, forming with it a 
'=, 
single geological region. The 1'1':11 Crimea, that portion at lea
t 
whieh is geographically distinct from the rest of the empire, is the highland 
soutbern district stretching from the Khersonesus hea.dland to the 
trait of 
Yeni-Kalch, and "hose axis is connected "ith that of the Caucasus, in the 
yoleanie peninsulas of Kel-1ch and Talllan. Tbese highlands, and especially the 
southern slopes of the mountains, differ essentially from Ru

ia proper both in 
their geology, tbeir history, and even in their climate. TLe Crimea \Va:, already 
a::;:;oeiuted in its legends with the Hellenic" odd many eellturies before the nst 
land of' the Seytbians began to be revealed, and later 011 it ne, er ceased to take 
part in the great historic movements of tbe :Mediterranean nations. TIere \\ as 
tbat capital of the I\mtine kingdom whien }Iithridates had founded as a rallying- 
point in his struggle with Rome; and here were, later on, tbo:,e flouri
bing 
Byzantine, Pisan, and Genoese colonies ",hich served as the means of communi- 
cation between the ciyilised peoples of the ::;o\1th amI the still barbarous triLl's 
of the Yolga. Even quite recently the Crimea has been the battle-field of llus:,ia 
with the two chief states of "\Vest Europe. For the Russians thelllsch"cs, bere 
till lately far less numerous than the dcscendants of the 
\."iatic and )Ieditcr- 
ranean races, the peninsula is, so to say, a foreign land, a Cl}lonial posse"-Sion; 
or rather the soutbern slope of the Taurida mountains, sung by Pushkiv, is for 
them a second Italy in its plants, its climate, in the aspect of land and sky-one 
of those regions which ba,oe most contributed to develop in the modern RUs
ian 
a feeling for nature. Yet, comlHred "ith tbe bÚlmdless empire of tbe Czar, it is 
a ,"ery insignificant land, the highlands occupying- no more than one-fifth of tbe 
pcninsula, amI the wbole peninsub itself forming a mere maritime fragment of the 
government of Taurida, èxceedcll in area by one of the northern lakes, and in 
populatiou by such cities as 
t. Petersburg, 110scow, or even 'Vars'lw. 
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RUSSL-\. IN EL'ROPE. 


GEOI.OGICAY, FORMATIOX. 


THE iITegular and wmding range of limestone mountains stretching from 
Cape Rhcr,o;ollesus to the Da.r of Raffa seems a mere fJ'.'gml'ut of a former system. 
It bears everpdlere the traces of deep erosion, its rocks are but ruins, its moun- 
tains the remains of a vast table-land sloping gentl v northwards, and "'raduallv 
J ö. 
disappearing beneath the arid surface of the steppe, but southwards falling in 
abrupt escarpments to the sea. On this side alone the culminating points of 
the ridge, running from 4 to 8 miles from thL Coast, pre:,pnt the appearance of 
mountains, seeming all the more elemted that they here rise directly above 
the blue waters of the Euxine, which even clos
 in shore reveal depths of 100 
fathoms and upwards. 
The limestone rocks of this range alternate at several points with layer;; of clay 
and argillaceous schists, a disposition of the strata which tends to accelerate the 
disintegration of the slopes facing seawards. Some of the clay pits, gradually 
wasted away by the springs, have left vast caverns in the hillside, while huge 
masses have rolled down, still showing the sharp outlines of their breakage above 
the surrounding chaos of débris. On the coast the argillaceous strata have every- 
where been undermined by the waves, and many clifI\ thus deprived of their sup- 
port, now hang threateningly over the waters, every torrential downpour sweeping 
away large masses, and carrying farther seawards all the rocky fragments strewn 
over the valleys. A detachment of Russian troops encamped in the bed of the 

\.lma waG thus, on one occasion, carried away by the rush of water and débris. 
.At times, also, the upper cliff gives "{\'"ay, the landslips bearing" ith them houses and 
garden plots, and building up fresh headlands in the sea. 'When Pallas visited 
the peninsula in 1;94 he was shown two promontories so formed some eight 
years pre\'iou"l y. 
The Chatìr Dagh, or "Tent" )Iount, may be taken as a type of the general 
formation of this crenellated limestone range. From a distance its white and 
regular sides no doubt give it the appearance of a tent; but viewed from the 
summit it would deserve rather the name of "TaMe" )Iount (TrajJczo8) bestowed 
upon it by the Greeks. Isolated on all sides, east and west by almost vertical 
precipices, north and south by cirques and ra\'ines produced by erosion, it 
presents the form of a quadrangul.ir mass elongated southwards, with a superficial 
area of over 8 square miles. This huge mass, if not perfectly horizontal, is at all 
events but very slightly inclined, as far as the neighbourhood of the ere"t towards 
the south side of the" table," the surface being broken only by funnel-shaped 
cavities, through which the rain-water flows off. The elevated pastures of the 
CLatîr Dagh and it" neighbóurs recall the alpagr8 of the Swiss Jura; but the 
surface has here been more weathered than around Lake Neuchâtel, and none of 
the Jura summits have been denuded to the same extent as the" Tent." In the 
Angar-Uughaz ravine, on its east side, rises the Salgir, an affluent of the Sivash, 
and the large.ot riyer in the Crimea. The col, or summit of the pass, lower than any 
of those crossing the range itself, and lung traversed by a carriage road, has at all 
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times facilitated communication between the northern steppe and the south coast; 
hence this is one of the yital points of the penin:;;ula.- 
On both sides of the rangc, nnd at its two e
trcmities, igncous rocks have 
cropped out. Thcy were formerly supposed to be serpentines of great age, but 
chemical analy!'is has shown that they are reccnt basalts, and of this material iß 
composed Cape St. George, at the south-west extrcmity of the peninsula. Tho 
subterranean action felt from time to time on both siùEs of the Strait of Y cni- 
Kaleh occur.5 precisely on the common axis of the Crimean and Caucasus rangeR. 


. 
Fig. 234.-CHATÎR DWH A'-D "KEIGHBOVIUSG YÛLA8. 
Sc&le 1 : 3115,000. 
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Thermal and naphtha springs, and mud volcanoes like the Sicilian maccalube, 
still occur here and there in the hilly district about Kertch; but vast nrgillaceous 
beds of igncow; origin show that these mud yolcanoes were formerly far more 
acti,"e than at prcsent. Those of Dulganak, some 4: miles north of Kerteh, 
are still the most violent, and whenever the state of the mud allows them to be 
approached, yapour bubbles may be seen projecting the OOZIOJ several illl.hes 
above the craters. According to the greater or less fluidity of the substance:'! 


· Chid summits of the Crimean rang-e, according to Parrot and Engelhardt :-Chatìr Dngh, 5,450 
{pct; U"ùug"n Y aïla, 5,!30 felot. A1 Vassilem, 5,340 feet. 
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thus thrown up, the cones become more or le
s elevated or pointed. In summer 
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ths temperature of tlJe mud 18 much lower than that of the atmosphere. 
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and according to the Tatars of the neighbourhood the violence of the gas explosions 
is in inverse ratio with that of the sea. The rougher the water, the calmer the 
,"oleanoes. 


FLOR"- AND F H'NA.-CI.l:\I.\TE. 


nt"T the Crimean highlands differ in their vegetation even more than in other 
respects from the rest of Russia. The argillaceous soil of tbe steppes bordering 
on tbe Sivash produces notbing but tufts of coarse g\"aS"s, wbich in two or three 
months crumhles to dust. Rut ewn tbe northern slupes of tbe hills facing the 
hare steppe are already covered witb pasture, clumps of poplars, orchards, thickets 
of divers species of trees, while every valley is watered with purling streams, 
which are din>rted into the gardens to irrigate a magnificent flora. The upland 
forests ha,'e not all yet heen destroyed, and here and there are still met groves of 
glorious beecb-trees, reealling the forests of Centml Europe and 
ormandy. 
Here are intermingled all the large trees of temperate Europe-the oak, beech, 
hornbeam, linden, elm, ash, sorb, aspen, willow, hawthorn, wild cherry, plum, 
crab applc. Un tbe southern slopes the most common tree is the sea pine, but 
lo\\'er down the H>gctation is quite Italian. Here flourish the laurel, fig, pome- 
granate, olive, arbutus, while the wild vine e\"erywhere twines rouml the stems of 
the larger trees. Altogether the number of species growing in t.his 11ighland 
region e}"ceeds those of all the rest of Russia. 
Too limited to .,helter a numcrous fauna, tbe Cl.imea is much less ricb in 
animal than in vegetable species. Except the hare, fox, and small rodents, wild 
quadrupeds are rare, and many found elsewhere in Russia are wanting altogetber. 
TIut all the domestic animals of the Russian steppes have been introduced, together 
witb the two-humped camel of Cent.ral Asia. The quail appears in spring, and 
migrates southwards in autumn, as on the coast of rrovence. Aquatic birds, 
reptiles, insects, and marine molluscs are rare, though there is a higbly prized 
species of oyster. The proportion of salt contained in the water of the Dlack Sea, 
Ii or 18 parts to 1,000, is the smallest compatible witb the presence of this 
mollusc. The abundance of other marine species may be judged from the fact that 
ill December, lti69, TIaìaklam Bay was completely choked with a sho,11 of anchovy 
lJUl'sued by dolphins to this retreat, where they soon formed a solid mass, rising in 
many places abo\'e the surface. 
The mild climate of the Crimea, where tbe glass s
ldom falls below freezing 
point, even in the towns on the northern slopes, could not fail to attract immigrants 
to the penin,.;ula, whose geographical position secured to them special advantages. 
L
'i1Jg beyond the mainland, wbile keeping open its communications witb the 
interior, it meets commerce, so to say, half-way, opening its ports to all the great 
trade routes. For aggrcssive and defensive purposes it also occupies an exceptional 
position in the centre of the Euxine. By closing the isthmus connecting it with 
the continent, it Illay even be constituted a veritable fortress, and such is said to 
be the meaning of the name of Krllll, beBtowed on it by the Tatars towards the 
end of tLe tbirteenth century. 


.. 
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LITTLE is known of the Cimmerian Thracians who occupied the peninsula at 
the dawn of authentic history, and who were dri,-en thence to Asia l\Iinor by the 
Tauri Scythians. To them should possibly be referred the subterranean cities 
herp amI there hollowed out of the limestone sides of the hills, and often containing 
thousands of chambers, at one time inhabited by generations of fugitives and 
anchoritcs. The few menhirs and the numerous dolmens also met with on tbe 
heights, e--pecially in the south-west, and resembling those of Gaul, may perhaps 


Fig. 236.-Tm!ß OF THE SCYTHIAN KINGS NEAR KERTCH. 
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be the work of the &'1me race, whom many have regarded as Celts, kinsmen of 
those who invaded West Europe. 
In the Hellenic period the dominant race, in common with all the peoples of 
the northern plains collecti\"ely known as Scythians, were certainly of Aryan stock, 
as is placed beyond doubt by the skeletons found in the tombs. Under Hellenic 
influences these f;cythianq had made remarkable progress in art, and some of their 
works are not greatly inferior to the exquisite Greek ohjects fìmnd in the !'ame 
tombs. The graves and catacombs of the Kertch hills conhlinecl vast treasures, 
most of which have been removed to the Hermitage ::\Iuseum, St. Petersburg. 
.,;. 
The frcscoes discO\ ered in l!;ìl by Stasov in a catacomb at Kertch show that 
during the time of ::\Iithridates thcre was a rcaction iu fa,'our of Eastcrn 3rt, 
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a reaction which lasted till the fourth century of the vulgar era. Then th(' 
gcneral westward muvement of the peoples caused at least a partial change in the 
population of the Crimea, whose communications with the tribes of t.he mainland 
were now also interrupted for centuries. 
Amongst the new arrinlls were the .Alans, who, under the name of As, Yas, 

\.kias, or Akas, were able to maintain their independence in this secluded corner 
for over six hundred years. )Iarino Sanudo mentions them in 13:H, a time when 
they had long disappeared from the rest of Europe. A small detachment of Goths 
also prpserved their nationality and their speech for over a thousand years ill these 
highlands. In the middle of tbe thirteenth century the Fleming Ruhru'1uis states 
expressly that the Goths were then numerous in the district called Gotbland, un 
the south coast, and that their language was of Teutonic origin. 
In mediæ,"al times some Russian settlers also found a firm footing in the 
Crimea, and the Sogai Tabrs were able to hold their gronnd in the Taurida 
highlands much longer than elsewhere, Here they traded with Europe through 
the Italian, and especially the Genoese st,ltions on the coast, and when the Golden 
Horde was overthrown l,y Tamerlane on the Yolga, a regular Tatar kingdom was 
organized in the Crimea, where the famous Ghireï dynasty ruled for over three 
hundred years frum the beginning of the fifteenth century. The early period of this 
dynasty was one of the happiest for the peninsula, thanks to the uni,"ersal toleration 
granted to all strangers wishing to settle or trade in the country. But all was 
changed when the Turks seized Ka f!',l , and reduced the Crimean Kh:m-s to a state 
of vassalage, obliging them to provide sla'"es for the sultans of Stamhûl. In 1774 
Catherine II. compelled Turkey, in its turn, to reeognise the independence of 
the Crimea, whi.:h thus became "il'tually dependent on Russia, in whose fa'"our the 
last of the Ghireï dynaEty abdicated in 1,8ì. 
Under Ru,,
ian rule the population of the Crimea fell from about half a millien 
to 1-10,000 in If\O-!, but has since increased to o,'er 2.30,000, After the Crimean 
war of 1854-;), and again from 18tiO to 18G3, large numbers of Tatars migrated 
to Turkey, le:J.ving over 500 ,'iUages and hamlets completely depopulated, The 
ahandoned territory was after \\"'a rdS I occupied by Bulgarians and other Christians 
from the Balkan peninsula. In consequence of these mo"ements and the vexa- 
tious measures introduced in 1874 regarding the obligation to military service, 
the adoption of Russian in the schools, and official intermeddling, the Tatar 
element has continued to decline, while the other races increase. In 18G4- the 
Tataf!
 were still more numerous than all the rest together, but at present they 
form sparcely one-third of the entire population of the peninsula.- They ha,'e 
ceased to be polygamists, and all agree in pr,tising their uprightness, love of 
work and order, temperance, and self-respect. In them the Crimea loses its 
best citizens. 
The Crimean Jews, belonging to the J{al"aïfic sect, are also m:lCh respected for 
· Approxim"ti
e population of the Crimea:- 
Tahrs in 186.4 
Hus"ians, Great, Little, and "Ï1ite 
Greeks, Jews, Bulgarians, and others 


100,000 
55, iOO 
39,200 


in 18i4 (according to TIittich) 


80,000 
130,000 
:>8,0:;0 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 


their honesty, simple habits, endur,mce, and perseverance. The name of Knraïm, 
or Kn1Ylïtc8-that is, "lleaders "-derives from the constant study of Holy 'Yrit, 
the commentaries on which they reject. Hence they hold aloof from the other 
Jews. although much esteemed by them for the care with which they have pre- 
served the old doctrines. )Iany believe them to be the Rhazars, who were partly 
com-erted to J ndaism, and who dwelt 011 the Yolga, in the Crimea, and at the 
foot of tho Caucasus. They may han) also become intermingled with the Rrim 
Tatar8, to whom they have been a.-;similated in sp!e<-h and costume, and whom 
they resemLle more tban thp}' do the Jews themselves. 


TOPOGIL\I'HY. 


Pcn!.-op, or the" Cutting," the Or or Ur of the Tat:.trs, the town guarding 
the entrance to the Crimea at it:? narrowest approach, occupies the site of the 
ancient Taphros, whose defences were restored by ::\Iengli Ghireï in the fifteenth 
century. These lines were again replaced by fresh works and modern redoubts 
erected during the Crimean war. But the commerce ot' the isthmus is not 
carried on at Perekop, but at the large Armenian settlement of AI'Iilrll/8kiy 
Baz(/r, 3 miles farther south. In the steppes stretching south of the isthmus, 
and washed by the "Dead Sea" on the west and the .. Putrid Sm" on the east, 
there are no towns UIl..til we reach the ancient EIl}Jntol'ia, on the west coast, named 
f\"Om a fortress founded in honour of l\Iithridates Eupator, which, however, seems 
to have been situated still farther south, on the site of the present Sebastopol. 
Simferopol, capital of the CI'imea and of the government of Taurida, occupies a 
central position ill the fertile valley of the Salgir, at the northern issue of the pass 
affording the readiest approach to the south coast east of the ChatÎr Dagh. Here was 
the old Tatar town of Ak-Mechet, or the" 'Yhite l\Iosque," burnt by the Russians 
in 1736, and in 178-1 rebuilt und
r the Greek name of Sympheropolis A few 
Tatar structures, which escaped the fire, m'e still standing; but the only place in the 
Crimea retaining its Orieatal aspect is Baldtclli-Saraï, or the" Palace of Gardens," 
consisting of a long street south-west of f-jimferopol, winding through a lime- 
stone gorge along the banks of a rivulet, which flows to th(' Euxine about 1
 
miJes farther west. 
li7tcr8one8u8 Point, at the !'outh-western extremity of the Crimea, and almost 
separated from the rest of the peninsula by a deep inlet, is at once the scene of 
Hellenic legend, of Greek culture, and of one of the most sanguinary sieges of 
modern times. Here, according to some authorities, stood the Scythian temple 
of Diana, in whose honour the priestess Iphigenia immolated seafarers st.r,mded on 
these inhospitable shores. Close by WllS tbe Heraclean colony uf Kherson, a 
name changed by the Tatars 10 Sarî-Kerman, when the fortress was reUlm'ed 
north-east to the neighbourhood of Sebastopol, whose modern ruins still mingle 
with Scytllian and Greek remains. Farther east is the port of Bffl(f!.-lal"fl, the 
Palakion of Strabo, an inlet over half a mile long, nearly 700 feet wide, and of 
such regular outlines that it looks like a flo,tting dock excavated by the hand of 
man in the live rock Balaklava is still peopled b
' Greeks. 
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The famous siege of S('bn.
fopol has made es familiar with the form of its 
bay, a marine inl('t in the limestone cliffs, with lat
ral br.mches continued east- 
wards by a depression in the land, which is eOlIlmanded b
. the nearly vertical 
heights of Inkermann. '''ith a mean breadth of over half a mile, and penetrating 
nearly [j miles inland, the bay admits of easy defence, 0" ing to the narrowness of its 


Fig. 23ï.-SUlCTI!-WEH rOI'\"T OF THE ClU'IEA. 
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entrance and the steep hills overlooking it. During the 8iege the various quarters 
of the town on the south side of the bay were encircled by a girdle of forts and 
outworks, while above the northern shore rose the bastions of the g-reat citadel. 
After the war nothing' remained of the town but a mass of ruins surrounded by 
graveyards, and the population was reduced from 40,000, in 18.jO, to 6,000 in 
Ji6 
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RCSSL\. IN EL'ROPE. 


186-1. Rut SInce the opening of the railway connecting it with the mainland 
Sebastopol has risen from its ruins j quays and tramways line the bay, huge 
granaries rise above the port, a monumental terminus stands on a former redoubt, 
and the" )Iulakof" and the" Redan" have been tl'J.l1sformed into pulJlic prome- 
nades. It still remains a formidable stronghold, but the progress of artillery 
has caused a change in the position of its defences. Redoubts now line the 
southern plateaux, and Khersonesus Point bristles with batteries commanding 


Fig. 238.-TIIE YALTA COAST. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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the approaches to the roadstead. The rock of Illkel'HlrlJlll, the ancient Calamita, 
rising east of the town beyond the marshy valley of the Chernaya, has been 
converted into a vast quarry, which threatens with destruction the old troglodyte 
town, whose galleries form a perfect labyrinth in the interior of the hill. Some of 
these chambers are large enough to ('ontain 500 people. 
The well-kept ruad follo",ing the southern cliffs east of Dalaklava is fringed 
with pleasant villas, delightfully situated in the midst of lovely scenerr, fmd 
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often c()mmanding magnificent \,iews of the sea, the hills, valleys, and surroundin
 
woodlands. Sear Cape St. Theodore are the châteaux of A/lipka, OriaJ/da, 
Xikitski Sad, and the imperial retreat of Limdirl, all enclosed by parks ill which 
flourish the rarest plants, all rich ill malachites, costly marbles, statues, and 
other objeets of art. The little town of Yall{(, encircled by an amphitheatre of 
wooded hills, owrlooks the somewhat incon\""enient roadstead, where men-of-war 
and numerous private yachts often lie at anchor. 
Itaifa, the old ::\Iilesian colony of Theodosia, still maintains its rank as a 
city. It stands on a bay sheltered from the west and south winds by a headland 
fonning the eastern eXÌl'emity of the Taurida highlan(ls, and at the narrowest point 
of the isthmus connecting the peninsula of Kertch with the Crimea. Purchased 
in the thirteenth century by the Genoese, it became for a time the chief emporium 
of the mack ;:;ea, and the entrepôt of all the trade with the Eastern world. But 
ill 1-!ïï it fell into the hands of the Osmanli, who converted it into a heap of ruins. 
Later on it revi \'ed, chiefly through the slave trade, and became the great mart for 
the disposal of the captiYCs made bJ" the Tatars in Little Russia. As many as 
30,000 male and female slaws were at times offered fur sale in its bazaars, and, when 
seized by the Hussians in 1 ï83, it had a population of 
5,OuO. The emigration of the 
Turks and Tatars has reduced that number to little owr 9,000, but Kaffa, t9 
which the Ru
sians have restored its original name of Theodosia, in the modified 
form of Feodosiya, is now much frequented by bathers from all parts of the Crimea 
and the mainland. Although the outport of the Kara-su agricultural district, its 
trade is unimportant, its exports amounting to ahout Æ115,000, and its imports to 
little over fIO,OOO. 
Kalcll, on a western inlet of the :Strait of Yeni-Kaleh, the "Cimmerian 
Bosphorus," is ewn an older, and hi
torically a more important place than KaIfa. It 
is the Panti('apæum founded some twenty-five centuries ago by the 
Iilesians, 
which, after the defeat of ::\Iithridates, became the capital of the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus, and which was also known by the name of Bosphorus. Ruined during 
the migrations of the Eastern races, it gradually revived, and under the Genoese 
became a great commercial centre. As the natural guardian of the straits, it was 
converted by the Russians into a fortress, which, after being burnt by the allies 
during the Crimean war, Was temporarily abandoned. It was soon, howe,-er, rebuilt, 
with additional works and floating batteries stretching nearly acro.,s the bay, and 
at the last census it was found to be the largest and most commercial city in 
Taurida. On the slope of )Iount )Iithl'idates, and approached by a gigantic flight 
of steps, stands a museum of antiquities, including' numerous objects found in the 
neighbouring tumuli and catacomhs. One of the mounds, known as the" tomb of 
)Iithridates," occupies the site of the old acropolis of Panticapæum, on the summit 
of the hill. 
The town of relli-Kalrll (in Turkish, "X ewcastle") forms administrativdy 
a part of Kertch, although lying nearly 8 miles farther east, at a point comnHUld- 
ing the narrowe,.t part of the strait. It consists of little more than a number of 
Go\"ernment buildings, marking the site of the old Greek colony of Parthenion. 



CHAPTER XII. 


MATERIAL AXD SOCIAL CONDITIOX OF RL'RSIA. 


J ' , ,_ HE present population of the Uussian Empire is estimated at 

 I I 95,000,000, of whom 81,000,000 are in Europe, making rather more 


 than one-fourth of the inhabitants of this continent. But as Uussia 
l-
 and .Finland combined are somewhat more than half the size of 

 
Europe, the population is about half as dense as that of other 
European states. From Poland to the confluence of the Volga and Kama there 
stretches a densely peopled zone, which may be regarded in this respect as an eastern 
continuation of the continent. 'Yith a mean breadth of 240 miles, this zone 
embraces V olhynia, I)odolia, the Dnieper basin between Kiev and the rapids, Great 
nussia from Tver to V oronej, gradually tapering farther eastwards, and ramifying 
into two branches, one stretching beyond Kazan, the other reaching the Yolga at 
tiaratov. North, soutb, and east of this zone the population diminishes everywhere 
in proportion with the severity of the climate, the infcrtililY of the soil, and the 
"hortness of the period of settlement. The rich lands of New Uussia. between the 
Sea of Azov and Ciscaucasia, are still but very thinly peopled, emigrants being 
largely excluded from these lands by the la\\s uffecting passports and other 
administrative obstacles. 


VIT-\L SrATlSTICs. 


h most of the empire the growth of population is very rapid. In 1722, when 
European Russia was only one-fifth smaller than at present, it contained approxi- 
mately no more thun 14,ono,Ooo inhabitants. 
Sixty years thereafter the number had doubled, and in 18JO the total had 
again been doubled, while it is now nearly six times greater than at the time of 
the first valuation. Judging from tbe rate of progress maintained during the 
present century, the population is doubled every sixt.y-fi\"'e years. The yearly 
increase by excess of births over deaths is at pre!-'ent more than 1,00U,OUU, whereas 
it \Vas only 50U,UUO during the first decade of the nineteenth century, so that at thf' 
same, or even a Elightly less, rate, European Russia will certainly h:n"ea population 
of 1UO,000,000 before the close of the century. At the same time the rate varies 
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surprisingly from province to province, according to race, climate, and wcial 
conditions. In the south marriages are most frequent, while the birth rate is 
highest in the- Kama and Lower Yolga ba"ins, and the mortality greatest in the 
goycrnments of Olonetz and )Ioscow. In general there is a normal increase in all 


Fig. 239.-DEXSITY OF THE PoPt;LATIO" IN EAST EnIOPE. 
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tbe provinces, though local migration in times of distress has occasionally caus<:d a 
falling off in such poor districts as Vitebsk, and in govcrnments such as tbose of 
.\[oscow, Kaluga, Tub, Riazan, which have already become centres of the industrial 
proletariate cla
SC8. The increase is always rapid in Poland, on the Euxine, and 
along the Yolga between Kazan and Saratov. 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 


The Rus6ians generally marry young, and celibacy IS rare amongst them.. 
This is due mainly to the vast extent of arable land still waiting for hands to 
pring it under cultivation. On the otber hand, infant mortality is higher in Russia 
than elsewhere in Europe. Distress, epidemics, aIlll the absence of sanitary 


Fig. 240.-CO'llPARATIVE AUEAS OF Enwl'EAY Rt;.SIA, THE nt;S
IAY EMPIRE, AND 'VEST EUROPE. 
(1 Square Millimètre per 10,000 Square Kilomètres.) 


Fig. 241.-COMPARATIVE POPI:LATIONS OF THE S.\
IE REGION8. 
(1 Square :Millimèhe per 100,000 InhabitrIl"". ì 


arrangements carry off about one-third oftbe children in their first year, while over 
three-fifths hlt\-e disappeared by the fifth year. t Tbe probable mean longevity is 


· Comparative table of marriages at various ages:- 
Bavaria.. 
] '91 per ]00 
18'90 
3:H:! 
33'81 
13.26 


Before the 20th year 
Between 20 and 2.) " 
2.) " 30 
30 " 40 " 
40 " Gu " 


and up
ards 


France. 
lO"a 
32'4] 
27.18 
2].]0 
8'6 


Russia. 
4(j'!] 
29'09 
9'21 
9';! 
5.17 


Nor\\ay 
Keotland . 
Sweden, Df'lImark 
England, Uelgium 
Franee 
Spain 


t Comparative taùle of inf.mtile mortalit) in the first ).ear (18GO to 1878):- 
Per 100. 
]0'4 
]2'4 
13'5 
15'5 
17-0 
18'5 


II olland 
Prussia 
Italy 
Austria 
Bavaria 
Hussia 


Per 100. 
19'6 
20.5 
22'8 
25.0 
30'7 
32.6 
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far inferior to that of other ci,'iliscd European countries, being no more than 
twenty-four years. 
Russia bcing still mainly an agricultural country, its towns are relatively 
smaller than tbose of 'Yest Europe. They contain one-tenth only of the entire 
population, though the facilities of communication anù industrial progress have 


Fig: 2!2.-DE
SITY OF THE To"" POPt:L\TIOS IS Rn<SIA. 
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caused a general increase of late years. To the six cities of St. Petersburg, 
)Iosco\V, "\Yarsa\V, Odessa, Kichinov, Riga, containing oyer 100,000 inhabitant!-1, 
there mu,..t now he added Kiev and Kharkov, probably also Saratovand Bcrdichev. 
In 18G9 there were already 18.j places "ith oyer 10,000 inhabitants; but amongst 
(hem are included many administrative centre
, which have received tbe title of 
"di
trict towns" (u!Jtzdlliy gorod) , although peopled almost e),.,clusiyely by peasants. 
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RUSSIA I
 EUROPE. 


)10st of the towns consist of a central nucleus, around whicb stretch tbe straggling 
slobod'1s, or suburbs of carpenters, masons, and other artisans, drawn originally from 
the agricultural element. Some show a great disp:trity of the sexes, and ahhough 
t he females are here as elsewhere, on the whole, in a majority, there has been such 
an influx of craftsmen and others into St. Petersburg and :Moscow, that here the 


Fig. 2-l3.-KûRSK. 
Bcale 1 : 170,000. 
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males exceed the females by one-fifth, and eyell one-fourth. Tbe same is the case 
in the steppe districts, to wbicb numerous colonists are constantly migrating, "bile 
the proportion is reversed in the governments wbence tbe settlers are drawn.. 


· Proportion of the sexes :- 
Mean for Russia 
Yaroslav (extreme) 
St. Petersburg (extremp; 
Bessarabia and Taurid, . 


102'7 females per 100 males. 
llõ' 
79"6 
88' 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 
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The Rus!'ians, as is well known, are fond of tra,"clling, and those who can afford 
it never fail to spend some time abroad, e:"pecially since foreign passports no longer 
cost the enormous sum of 500 roubles, as was the case bEfore lR3ì. But few except 
rcfugees or exiles settle abroad. The country is largc enough to allow all fortune- 
seekers-agriculturists or artisans-to find a favourable place of resort within the 
limits of the empire. lIenee the immigration in Russia is greater than the 


Fig. 244.-HAUIAKIXG IS UKRA..'nA. 
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emigration. Very numerous especially are the German immigrants, of whom about 
half come from Au
tria. Between 1
.j7 and 187G they exceeded by more than 
500,000 the emigrant8 of the ",ame nationalit
.... The Gcrmana now 8ettled in 
Russia number altogether upward;; of 1,000,OUU. 


Ex
("ss of iUloligrants 


4,60:5,559 
4,O!8,I/H 
.'j.jï,395 


.. German immi!!T:mts into Rus.ia from 185ï to 18ï6 
emigrants from 


1 
- 
, I 
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RUSSIA. I
 EUROl'E. 


Ir;DUSTRIES. 


h Russi'1 the manufacturing industry is still but feebly represented, and its 
main resources continue to be drawn from the chase, the fisheries, agriculture, and 
stock-breeding. Entire populations are still composed exclusively of fishers, 
hunters, nOlllad grazers. The Rllssi,m fisheries are by far the most productive in 
Europ
, although relatively to the population greatly inferior to those of Norway. 
The C,lspian fisheries alone yield at least double of the produce derived from the 
English, French, and American fleets on the bank of :Newfoundland.'" The chase 
is important only in the thinly peopled regions of the north, and even here it has 
much diminished during the last two centuric,. Certain species, whose skins were 
highly prized, have disappeared altogether, though the Ziryauians of V ologda alone 
still bring yearly to market at le.lst --lOO,OOO of the common furs. Deasts of prey, 
so destructive to game, are still numerous in many places; bears in the woodlands, 
wohes everywhere, attacking herds and flock", and in hard winters even man 
himself. The packs are still supposed to number about 170,000, annually 
destroying 180,000 cattle, 5GO,000 sheep, 100,000 dogs, repres
nting a total value 
of Æ2,.jOO,000, Qr a i'evenue of over .f:13 per wolf! The number of human beings 
dc\-ourcd by them amounts to about 123-in 187;) :is many as 161. 


AGRICl'LTlJRE. 


OF all EurJpean states Russia is by far the largest corn producer. The yield 
was till recently in excess even of that of the United States, but she now ranks 
second amongst the corn-growing countries of the world. t Some districts, snch 
as the Chernozom, seem destined to become one vast corn-field; but the processes 
are still very defective, and in the south speculators often rent large tracts of 
Crown lands, on which they raise two or three crops of wheat, followed by two 
exhausting growths d flax. 'V ere the product of each acre as great in Russia as in 
GrcatBritain, the total yield would be raised from 22--l,OUO,000 to about 1,700,000,000 
quarters, a quantity sufficient for 500,000,000 human beings. Yet the crops 
often fail, owing either to drought or too much rain, or to the locusts, so feared, 
especially in L'kmnia. On these occasions, while distress prevails in some districts, 
others are often sending their corn to the foreign markct, as happened during the 
great famine of Saratov in 1
73. This is due to the poverty of the small farmers, 


. Yearly value of the Hussian fisheries, 1:4,068,000, thns distributed:- 
Caspian and its afHuents ;(2,40U,000 I 'Vhite 
e l and its affluents . 
Rea of Azov 640,000 Blaek Sea " 
Haltie 200,nou Lakes . " 
t Comparative table of ('('real crops in various countr;ps :- 
lTnited States (1869-i8) 2:!2,286,OOO qr<_, or -1 :I per inhabitant. 
Hussia (Ilv('rap-e between lSiO-H) 2
.1,000 000" ;;'4 
France (1874) . 79,600,000" :!'8 
(;.,rmany (1873-77) 89,000.000" 1-4 
.\lI<tria-Hungary (1869-76) 57,5UO.000" 1-6 
Gr."lt Britain (11,;.5) . 2:2,800,0(;0., 1'0 


1:160,000 
96,000 
400,000 


" 


" 


" 
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who are obliged to sell their produce in autumn to pay the taxes, and are then 
without the means of purcbasing fresh supplies in spring. The most general 
cereal crops are rye and oats, and next to them wheat, which in tbe north IS 
replaced by r
'e and barley. 
For flax and hemp Russia takes the first ulace, bel' fla-x-fields e},.ceeding In 


Fig. 2-15.-LuIITS OF CEllE
LS A'iD THE VINE IY RU;SIA. 
From R Map published by the '\Iiuis'
r of Crown Lø.nds 
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extent those of all the rest of Europe, and yielding about half as much as tbe 
wbole continent.. The governments of Pskov, Smolensk, and Viatka produce 
each o"\""er 16,000 tons of fibre, and in the south large quantities are grown for tbe 


· Area and produce of flax. 18i7 :-Russia, 1,930,123 acres yield 241,Oi1 tons; rtst of Em:ope, 
1,590,000 acres 
'ield :!-1.j,903 tons. 
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seed, the total )Oield of flax being estimated at about Æ t2,OOO,OOO, and of hemp 

-!,OOO,OOO. 
The culthoation of beet has also been greatly developed, the quantity produced 
now amounting to nearly one-fifth of the European crop. Of this the government 
of Kim' alone raises one-fourth, or about 2,8UU,UUU tons. The Russian supply 
generally equals that of 
\.ustria-Hungary, thus ranking next to France and 
Gçrmany. The annual value of the crop is estimated at nearly Æ2,OOO,OOO. 
Since the middle of the century the prodaction of potatoes has been nearly 


Fig. 246.-ARREARB OF PAYMEYT FOR THE REDEMFTIOY OF THE LA"D IY THE VARIOIS PROH:oiCES 
DURII'iO Till! TEN YEAR,. FROM 1862 TO 18ïa. 
According to \V"1løon. 
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doubled, now amounting to about 1 ì

,OOO,OOO bushel". In I,itlmania and 'Yhite 
Russia they are chiefly used in the distillation of spirits. which arc elsewherf' 
made more commonly from rye. The tob:Jcco crop has also considerably increaspd 
of late years, and is now valued at f4
O,ùOO. Wine is grown mainly in the 
south, and three-fourths of the 
'ield come from di:-.tricts hc
'ond the natural 
limits of Europe, the Terek and Kuban valleys, and especially Kakhetia, on the 
Bouthern slopes of the Caucasus. In European Russia proper the vine flourishes 
onty in TIessarabia, on the shores of the Dniester Ii man, in the Crimea, on the Lower 
Don, and to a small extent in Kherson. The limits of its cultivation have cer- 
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tainly receded southwards during the last two centuries, fur it formerly thri\"ed in 
Podolia, 180 miles farther north than at present. It doubtless "till grows there 
and in Kiev, but the grape is too sour to produce wine. The .ineyards of 
'\"tra- 
khan, often mentioned by 
-\lexander yon Humboldt, hð.\"e al",o nearly disappeared, 
and the total production in European Russia is now only 1
,l"iO,Onu gallons. TIut 
the value of this is much increased by the process of conwn;ion into" champagne" 
and other famous ,'intages. In l
iO the ph)"Uoxera made its appearance in the 
Crimea, but has not yet been wry dcstructÏ\ e, the \ ineyards here being wide apart. 
Russia is very rich in live stock, possessing more than any other European 
state, and taking the lead e.en for the relative number of horses to the popu- 
lation. This excess is of course due to the relatiwly lower number of inhabitants 
and the large area of unreclaimal,le land. Hence in Ru;;:sian Central Asia the 
number of horses actuall
- exceeds that of the people. Thanks to the progre;;:" 
of agriculture, the horned cattle are inereasing, though not so rapidly as the 
population. Weight for weight, also, the Russian cattle, badly fed and over- 
worked, are greatly inferior to those of England or Swit?erland, while the sheep 
consist chiefly of low breeds, though considerable impro.ement is taking place in 
aU these respects. The Russian wool crop is estimated at If<O,OOO tons, worth 
about :E8,330,OOO; and the total value of agricultural produce and thf' live stock 
can scarcely be less than .:f300,OOO,OOO.. 
Since 1861 the producers of this wealth havc been emancipated, and placed in 
possession of a portion of the lands cultivated by them. The Crown serfs, who 
enjoyed a relatiwly larger share of freedom than. the others, ha.e recei\'ed 
allotments, for which they pay by increased taxation spread o.er a certain numbel' 
of years. The serfs of the nobles are bound to pay one-fifth of the sum by direct 
instalments, failing which the remaining four-fifths are paid by the f'tate, "hich 
recoups itself by eharging the pcasant an interest of 6 per cent. on the !,um 
advanced for forty-nine years. On January 1st, 1879, the number of those who 
had signed their final contracts was 8,370,000, representing a population of about 

O,OOO,OOO. At that date l,i68,000 old serfs, exclusive of women and children, 
were still temporarily bound to statute labour, and 72:1,ï:'?3 " Bouls" registered as 
domestics had not yet received their share of the lands. On the Crown estates 
86u,000 altogether had obtained possession of their lots. 


THE )1I R, OR COJIDlr:XE. 


:SOT only agricultural, but ewn industrial and commercial operations are still 
çonducted according to forms betraying the influence of the old communal !'ptem. 


· Livc stock in various European states:- 
Per 100 Per 100 
Hol1!l'8. Inhabitants. Cattle. Inhabi'aoUl. 
16.295,000 20 23,836,000 29 
3,352,000 8 15,780,000 3<j 
2,883,000 e 11,284,000 31 
3,548,400 9 12.71\0,000 35 
1,92/,000 6 9,;61,000 30 


Russia 
Germany 
France . 
Austria . 
Great Britam . 


Per 100 
Sheep. Inhabitant.. 
49,021,000 60 
21,8áO,OOO 61 
24,707,000 68 
20,103,000 55 
32,õil,OOO 99 


Per 100 
Swine. InbabitanUl. 
10,332,000 13 
7,124,000 I; 
5,180,000 14 
6,995,000 19 
3,768,000 11 
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\t the same time the communal group has been chiefly maintained and modified 
in connection "ith the cultivation of the land. This group is the mil" of Great 
Hu""ia, the hl"omada of Little Russia, and analogous institutions under other 
names are met amongst the Finno-Tatars, Mordvinians, Cheremissians, and 
Chuvashes, and even among:-t the German :settlers on the Yolga. The mil' is thus 


Fig. 2!7.-DI8TRlBUTlON OF THE LA:>ID IS" A Mm. 


a general imtitution in the empire, although its most original and best studied 
forms occur chiefly in Great Russia. 
The u,.:ual rendering of the telm mil" by t1Itlt of "commune" is scarcely 
correct., for labour in common is little practised except in some temporary 
agricultural unions, such as the .w'bCl"slirllÍ/la of the Lower Volga and Little 
Hussia. In certain Haskolnik communities tbe land is not e,-en divided, but 
cuhi'-,Ited by all, and the produce distI"Ïlmted according to the number uf workers 
in eacb f,tmily. 
\" a rule, labour in common, and equal di,-ision of the produce, 
are pract
sed more frequently on tbe p:lsture than thc arabIc lands, and more 
generally on rented farms than on communal propcrtv. The word mil", meaning 
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both" ,illage " and" the world," is di",tinguished by its orthograpLy only from 
another term mcaning " peace," "contract," "agreement," and the mil' is, in fact, 
the general consensus of the ,'illage families to the distribution of the land. 
'Yhen, as in the north, the available territory is extensive, the soil is COIllIllon 
to several villages jointly constituting a f'olo.st. In this way about GOO, illages of 
the Olonetz district are grouped in 30 communes. A single volost, stretching for 
:
ü miles along the S\-ir, amI comprising ,j,jO,ÛOO acres, includes over 100 villages, 
and, as there is here no lack of bnd, the peasantry may often shift thcir quarters 


Fig. :!I i.- DISTRlBl:TIJS OF I:<I'lST1<IE<' :.oUT LIAIJLE TU EXCl
E Dl"Tl". 
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and select more convenient sites, merely marking the trees that serve as temporary 
boundaries. The L ral Co;;;;;;acks are grouped in the same way in one 'vast volost, 
in whicp, till recently, eyery able-bodied adult was free to occupy any vacant land. 
but where the principlc of private ownership is now spreading. The study of old 
records has shown that the grouping of 'Vill'I
f's in 'Vol08t!' was the rule in former 
times. 
'Yith the growth of the population and diminution of unoccupied lands, these 
,olosts have been naturally broken up into distinct mil's, in whidl the hamlet 
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becomes a village, with exclusive communal right to the surrounding district. 
The mir, or commune, thus consists of all the village peasantry, and while freely 
administered, it is still rcsponsible for the well-being of each of its members .All 
capable of work receive a share of the land, though the forests often, and the 
pastures nearly always, remain UIullotted. The house, the ground on which it 


Fi>r. 249.-PROOR"
S OF THE CHIEF RI-"u", hl>
-"T,<lE
, E"{CLt.SHE OF POLA"D. FRO}( 1855 TO 1"7 t. 
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Cotton. 
Beet-root Sugar. 
Castings. 


Le, ther. 
Machinery. 


stands, and the adjoining garden plot are private property; but until the owner 
has redeemcd his share of the land he belongs to the commnne, and can sell his 
house and garden only with its consent. Theoretically the distribution is made 
according to the number of male adults in each family, and, as the land is also 
taxcd according to the male population, u fresh division is required after every 
census. But the disturbances created by deaths, births, migration, necessitate 
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a more frequent 8urvey, besides which each village has its own cmtoms and 
special dewlopment. E, en in the same district some communes will redistribute 
the land yearly, while in others tbe term varies from two years to a whole 
generation.. 
\s a rule, the richer and more prosperous the commune, the less 
frequent are tbe redistributions. 
In order to insure f'quality there is usually a threefold classification of the 
land according to the quality of its soil, its aspect, inclination, proximit.y to 
dwellings, roads, or st
e3ms, and even then the parcels are awarded by lot. 


)II
I
G A
D )IA
L"F\crntEs. 
)h:-;;I
G operations, formerly so important, and at no epocb completely aban- 
doned, bave acquired great development in the present centur). A gilde1 
pyramid at the St. Petersburg Exhibition of 1870, representing tbe quantity of 
gold extracted from the Urals, mainly since 1816, w8igbed 1,610,000 Ius., and was 
mlued at .:EIO"2,OUO,UUO. The minerals, including, besides gold and platinum, iron, 
malachite, and precious stones, are confined cbiefly to both slope,., of the Urals, 
wbile the most copious naphtba springs occur at the two extremities of the Caucasus, 
and argentif.erous lead ores and coal in tbe AItaÏ and Transb:&ikal region., of 
Central .Asia. Of all these treasures the most important are iron, coal, and salt, 
\\ hich exist in almost inexhaustible quantities, though still comparatively little 
utilised. Russia still imports most of her coal from England, and much of her 
salt frona (talicia. 
The cbief manufactures do not employ raW" materials of honae production, and 
are still unable to compete with tbo"e of the ,\
 est in quantity or quality. Cotton 
spinning and weaving, althougb rcpresmting one-third of allnaanufactured goods, 
occupy the fifth place only after Great Britain, the l:'nited States, France, aud 
Germany, and are centred chiefiy in the )Ioscow, Vladimir, Kostroma, and 
St. Petersburg districts. "
ool, tbe next in importance, has its chief centre also 
in the Lpper Volga and Oka basins, though Poland, Livonia, GrodL.o, Cbernigo,', 
Little Russia, the Don and )Iiddle Vol go. basins, are also engaged in this industry, 
which employs over 100,000 hands altogetber. Cotton and wool ha,.e thus 
replaced tbe old national linen industr)", whicb stood first till 1830, and formerly 
exported largely to the West, and eyen to America. The raw material (flax and 
hemp) is now mostly exported,althougb tbe local demand for linens is still largely 
supplied from tbe looms of the Lpper Volga, Kostroma, Yaroslav, and Vladimir. 
Leather has always been one of tne chief Russian industries, and tbe birch 
bark employed by the Russian tanners has the advantage of inaparting to their 
wares a much-prized odour. Yet, although tbe local supply of hides and skins 
exceeds that of other European countries, tne quantity of tbe manufactured article 
is less. )Iost of the tanneries are small, numbering in 1
72 nearly 13,000, and 
producing owr 10,000,000 dressed f'kins. A greater impulse has been given to 


. In the gOHrnment of Saratov 128 villages redistribute annually, 22 every 2, 13 every 3,21 e,.ery 
Õ, 20 every 6, 2 ewry 8, 32 every 10 years; in 32 there has been no division since 1858; in 23 none tinee 
1862; and in one division h"g been theoretically abolished. 
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the tallow industry, and the prepar.ltion of stearine and chemicals derived from 
animal fats now ranks fourth in importance of all the Russian manufactures. 

 otwithstanding its great economic ,-alue, the flour industry has made little 
progress, steam being slightly employcd, though there are some 80,000 small mills 


Fig. 250.-CmI\IERCHL I\IO'E'IENT lJET\\EEX ST. PFTEHSnURG AX}) ASTl:AKIIAV. 
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at the rapids, dams, and races along the streams and canals. The distilleries, 
which supplied the most reliable source of rc.enue, were also very numerous; but 
the 6<c.,1 regulations, very burdensome to small establishments, have encouraged 
large speculators, though in 1876 there were still 3,900 distilleries, yielding 
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7ò,6
O,OOO gallons of alcobol, and upwards of 154,000,000 gallons of brandy. In 
1 
;8 there were nearly 300 beet-root sugar-mills, of which half were in Kiev, the rest 
in Poland and the" Llack bnds," and the produce rose from 122,7Uu tons in 18GB 
to about 3:W.OOO in 1
;
. The productiún of machinery has also mude fair 
progress, and in 18ö"': as many as 212 of the 1,1:;0 Russian locomotives had been 
lI.
ade in the country. In the same year the total value of the large industries was 
estimated at over -f-1n,OOO,OOO, or about one-fifth of the agricultural produce. 
Yet nearly all the industrial progre,;., dates from the epoch of the emancipation, 
and especially since 18ö,j the productiwnes., has increased, on an avcmge, fiyefoIrl. 
It is difficult to estimate tht:; yaluc of the smaller industries, which may exceed 

s.onO,Onll, emploJing about 6,:;UO,000 hands, of whom ü,OOO,OOO reside in the 
rural districts during the winter months only, when field operations are suspended. 

ome Russian economists have thought that this so-called kustarna!/a, or "planta- 
tion" industry, would save the nation from the proletariate, but the hope is vain, 
fúr even herè the tendency to centralization is manifest. Thus in the t,hu
'a 
distri
t the artisans employed at home were fi,-efold those wOIking in the factories 
in 11:\42, but in 18G:? the proportion was reduced to double, and in 11:\;2 the 
numbers of both classes were equal. 


Tn\DE AXD SHJPrlXG. 
THE Ru;:sian foreign trade has varied from .fllO,ono.ooo to .f142,OOO,000 between 
the years lKi
-ï
. In the overland movement Germany naturally takes the lead, 
a" England does in the sea traffic, France ranking third, and Austria-Hungary 
fourth in the gross amount of their exchanges with the empire. The exports consist 
almost exclusively of agricultural produce and raw material;:, the imports mainly 
of manufi.lctured goods, tea, and cotton: behn;en I8i:2 :md 18iö the latter averaged 
;tin,ooo,oon, the former scarcely .t:öl,OOe,uoo, showing a difference of about 
.t:l.j,O
IO,OUO in favour of the import;:. The total exchanges are about 40s. per 
head, or five or six times less tban those of France. 
)10st of the sea traffic is naturally absorbed by the Baltic, on which are 
situated the capital and the westernmo
t outports of t1:.e most densely peopled 
region in the empire. The trade of the Euxine and. Sea of Azov is far inferior, 
"hile tbat of the C.lspian and 'Vhite 
ca combined scarcely equals the moyement 
of a third-.rate seaport. 
The carrying trade is chiefly in the bands of foreign shippers, and many of the 
mack Se'} w"scls flying the Ru",,,ian flag really belong to Greeks. Excluding 
the Finnish merchant naY
', often wrongly inch:ded in that of nus
ia, this state 
ranks ninth only amongst Europ('an countries for its tonnage, being in this 
rc"'pect ouhtrippecl e,en hy :'pain, Holland, and :'weden. The proportion of 
f>teamers to sailing wssels in the Russian commercial marine is still onl)' as 1 to 
1
, "ith less than one-fourth of the gross tonnage. 
The ri,'er navigation, eyen since the expansion of tbe railway sptcm, still 
maintains it" importance. O,-cr .j:3,üOO ri,-er craft of all kinds were built between 
tbe year", 180,:) and ISm. I:;ome on the Volga have a carr
'ing capacity of 0\ er 
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2,000 tons, though the mean burden is onl)' from 1.:50 to IGO tons. )108t of 
these boats are built for a single voyage, after which they are broken up and 
sold as timber or fuel. Two-thirds of the riyer steamers ply on the Yolga, 
representing three-fourths of the collecti,'e tonnage of all the inland navigation. 


CAN.\LS.- R_ULWAYS. 


OF the 23,240 milE's of navigable highways no mure than une-sixtieth was 
represented by canals in 1870; but some of these canals have a commercial 


Fig. 251.-CANALS CO:'<:'<ECTINO THE BAL"rIC ASD VOLOA. 
&aJe 1 : 5,fBO,OOO. 
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importance equal, or even superior, to that of main river!'!. Their construction has 
been greatly facilitated by the marsby or lacustrine nature of the regions about 
tbe upper cour;;:es of the main stream
. The cuttings required to connect the 
Volga and D,'ina hy their head-streams have a total lengt b of 
carcely 9 miles; 
while the Tikhvinskiy ('anal, the shortest of those connecting St. Petersburg with 
the Volga, cros!\es the crest of the water-parting by a cutting less than 10 miles 
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lung. Yet, notwithstanding all these facilities, the Yolga still remains unconnected 
with the "-estern Dvina, 
lemen, Dnieper, and Don, while the last Dallied is also 
isolated from tlIe Dnieper. _.\.11 these canals are, moreover, constructed with 
locks, and ha, e an ('
treme depth of scarcely 6 feet. 
Far more de,-eluped is tLe railway s
.stEm, notwitLstanding the prejudices of 
Czar XicLolas, who, huwe,-er, so far yieli1ed to the pressure of public opinion as 
with his own hand to trace the ri
idl
. straight line between St. Petersburg and 
)Ioscow. 
incc his death in 18:')0 tLe tutal length of rails has risen from GOO to 


Fig. 252.-R\.S
IA
 RAILV.AY 
Y8TEX. 
Scale 1 : 241,000 000. 
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14,117 miles in 1
;R, exclusive of the Caucasus and Finland, and representing a 
capital of about t2.jO,OOO,OOO. TLe system has thus prm-ed far more costly than 
mig-ht be expected from the nature of the land, whele the only grcat engineering 
works are the bridge., over the rivers, and the causeways acrO
R the marshy 
districts. )108t of the companies, being protected by the Guvernment !Security for 
the intere;:t on their inycstment,-, haye been aùle to dispose of a lavish expenditure, 
",hilp about half of the capital helongs to the 
tate. The Russian network at 
pre,;ent ranks fifth in ðtent, being C':\.cceded only by those of tht rnited :-\tatcB, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Franee; but t.lking area and population into account, 
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it is surp Issed even Ly those of such countries as Portugal and Rumania. The 
system also laLours under the commercial inconvenience of using different gauges, 
though this presents the ant.icipated strategic ach-antage of pre,-cnting the German 
trains from penetrating into the country. On the main lines tbe fhe-foot gauge 
pre,-ails. Railway accidents are, 011 an a\erage, more frefluent in Ru
sia than 
elsewhere in Europe. 
The centre of the system is at )losco\\', where the five mainlines converge, and 
where the passenger and goods tmffic is ahout douhle that of :->t. Peter"burg.- 
From this centre tbe lines run westwards to the Central European network, 


Fig. 253.-GltOWTH OF ATTß:'\DArlCE IN THE Rt;;:SIA.1\' G"l \lNA
IA AXD LXIYEltSITIES FltO'1 1808 TO 18ii. 


Ll'PCr Curve: Studcn<s vftlle G)mnasia. Lower Curve; Cni\'ersity Student.. 


southwards to Odessa, Taganrog, and the C.tuCaslls, eastward" to the Yolga at 
various points, and beyond it to (Irenburg. But they do not yet reach tIle Caspian 
or Central Asia, though an isolated line connects Perm with Yekaterinf'nburg, 
beyond the Urals. The northern lines stop at V ologcla, so that the Finni"h and 
Seandinavian systems advance much nearer to the Arctic Ocean than does fhe 
Russian. Some of the great trunk lines al!'o pass frolll 3 to R miles frum such 
important places w> Tver, Orol, Kursk, to tbe great inconvenience of passengers. 
· )Io.cow (18i3), 1,903,9.34 pIl8!<f'ngl'rs; 3,034.(JOO tons; St. I\'ÌI'rsburg, I,O,jO,213 p".sengers; 
1,28i,OOO tons. Total passengel'S (1I;i9), ;3I;,OOO.OOu; merehamli"e. 4,.jlO,UUO tons. 
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I" education the same contrast presents itself as in bel' industrial life. Tbe 
hig}) schools were already organized, and scientific teaching fully developed in aU 
the LniH'r:sities, wbile primary instruction was still almost entirely neglected. 
\;; 
long as :?U,OOU,OOO of the people were in a state of thraldom mental culture 
was necessarily regarded as dangcl"Ulls. nut few primary schools existed, amI 
those of Little Rus:,ia and of tbe L'kranian communities in Great Russia were closed 
in the present century. .Ewr since lttW the Goyermncnt was taking steps to pren-'nt 
even the free children of the" lower mders" from entering the middle schools 
reserved for the nobles. But the emancipation of t}U) serfs was accompanied hy 
a general mm-ement in favour of popular education. rnder private action Sunday 
schools were opened at first in Kie,', and they had already 20,OUO pupils 
in tbe empire when they were closed by a Goycrnment decree in IHti'2. 
ince 
then private citizens have rarely been able to promote tbe cause of national instruc- 
tion. .:'\ormal training schools have long been wanting, notwithstanding the 
petitions of the Zemstvos, on whoUl the State wished to impose trachers trained in tbe 
ecclesiastical seminaries. But since the Franco-German war a few normal scbools 
have been founded under pressure of public opinion.- In bel' general educational 
system Rm:sia is thus still ùebind even such countries as Japan and Egypt. 
In lR/G there were only '24,4,")G primary schools in European llussia, and 
1,019,-l8ð children, including 117,000 girl", in attendance--a proportion of little 
over 1 to 80 of the population. Yet rudimentary instruction is obligatory for all 
soldiers in the I'l'gimental schools, so tbat the ". ar Departmcnt may he 
aid to do 
more for education than the )lini"ter of I\lblic Instruction. 
The secondary establishments-gymna"ia, " real" schools, military gymnasia. 
ecclesiastical seminaries, and boarding schools-were attended in 1877 by E8,400 
students, besides 41,G30 following tbe COur:ses of the special ministerial institutes. 
Since the end of the last century the academies for girls of noble birth ha,-e given 
courses analogous to those of the gymnasia, and in 1
;-(j there were 32u middle 
schools for girls of all classes, with ':;.:J,G'20 pupils. Since lRiil women began aha 
to attend the V"ni,-ersity amI medical cour::<es, but in 11:\63 they were excluded 
from tbe former, and for some years past tbey have frequented foreign Universities, 
especially those of Zuricb, Derne, and Geneva. 
The eight Ru-sian l"niversitics, Illoddled on those of Germany, have a com- 
paratively much smaller attendance.t Entrance is rendered n-ry difficult by 
excessi,-ely hanl ex.aminations, while many of tbe students are periodically 
p:o..pclled in consequence of their tendency to become imbued "ith tbe new ideas. 
But such is the love of learning that, in spite of all coercive measure", candidates 
continue to present themselves in ever-increasing numbers. This rcal dcvotion to 


.. XonnaI&'hool8 in lR77 :-For towns. í; fur ,-ilhg('s. 61 ; pupils. 4,596, of whom 7'27 WI re girls. 
t Russian Lnh-el'sitie8 (11;78) :-StudeDt
, 6,:!;J(1: hi
tol'
', philology, letters. 721 ; ph) sics anù mathe- 
mati('8, 1.3ü5; law, 1,GU; medicine, 2,86.3: fne auc1itol's, 149; pl'OfeSSOl'B, 635; :rearly budget, 2,529,4iO 
roubl(
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science is also shown by the fact that serious historical, ethnological, anù other 
bcientific works are comparutiwly more read than light literature. The number 
of ne" spapers is still inferior to that of tb(' "
estern states, and none of them enjoy 
the enormous circulation of certain popular papers in Engbnd, France, and 
America; but tbe solid reviews contailling orig-illal articles of real value are eagerly 
read by thousands of subscribers. And wbile making comp:lratiwly little use of 
bel' post.al and telegrapbic systems, Ru::,sia actually publishes more works tball 
either Great BIÌtain or .Austria-II ungary." Except in Roman Catholic "\Varsaw 
few of these works are devoted to theology. 


GOVEmDIENT -\
D AD)n
ISTRATlON. 


RUSSIA IS the only European state in which the sovereign IS absolute master. 
In the legal formula tbe " Emperor of all the Russias" is an autocratic ruler, to 
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whom, according to the di,-ine ordinance it>;elf, all owe fealty, "not through fear 
alone, but abo for conscience' sake." Tbis theory of absolute antocratic power has 
been gradually developed. As in France the royal authority ended hy prevailing 
over tbat of the v<issal states and the great nobles, so in 
Iuscovy autocracy 
replaced tbe old institutions of the communes and "free orders," and assumed a 
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;;;pecial form undcr the influence of the 
Iongolians and of the ecclesiastical and 
kgal usages inherited of n
 zantium. The Czari",m of the Romanovs recehoed 
its final touch from tbe bureaucratic institutions introduced from Germany, and 
from tbe absolute ideas of legitimacy eleyated by Joseph de Maistre into State 
dogmas. Thus the autocratic power of the Emperer is, in theory at least, to some 
extent due to tbe reaction from the French Remlution, consulidated by the 
dissensions of the "\"arious n3tionalities in the empire, especially 
ince the annexa- 
tion of Poland. :For even since the time of Peter the Great the autocracy of the 
Czar has not always been an absolute principle. Peter drew up reports for the 
:O;.;'nate, although this body had been created by himself, while in 17:30 the 
Empress Anne signed the cbarter limiting tbe autocracy by a council of the chief 
functionaries. 
\.nd althougb this charter was afterwards torn up. )-et Alexander 1. 
endeavoured, with bi., friends, to found a " Cúmmittee of Public Safety" for the 
purpose of studying the means of" bridling the despotism of his Government." 
Legislative, administrative, judicial power flow all from the Czar, who is 
bound to respect only the old laws guaranteeing the predominance of the 
ational 
Church and the order of succession to the tbrone. But based as they are on the 
"right divine," may not these laws themselves be modified by the same right? 
In theory the empire mO\es only at the pleasure of the Czar. 
Peter the Great, reluctant to avail him;;;elf of the council of the boyards (duma 
hoïal"skaya), or of the States General, created in 1711 an assembly wbich has 
never ceased to exist, but whose functions have been frequently changed. This is 
the so-called "Directing Senate" (pral'itell>t-rO!/lls/lcltiy senat), which he is said 
to ba\-e wi",hed to assimilate to the Dutch States General. To it " everything was 
to be intrusted; " " all were to obey it as the Czar himself; " and its decrees were 
called ukazcs, as if they emanated from him. But the appointment of its member
 
lay \\ ith the Emperor, who, four years afterwards, named a "Reviser-General" 
of the ukazes, and tben selected every month an officer of the guard to watch over 
the legislators, and conduct them to prison if they failed in their duty. Be 
himself bullied them with threats of forfeiture, disßNce, aUf I death, in case ot 
remIssness. At present this in
titution is merely a court for registration and 
publication of the imperial decrees, and in judicial matters a Supreme Court of 
Cassation. Its titles of "Keeper of the Laws," "Controller of all tbe Adminis- 
trative Departments," "Defender of every Ru,.sian citizen's legal rights," are 
empt.y formuh
, or justified only in tri,-ial matters. 
The only dignitaries entitled, \'y virtue of their office, to share in the legisla- 
tive functions are the minister;:. By their reports, issued with the impf'rial 
approbation, and still more by their explanatory circular notes, they enjoy wry 
great authority. There are e]ewn ministerial departments-Imperial HousdlOH, 
Foreign Office, "-aI', Xavy, Home Office, Public Instruction, Finance, Justice, 
CroWll Lands, Public ,r orks, General rontrol. Each minister depends directly ('n 
the sovereign, amI the ministerial functions are, moreover, confided to the head of 
the third section of the Imperial Chancery-that is, the secret police; to the 
director of the fourth section, who, in the name of the reigning Empress, administers 
liB 
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the charitable institutions and various educational establi::;hments, especially girls' 
schools; to the head of the Government stud; lastly, to the Procurator General 
of the Hol)T Synod, or :Minister of Public Worship. 
The absolute system also confers undoubted authority on its direct representa- 
tives, ministers, provincial governors, ispramik, or heads of districts, cantonal 
provosts (stanoroï pristar), agents of local safetJT (ul'ÏadJ/ik). All these functionaries 


Fig. 255.-PuOPOUTIO
 OF EXILE81N SIBERIA ACCORDIXG TO PUOHXCCS BEFOUE THE Jt;DICIAL REFORMS. 
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have far more extensi \"e powers than the corresponding officials in other European 
states. Before the em<Jncipation of tbe serfs the governor was a real" master of 
his province," pORHl'S;;illg the right of intervening in all matters, and personally 
controlling the tribunals und finances of his territory. The Zcmstvo, judicial 
reforms, and the creation of Chambers of Control for a lime curtailed l]is authority, 
but the rigM of nto enjoyed by bim in all appointments to the Zemst\"o and 
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municipalities has restored his power. Even since the judicial reform" of lSG-t 
he has not been deprived of an exorbitant privilege analogous to that of the 
Mtl'f'8 de cae/let under the old French régime. . 
Except in Poland and in the Baltic Provinces, already posses>1ing their feudal 
Diets, an instalment of representative government was every" here introduced in 
18134 by the creation of the Zelllsfro, or prO\-incial Parliaments, analo
ous to the 
German Landtag. In these Zcmstvo (from Z, mlia laud) the deputies belong to all 
classes-nobles, citizens, traders, peasants-and hold their sittings in three distinrt 
chambers, or curiæ. The first, or assembly of landed proprietors, cnnsi"ts of owners 
of estates avemging from 5,)0 to 1,Î
0 acres according to the prO\-inces, of (lclegates 
of proprietors with at least 55 acres, and of representatives of the clergy as holders 
of ecclesiastical lands. The second, or assembly of burge
sl:s, comprises merchant". 
traders, and manufacturers doing a trade of at least G,OOO roubles, house owners, 
and representatives of industrial associations disposing of a fixed capital. I.astly, 
the third curia, that of the rural communes, includes the delegates of the peasantry, 
elected at second hand-that is, by the members of the bailiwicks, who are them- 
sel\-es named by the peasantry at the rate of one for every group of ten families. 
The presidency of the first curia belongs to the mar,..hal of the nobles, of the 
second to the mayors of the towns, of the third to the officials employed in the 
administration of rural affairs, the president in chief of the Zelllst\ 0 being al ways 
the marshal of the nobles, except where specially nppointed by the CL:ar. The 
first two bodies are chosen from their respective clacises, b
t the pea>:antry may 
elect nobles or priests to represent them, and the numlJer of deputies is e,-ery- 
where calculated in such a way as to leave the rural classes in a minority. 
The ses...ions are ,"ery short, the district Zemstvo sittin
 only for ten days in 
the year, "hile the delegates chosen by it far the provincial ZemsÌ\o meet annually 
in the chief town for twenty days only. But every three years the assemblie" 
name an upram, or administrative committee, whose president must be appro\-ed 
by the governor or minister, who bas also the power of suspending all decision" 
of tIle Zemst'"o which .he may consider contrary to the laws or the good of the 
state. The range of subjects of which these bodies can take cognisance i,., 
moreover, very limited, and becomes 
"early more restricted by ministerial injunc- 
tions. 
The municipal institutions have passed through an evolution analogous to that 
of the Zemsho. Under tbe old régime the interests of the borougLs were lool;:ed 
after by a duma, or council, chosen by the traders and burgesses (1llicshelwl/l I, amI 
in certain grave contingencies the general electoral body decided. X ow the 
Government has attempted to fuse all classes in the urban, as it has in the 
provincial administration. St. Petersburg, )Ioscow, Odessa, first received a Ill'\\" 
municipal organization resembling that of the Zemstvo, and in 1870 the munici- 
palities were reconstituted in nearly all the 10wns of the empire. The urban 
electors are divided into three curiæ, according to the amount of their taxes, each 
group appointing for four years an equal number of deputies (gla8ui!lc, from 
glas, ","ote "). These, constituting t he duma, name in their turn, also for four years, 
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the uprnm, or administrative committee, and thc mayor (golora, or "head "). The 
latter, being intrusted with the execlÜi,-e, has powers superior to those of the body 
naming Lim. 
'rhe new j urlicial organization is considered as the most liberal of all tbe 
reforms introduced since tbe emancipation, and in certain respects this is the case. 
Hitherto the cour
s, and especially the juries, have giw'n proof of that clemency 
which is so characteristic of the nation. Du1'Ìng the trials the accused are not 
bound to incriminate thcmseh'e
, and the procurator, or president, gencrally sums 
up with great impartiality. Keverthcless the direct interfcrence of the State 
is already making itself felt, and the procedure followed in political cascs bas 
been frequently modified since the first of these charges was heard in 1871. 
So definite law regulates tbe press, which is still mostly subject to the 
provi
ional enactment of ISG;). PrC\"entive censure has been abolished in the two 
capitals in favour of certain original works, translations, journals, and compilations, 
authorised to appear after deposit,ing from 3,000 to 5,000 roubles as a security for 
tbeir good bebaviour. 


THE Cnl"Rf'H.-Au:\[y AXD X.-\ n,-.-FIXAXCE. 


TilE Czar is not, as is generally supposed, the spiritual head, but only the pro- 
tector, of the Græco-Russian Church. Of all the Czars Paul 1. alone attempted to 
as<;;ume the priestly functions, and even to say mass. But he was prevented from 
doing so by the remark that he had been twice married. According to the Russian 
catechi"m the only head of the Church is Jesus Christ. Nor can the legislative 
and executive departments be united in one person, the first being expressly 
re,;en-ed to the councils, the seconù to the national synods and the bishops. Since 
the time of Peter the Great the government of the Church, formerly intrusted to a 
patriarch, has been confided toa "l\Iost Holy I';ynod,"appointed, however, by the Czar. 
This assembl
", presided over by the 
t. Pe
er,.;burg and Xo'-gorod 
Ictropolitan, is 
cumpo>:ed of a feW" prebtes, succeeding each other hy rotatipn; but a lay procurator. 
"ometimes a general naml'd Ly the Czar, is the medium of the sO\,ereign pleasure, 
propo"e;; a1](1 promote,.; all questions, Bees to t be execution of all decisions. X 0 
synoùal act is valid without his confirmation, and he further possesses the right of 
veto against all decrees 'Of the assembly opposed to the will of the prince. Under 
sucb an admini"tration tbe Ru,>sian Churcb bas been thoroughly ccntralized. The 
Li"hops ha'"e become simple ecclesiastical pretects, proposed hy the Synod-that is, 
the imperial procurator-and named hy the Emperor from a list of three candidates, 
the first of whom is nearly always chosen. Each bishop is, moreo\"(
r, assisted by 
a diocesan consistory, whol"e members are appointed by tbe SplOd. To facilitate 
the action of the central power the Church has becl1 di,-ided into eparchies, or 
bishoprics, wbo"e limits nearly always coincide with those of the civil go,-ern- 
ments. Of the "ixty cparchics those of St. l'ctcr,.;burg-X ovgorod, Kiev, and )[o>:cow 
alone bear the title of metropolis, nineteen that of archbishoprics. The" popes," or 
priests. are allowed to marry but once only, and widowers mostly retire from the 
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"white," or secular, to joiu the" black," or regular clergy, uncI flOm amongst this 
class the Czar now usually chooses the higher Church dignitaries. The ecclesiastical 
body numbers at present about 2.i-t,OOO, of whom -;-0,0(10 officiate in the G:!.J 
cathedrals, the 
HJ,-!UO churches, and the 13,(jUU chapels of the empire. Of 
mona:"teries there are 4
O, and of nunneries ìO ouly-a proportion cha
acterisÎic 
of the Greek as compared with the Latin Church. 
The Government has imposed on other religions the administrative aud bureau- 
cratic forms of the dominant creed. Thus tbe Latin Catholics are directed b)- a 
college independent of the Yatican, seated in 
t. Petersburg, under the presidency 
of the Primate ßnd Archbi:,;hop of )Iogilo,--Gubernskiy, and under the control of a 
lay representative of the imperial authority. 
o also the Lutherans, Calvinists, and 


Fig. 256.-THE )hJlIlOI LY
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Armenians are controlled by un outward organization more or less analogous to 
that of the State Church, and superior to the individual hierarchy of each. The 
)Iussulman communities of the Tatars and Kirgbiz us well as thp Buddhist 
Kalmuks have also been obliged to conform their worship to the hierarchical forms 
imposed on them hy 8t Petersburg" Each of these confessions has its central 
authority; each of them has been suhjected to the pleasure of procurators or 
secretaries representing the imperial power; each of them ha'" its consistories 
intru"ted with functions analogous to the Orthodox consistories. All these religions 
are tolerated, but are not allowed to proselytize, while the Raskolniks, regarded 
as apostates from the Xational Church, have not even the right of public worship. 
The Russian army has been completely reorganized since the Franco-German 
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war. Before 18i4 it was recruited by conscription amongst the peasantry and 
artis::ms of tbe towns, besides volunteers and tbe sons of soldiers. But accordino- 

 
to tbe new law all able-bodied men twenty-one years old are bound to military 

enice, "itbout tbe option of substitution. Tbe use of tbe rod is abolisbed 
except in tbe disciplinary corps. 
The normal period of service is 
fifteen years, of which six are in 
the active army and nine in the 
reserve. nu
 the population being 
too great to need all available 
recruits, about two-thirds of them 
are at once dismissed to the militia, 
wbile the rest, chosen by lot, are 
retained in the acti,'e service only 
till the cadres are completed, when 
they receive their congé for an 
indefinite period. In the resene 
they are bound to serve only during 
war-time, but must present them- 
seh-es yearly at the nearest camp 
for a few days' exercise. Few 
regiments except those of the 
Guards are complete, althougb of 
tbe 650,000 yearly recruits about 
:.?OO,UOO are retained for acti,'e 
Sel'nce. The Don, Ural, Terek, 
Kuban, and Siberian Cossacks 
ha,-e preserved tbeir special mili- 
tary organization, eacb of their 
" armies" furnishing a certain 
number of fully equipped regi- 
ments always ready to tuke the 
field at ten days' notice. In IS77 
the European Cossacks in the 
active service numbered 40,000, 
which on the first cull might be 
raised to 100,000. 
In the same year the w bole 
army numbered over 1,000,000, but it varies from 110,000 to 1,200,000 according 
to circumstances. Till recently the mortality was excessivf', but since 1872 has 
been much reduced by improved sanitary arrangements, and a more ,-igilant 
control OVer the army contractors. In time of peace it now amounts only to 
1 per cent., and even in war the proportion has been considerably lessened by 
more efficicnt ambulance and hospital service. 


Fig. 2.3.-l'ÌIKOLAYEV A'IlD THE Bl"G LIMAN. 
Scale 1 : 674,000. 
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Same of the Ru
sian fortresses are amongst the stronge:;t in Europe. 
Kronstadt, ðveâborg, and Viborg, in the Gulf uf Fip.land, seem to have been rendered 
impregnable from the Rea, while )Iodlin, or Xovo-Georgiyc\':;k, and "T arsaw in the 
Polish quadrilateral, may serve as entrenched camps fur large armiEs. In the Black 
Sea, Sebastopol, rising stronger than ever from its ruin", and Kertch no less for- 
midable, serve as the advanced bulwarks of Xikolayey, the "Ru
sian Portsmouth." 
Russia lacks the advantage enjoyeJ by England of being able to unite her 
rleets. The two squadrons maintained in tbe Baltic and Euxine have no acce!'s 
to the open sea except through narrow straits held by foreign powers; still both 
combined would form a first-class navy, both for the number of ships and the 
strength of their armaments. About two-tbirds of the most formidalle :Ire 
concentrateJ. in the Baltic, where they cover St. Pete
sburg and Kronstadt, 
while menacing the coasts of Sweden, Denmark, and Germany The European 
fleet consists ultogether of 2,-; ironclads and 304 steamers, including two so-called 
poporka in the Euxinc, whicb sail with circular motion, but which proyed of little 
service during the la"t war. The naval fnrces, numbering about 
9,OOO, are recruited, 
like the army, by conscription, but the length of service, formerly twcnty-two years, 
has been re::luced to nine, of which se.en are in the active and two in the reserve. 
These formidable armaments, together with tbe land forces and the interest on 
the national deLt, absorb nearly two-thirds of the imperial re, enue, although 
this has been considerably increased since the middle of the century. The first 
regular Budgets date only from 18(jG, but notwithstanding fictitious balances, the 
expenditure seems to have exceeded the income every year since 183
, except 
in l871 and 1875. The chief sources of income are the indirect taxes, und of 
these the most "Willingly paid is that on alcoholic drinks, the national ,'ice guaran- 
teeing over one-tbird of the State expenditurf'. The ta, erns are daily cro\\ ded with 
copious consumers of coarse brandies mixed with extract of belladonna and other 
baneful ingredients, and since the financial reforms of If;G5 yielding an annual 
addition to the revenue of about .fl,'280,OOO. In 1876 the Budget received from 
this source about Æ30,000,OOO, while the salt and tobacco duties figured for 
.fl,432,000 and .fl.683,000 respectively. 
The spirit excise is about sufficient to meet tbe army expenditure in time of 
peace. In 1876 the )Iinister of'Var demanded over Æ30,OOO,OOO, and in the 
same year the cost of the navy was over Æ4,300,000. In ordinary times the 
army and na.y together involve an outby of ahout Æ32,OOO,000, but this sum 
has been doubled and even trebled during the great wars. The last campaign in 
the Balkans cost, down to Xovember 13tb, 11:'78, f142,OOO,000. In 18ï6 the 
interest of the national debt exceeded .:El"OOO,OOO, a burrlen \\ hich has since 
been considerably increased. The expenses of the imperial family are relati,-e1y 
greater than in any other sovereign European state, except in Turkey and 
)Iontenegro. But it is difficult to ascertain the actual sum, as the Czar has no 
civil list in the ordimry sense. However, the total income dra\\n from the 
imperial domain-forests, mines, and arable lands-is known to exceed 
Æ2,000,000, and the )Iinister of the Imperial Household expends from .:El,8,jO,OOO 
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to Æ2,000,OOO. 
\.s in all absolute monarchies, the Dud;;et is also burdened with 
heavy charges for pensions and grants to the lJUI'eaucracy. 
The Russian Budget I3lightly exceeds that of G,'eat Britain, but, including the 
special budgets, it is inferior to those of France and Germany. The debt, how- 
ever, is still smaller than those of the three g-reat 'Yestern powers, and the vast 
natural resources of the country have been little utilised. On the other hand, 
the future is too overcast., and the stability of the present order too doubtful, to 
restore the credit of Russia in the European money market. Hence its foreign 
loans are still contracted under great disadvantages, and the national debt 
amounted in 187D to Æ606,453,UùO, including the pJ.per money in forced circu- 
lation, and now greatly below par.. Though still bearing the name of "silver 
rouble," this paper, which in 187U amounted to ÆUO,UùO,UUU, is really worth 
little more than one-half of its nominal value. 


NOTE.-The social state of the empire as above depicted reCeIves a startling 
illustration f,'om the tragic fate of Czar Alexander II., the news of whose assas- 
sination on Sunday, l\Iarch 12th, 1881, was received after these sheets had passed 
through the press. The significance of this event seems to lie in the fact that the 
conspirators found it possible to make such arrangements for carrying out their 
fell purpose in the very heart of the capital as must have, on this occasion, precluded 
the possibility of failure. It is stated that even had the sccond bomb proved 
ineffective, the road to the 'Vinter Palace was lined with so many other determined 
"
ihilists," all armed with the same terrific engine of destruction, that escape 
mllst ha,'e in any case been impossible. "That has been done once may, of course, be 
done again; and should the attempt be repeated, as is already threatened, the whole 
fabric of society as at present constituted may be shaken to its very foundations. 
The late Emperor was born on .April 19th, 1818, married the Princess :Marie 
of Hesse-D.1l'lustadt in 1841, and succeeded his father, Nicholas 1., in )larch, 1855, 
towards the close of the Crimean war. His reign must be e,'er memorable for the 
emancipation of the serfs, one of the most momentous events in the history of 
humanity. The credit of this wise aud bold act is due entirely to the Czar, who, in 
the face of much opposition, not only gave freedom to 40,000,000 seds, but made 
them comniunal proprietors, and released them from the penal jurisdiction of the 
great landowners. Nevertheless the later years of his reign were passed amidst 
wars, threatened revolutions, frequent attempts on his life, and domestic troubles, 
the latter due especially to his unhappy relations with the Princess Dolgoruki. 
lIe is succeeded by his son Alexander III., who was born on l\Iarch 10th, 184.3, 
and married November, 1866, to :Maria Dagmar, da'tJghter of the King of Denmark. 
and sister of the Princes!'! of 'Yales and of the Queen of the Hellenes. His eldest' 
son and heir app:1rent is .Kicholas, born )lay 18th, 186S. 


· This is the value in paper roubles: in silver the debt only amounts to 1:306,000,000. Included in 
the latter amount are Æ:U6,000,000 advanced to railway and manufacturing companies. 
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B&iliwicko 


MÄLLLYD (z,.rALASD' 
.AXh .flUES. 
Copenhagen, To" n . 
District . 


Frederiksvorg 
Holbek 

orö . . 


Præstöe . 
Bornholm . . . . 
:\Iaribo( Laltlandand Faleter) 


ElLY, !f'c. 


Odensp 
:SvcndLorg 


JITLAXD (JL7LIXD). 
Jljùrring 
Thiete,l 
Aalborg 
YìLorg- 
Hancl';-rs 
Aarhus . 
Yejle. . 
l:ingkjöbÍJIg 
Hibe . 
biröer 
Total Kingd"m 


I ('eland 
Grepnland " .. . 
\\" est Indies (
t. Croix, :St. 
'Thomas, and 
t. John) 
Total )Ionarehy . 


Ar.".. 
E'q.lI1ile.. 


Popwation. 
!ð.';(). 


40,400 
34,UOU 


8 
468 


. 235,254 
121,48i 


TOWIl8. 


Copenhagen, 2:J5,2.j4. 
Uöskilde, 5,fì95; Kjöge, 3,122: Frederiksberg 
(suburb of Copenhagenì, 26,510. 
Hdsingör (Elsinore), 8,978; Hilleröd, 3,059. 
Holbek, 3,26.j. 
Uim;sted, 2,127; 8orö, 1,464; Slagelse, 6,û76; 
Korsür, 3,959. 
Præstüe, 1,460; Kestved,4,792. 
Uönne. 6,4i2. 
Xakshov, 5;2i8; )faribo,2,403. 


128,947 OdenB<', 20,804; Ass('us, 3,196. 
117,559 Svendborg, 7,185; :Kyborg, 5,402; Rudkjübing 
I (Langeland), 3,197. 
Hjürring, 4,308; Fredcrikshavn, 2,891. 
Thisted, 4,182; X)kjöbing, 4,560. 
.\alborg, 24.1;;2. 
YiLorg,7,t:53, 
Handers, 13.4i)7. 
Aarhus, 24.831: Horsens, 12,6.j2. 
Vljle. 7.H5; Frcdericia, 8,275; Kolding,7,14I. 
Ringkjöbing, 2,035. 
RiLe, 3.932. 
'1 horsha\ n, 900. 


I 
72,000 R('
 kja\ ik, 2,000. 
\I,bOO :--ukI.ertoppen, 359; Julianchaab,223. 


. 


139 37,6 00 St. Thomas. 
89,3U8, 2,UUO,075 


522 
627 
569 


83,356 
93,340 
87,477 


644 
225 
640 


101,169 
35.36.j 
97,OU8 


681 
633 


1,OiO 100,548 
650 63,991 
1.132 96,205 
1,170 93,371 
9;j8 104,313 
956 j !-to,888 
901 108,513 
1,74i 87,408 
I, I 74 73,:!.j5 
i)H ll,221 
---- 
1,980,6i5 


l4,769 
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APPENDIX. 


"hRC4.
TILE MARINE (18i9).-8 oiling \-cs
els, 3,096 of 210,i68 tons; steamers, 190 of 46,651. 
SHIPPI"G (18i8).-Fntered, 41.6.52 vessels of 1,356,943 tons; cleared, -10, il8 vessels of 667,335 tons. 
Total tonnage, incluùing coa.ting trade, 2,024,-178. 
Hailways open (1878), 849 miles. Telegraph lines, 2,09i miles, with 5,602 miles wire. Telegraphic 
diipatches (1878), 939,322. Letteis for\\arded through the püs
 (1878), 25,-183,599. Juurnals, l'ackage8, 
&c. (18i8), 24,8i9,891. 
Total imports from- 


Germanv . 
Great Bntain 
f;wed..n 
Korway 
Hussia 
All other countries 
Total 
Total expOl-ts to- 
Gcrmany . 
Urcat Britain 
Sweden 
K orway 
Russia 
All other countries 
Total 


Prov:nces (Lan). 


Stockholm, Town 
Lim 
U ps
ia . 
Südcrmannland 
Oster Gotland 


.Tönköping 
Kronoborg 
Kalmar 


Gotland 
Hlekingp 
Kristiansbd 
l'Jalmöhus . 


Halland . . . . 
Uüteborg and Bohus 
Elfsborg 


Skaraborg . 


,,- crmland 
Örcbro . 
'Vestmanland 
Kopparberg 
Getleborg . 


".pster Korrland 
J PDltland 
". esterbotten 

orrbotten 
Large Lakcs 
Total . 


1874 (
). 1877 (
). 1878 (
). 
4,6:H,61I 4,716,OUO 3,.'íl6,020 
3,226.222 2,975.500 2.329,700 
1,-1.58,888 1,355,277 1,138,600 
5! 1.722 302,166 291,310 
Õ49,00U 637,166 410,-100 
2 fj57.557 2.53-1,891 2,377,-130 
l:!,\lãã,uUU 1:!,5:!l,UUU 10; 663,4 60 
3,303,200 2,960,000 2,598,060 
3,949,222 3,538,333 3,535,340 
1,3-19,000 1,452,777 1,275,140 
821,9B 66-1,500 592,700 
48,HO 51,000 41,050 
511.1H 460,390 935.140 
!J.983,UUO 9,127,000 8,9I1U,4311 


SW'EDEX. 
I.-AREA AX}) I'OprL.\.TIOX. 


Area. 
Sq. Miles. 


13 
2.995 
2,063 
2,631 
4,232 


4,-16-1 
3,8-11 
4,-1:
7 


1,2113 
1,16-1 
2,5U7 
1,817 


1,899 
1,9.
2 


4,9-17 


3,306 


7,347 


3,520 
2,623 
11,-120 
.,419 


9/i30 
19,59-1 
21,9-13 
40,563 
3,51G 
170,976 


Popnl ttiODa I 
l::;ïS. 


16!J,429 
1!3.7G3 
101i,8H 
HI.S21 
2;U,;\28 


19.;,323 
16!J,K90 
2-13,600 


5.5,0 II 
13.;,639 
232,116 
345,927 


13.5.-111 
25;,-166 


290,76 ., 


258,90 I 
269,58 ., 


11"1,473 
127,586 
190.29
 
172,5;7 


162,51! 
79,76-1 
103,151 
8;,6'11 


4,531,h6a 


Principal Towns, with Popuhtìon. 


Stockholm, 169,-129. 
Südertelgc, 3,155. 
Upsala, H,OG\J; Enkìiping,2.3-12. 
X) koping, 4,')96; EskilRtuna, 7,-167; 1\Ialmküping. 
I Linköping. 4.5:W; l\onköping, 27,410; 'Yadstena, 
2.44U; l\Iotala. 
JünküpillA". 15.037; Esksjö, 2,860. 
I ' Yexjö <Wexiü), 4,615, 
Kalmar, 10,4f9; V cstervik, 6,007; Oskarshamn, 
5,3-18. 
, Wisby, 6.99-1. 
Karlskrona, 18,276; Karlshamn, 6,330. 
Kri:ltianstad, 9,12.1; Engelholm,2,056. 
;U.llmü, 35,G26; Lund, 13,611; Landskrona, 9,560; 
Helsingborg, 10,9:>6; Ystad.6,9U3. 
Halmstad, 8,UOO ; 'Varherg, 2.863. 
UütcLorg, 74,418; Uddevalla, 6,718; Strömstad, 
2,2U5. 
". ,;;nersborg. 6,571; Alingsiis, 2,343; Bod.s, 4,3S9; 
Amal, 2,125; Trollhattan. 
I1lariestad, 2,646; Lidköping-. 4 5'W: Skarn, 2,991; 
f'kofde, 2,95
; Falköpiug, 2.-19-1; Karlsborg. 
Karlstad, 7,218; Kristinehamn, 4,8
6; Filipstad, 
2,928. 
Öre hro, 11, OOR. 
'Ycstems. 5,906; Köpillg, 2,860; Artoga, 3,631. 
Falun, 6,887. 
Gd'le, 111,.526; ::;öderhamn, 7,333; Eudiks\'all, 

,331. 
Hernösand, :'.010; Sundsvall, 8,-176. 
Oster8und. 2,43i. 
L'mf'á, 2,720. 
Luleå, 2,960; Haparanda, 1,OIl; Piteå,2,215. 


The total area includcs 13,940 square miles of lakes. 
Xatiollalities (1870).-6,711 Lal'PS, 14,932 Finns, 70 GipsifS, 12,015 natives of foreign countries. 
Creeds (1870).-All Lutherans, with the exception of 3,999 Protcstant Disscnters, 1,836 Jews, 573 
Roman Catholics, and 30 Greck Catholics. 
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I1.-cmDIERCE. 



HIPPISG (18;9).-3,595 sailing vessels (-158,i89 tons) and i61 steamers (86,103 tons). 
R 4.lLWAYS (1880).-3,52; miles in operation, 370 miles building. 


187r; (
). 
5,104,000 
3,067,000 
2,715.000 
I,OI2,IJ{)U 
835,OUO 
2,160,000 
14,893,000 


1877 (
) 
4,848,94-1 
3,742,000 
2.746,000 
2,U3,OOO 
828,OÙO 
2.748,056 
17,056,000 


1878 (
). 
3,563,6;0 
3,176,910 
2,336,600 
],-1 7i ,8-10 
646,000 
2,'111,680 
13,412,700 


6,069,000 
719,000 
1,370,OuO 
313,000 
394,000 
2,610,OUO 
ll,475,OOO 


6,478,000 
756,000 
1,236,000 
:!-t7,OOO 
371,000 
2,961,000 
12,049,000 


5,212,800 
647,4.0 
1,174,710 
2h9,700 
397,320 
2,619,9:W 
10,321,920 


Imports from- 
England 
(...ennaDY 
l)enmark . 
UU5,.ia and Finl,md 
Xor\\,", 
All other eountries 
Total 


Exports to- 
England 
Germanv 
Denmark . 
Russia and Finland 
Kor
av . 
All other countries 
Total 


XOR'Y
-\.Y. 


I.-AREA AXD P( IPrL .\.TIOX 


Arnter, or Prefecture8. Area, 
Sq. MIles. 

Ulaalenene ],.591 
.-\ kf'rshus . . . .. . 2,Oll 
Kri5ti \Ilia IC"hli-ti,mia) 
H..demarken 10,054 
Kristians 9,6b9 
Bu
kerud .. .. 5,615 
Jarlsberg and Laun'ik. 8-') 
,- 
Bratsberg . 6,707 
X l'dende
 3,871 
Lister HIld :\Iandal 2,471 
f't"n-an::."pr . 3,467 
:-:ündre Bl'1 genhus 6,850 
};,rgell . 0'4 
:x urdr.. Bergenhus 7,042 
l:umsdal 6,650 
:-;ündre Trondhjem . 7,081 
:Xorurl' Tronllhiem . 8,.92 
X ordland. " ]4,657 
'l'romsö 10,154 
Finmarken 18,300 
Total . 122,858 


PopulRtiou. I 
1
76. 


107,804 
116,335 
76,054 
120.fH8 
lI;J.bU 
102,186 
87.5l 1 6 


83,1.1 


73.415 
7';,121 


110,9 h 5 
119,303 
33,830 
81i,208 
ll7,220 


116,804 
82.2;1 
104,151 
';4.019 
24,0.5 
1.806,900 


Principal T0'Wl18, with Population. 


I Frederikshald, 9,.92; Frederiksstad, 9,616; l\loss, 
4,5u9. 
Eidsvold, 300; Drübak, 2 047. 
Kristiania, ;6,1'54 (\\ith suburbs, 106,.81). 
Kongs\inger, 941 : Hamar, 2,18:-;. 
Lillehammer, 1,.j51 : Gjo\"Ík, 1,051. 
Vrammen, 18,643; Kungsberg, 4,35.. 
Launik. 7..3.: Holmestrand, 2,147; Tünsberg, 
4,913; 
andeflord, 2,307. 
Skien, 5,362; Porsgrund, 3,45;; Brevik, 2,252; 
Kragerö, 4,669.. 
Arendal, 4,132; Ostprrisiir, 2.390: Grimstad, 1,6õ7. 
Christianssand, 11,.6,,; Flekkefiord, 1,6,)1; l\IandaI, 
3,M1-!5. 
f::ta\-anger, 19,004. 
Ko to\\n. 
Bergen, 33,830. 
Flor;;, 503. 
Christianbsund, 8,251; Aalesund, 5,603 ; :\Ioldc, 
1,6.2. 
Trondhjem, 22,152. 
Levanger, 95.); Samsos, l,õ29; Stenkjacr, 1,-l2i. 
Bodü, 1,519. 
Trornsö, 5.409. 
Hanunerfest, 2,102; Vadsö, l,ï6-1; Yardö, 1,322. 


II.-CÜl[
IERCE. 


1874 (
). 1875 (ft 1876 (
). ]877 (
1. 1879 (
). 
Imports 10,250.000 9,836,000 9,294,00U 10,5H,UUO ï,404,660 
Exports 6,600,OJO 5,596,OuO 6,468,000 6,100,000 4,996,430 
:\lereantiIe 
Iarine (187;) :-S,064 ....
" Is of 1,493,041 tons, inclusive of 2.3 ste,lmers of 46,869 tons. 
" (10;.9) :-8,2-18 .. 1,526,6:'9 " 308" 51,674.. 
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l.-AREA AX}) l'OPL'L\.TION. 


Governments. 


BA.LTIC PRor'JRCES 
::;t. Petersburg 
Fsthonia (Esthlanù) 
Livonia (Livlanù) . 
Kurlanù 


G REA TRUSS/A.. 
l\Ioscow 


TH'r 


Yaroslav 
Kû.trnma . 
Y laùimir - 


Kijni-Xo\'gorod. 
Hazan 
Tuht 
Kaluga . 
Tamùov 


Y o1"011ej 
Kùrsk 


01'01 


Smolensk 


Pskov . 
N ovgorod 
Olonetz . 
Archal1gel. 
V ûlogda 
EAST RC,'SSIA. 
Perm 


Viatka 
Kdzall 
rf'nza. . 

iIII hìr
k 

..unara 


l.' fa . 
( Jrt'nlJurg 
8.hratov 


Are... 
Sq. l\1ilcs. 


Popuhtion. I 



0,i6U 


1 ,326,R 7,5 


7,81R 
18,láR 
10,63,5 


323,961 
I,OUO,8i6 
619,15-1 


12,858 1,9l3,699 
25,22-1 1,628,881 
13,7;;0 1,001,i -18 
3!.702 1.176,U97 
H!,S6-1 1,2õ9,923 
19,797 1,271,.')6-1 
16,2.,-1 1.477.433 
11,956 1,2.:;3,037 
11,9-10 9:16,2.:;2 
2õ,6:-:4 2,15U,971 
2á,-139 2.153,696 
17,937 1,95-1,1>07 
18,On 1",96,881 
21,638 1,140.015 
17.069 7.55,701 
47,23.:; 1,01/,44., 
67,638 295,39J 
331,5()(J 2Rl,1l2 
156,496 1,003,039 
128,250 2,19R,666 
9.1\6 2,-106,02-1 
6-1,601 1,78!I,9RO 
2-1,996 2,198.666 
19,110 1,205,R81 
10,200 1,837,081 
4 7.0
3 1,36-1,92;; 
7:1,88i 900,547 
32,023 1,751,268 


Astr..khan . 86,6iO 601,5U 
LITTLE ReS/,IA. 
Kharkov 21,0-10 1,698,015 
Polta,'a 19,26.5 2,102,6U 
Chcrnigo\" 20,233 1,659,600 
.Kiev (Ki)'evì . 19,668 2,17 5,1 :32 


PrinciIMI Tu\\ns, with Population. 


St. ppterBhur
, 667,963; Kronshùt, -1i,166; Tzar- 
koïc-:..;elo, B,-16.J. 
Hevel, 31,269. 
Riga, 103,OOU; Dorpat. 20,;}40; l'ernau, 9,.')08. 
:\litau, 22,18';; Liùau, 10,;67. 



Ioscow, 601.969; Sergiye\'ski
'. 27,7H; Kolomna, 
18,!W8; Scrpukhov. 16,720; l'oùobk, 10,9,3. 
TVf'r. 3S.U8; ltjov, 18,,:
2; \ïshni- V ûloehok, 17,-lU
; 
TOI:jok, 12,910; Ostashkuv, lU.IW6. 
Yaroslav, 26,-129; Hibinsk, 15,017; l" glich, I 3,U6
1. 
Kostroma,2i,178. 
Vlaùimir, 16.-122; lvanovo, 17,000; :\lurom, 1O,í\-(l; 
Shuya, lIU-1U. 
" Kijni-X ovguruù (Xishcgorod), 4-1,190; Arzam3s, 
10 406. 
. TIafan, 19,99U; Kasinov. 1-1,lOU. 
Tula,57,3í", 
Kaluga, 3:;,601\; Jizùm. 11.703; Boro"sk,9,-191. 
I ' Tan.lùov, 2G,-1u3; l\:uÛo:, 2;;.,,22; l\Iorshan>k, 19,500; 
Llpetzk, U.213; }{ol'lso!!-Ieb
k, 12,61\). 
! Yoronej, "2,1-12; Ostrûg-oshsk, !I,!IUU. 
I Kûrsk, 31,í5"; .Belgûroù, 16,U9, ; )Iiropûlye, W,;,H : 
l{ì\sk, 9,H5. 
01'01, H,2liO; Yelptz, 305-10; Bolkhn-, 19,,2-1: 
Bransk, H,6á7; )ItJ:ensk, 14,159; Li,'ni, 12,1,.:;; 
KIIl'achev, 1l.2lii. 
Smulen,k, 24,332; Yazma, ll,eZ;; Dvrvgobuj, 
9,100. 
I'skov, 18.331. 
I No\'gorod. lí,U93; Stara
'a Ruea, 14,;56. 
P(.troza\'odsk, 1O,!IOI ; Olonetz. 1.341. 
Archam;c-l (.\rkhall!,;'plsk), 18.268. 
Yologùa, li,223. 


Perm. 22,288; Yekatcrinburg, 2!i,U:;; Kungur, 
1O,8fJ4. 
Viatk.., 21.2-10; Isho\'sk, 21,500; !=:arapûl, 7,6
8. 
Kazan, &6,2(i2; Chistopol, 13,030. 
I Penza. 34,33-1: Sllr,lnsk, 9,369. 
f.;imùirsk, 26.822: :--inan. 19.H3. 
I 8am3
, 51,2-1,; l'ukrovskaya, 12,9,')0; Buzuluk, 
. IV!/8. 
: rfa, 20,917; Zlatoùst, 16,629. 
On.nbllrg. 3562:1. 
::3aratov, 8",220; Y"lsk. 31.269; }\nnûshin, 15,iOO: 
Kh\'alìnsk. 1.:;.630; Atkarsk, 1.,,200; Kuznetzk. 
H,IIi.:;; Dull1wk,.. 12.i3,; S.rdobsk, 12,2UO; 
Tzaritzîn. 11.800; Petrovsk. 10,iiO. 
I Astrakhan, 48,2211. 
I 
Kharko\', 101,1;.5; Akhtirka, li,820; 
umi, 14.126; 
I !zUlli, 12,962; ::-;t'lrûù..Isk, 12.%0: BÌI'lopolye, 
12,2.:;6; Lf'heùan. I 1,89i: 
la\'an,k. 11,6(10. 
Polt.n-a, 33,!li9; KrPlllendlûg-. 30.-1,2, Kobel!!.ki. 
12,D89: Priluki, 12,8;8; Zpnk..v, )() .1!;9. 
f'h.'rnigo\', 16,17-1; Xl
in, 21,590: Glùkho,', 13,39R: 
:--t,'l'urlùb, 12,333. 
Kip\" 12i,251; Herrlìehe\', 52..;63: Belaya-Zer- 
kov, 18,iOO; Yasilkllv, 16.597; uman, 15,393; 
Cherkasi, 13.914; Tarashtcha, 11,420; Zveni- 
gorodka,ll,3i,j; Skvira, 10,U61. 
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:\"E\ A'II P"PlLATIOX OF THE Hr

H' E''''IRE (co/ltinued). 


P'Ìncipal Towns, with Population. 


lio\ernmcnts. A,"e""\.. Population. 
!'q. )llle.. 
MJT.;IH Rr-
SLI. 
n,m Cu . leks 61.913 1,086.2';4 
1 d,atcIÌno.l.u' :! ,U8 1,;$.
2,300 
r,llIriùa 24,539 704,997 
l
hprson 2i,523 1,596,809 
Bessarabia li,626 1,20;),932 
WEST Rr-SSI.1. 
Podolia 16.223 1,93;$,188 
Y olh
 nia 2i,i38 l,il!l,SfJO 
)Iiu>k 3.5,2i4 1,ISL23û 
t
roùno B,9G5 I,C08,521 
Ko'no 15,692 1,156,041 
Yilna 16,412 1,001,909 
)Ioc:hilov 18,5õl 94i.62.) 
Yiteb.k 17,439 888, i27 
n(-S:o,I\. P'U;l'EI{ 1,899,090 65,864,!HO 
FD.L'
D IH,226 1,968,626 
POLAXD 4!1,157 6,528,017 


CAleAQS 


I i9,525 


5,G28,300 


:-;IBFRIA .Is)iO
 
CEXTRAL ASIA 


-1,824.490 
1,283,468 


3,HO,000 
I 4,
00.000 


:;,3i9,9JO. 8i.8:W.li5a 


Xo,'o-Cherkask, 33,3!17. 
, Yekateriuuslm, U,:!6ì; Taganrog, 48.186: Rostov, 
H.4.53; Dakhmut, I i,9!J!J; A,lov, 16.791; 
ak- 
ltiehevan, 16,2;)1>; Pavlo!!"rad, 1 \,;;DI; Xovo- 
Muskmsk. 10,515: Lu
.m. 10,('50. 
Kerteh, 22,4.
9; !':imferupol, 17. no; f'pbastopi>l, 
\a,26 11 ; llerdansk. 12.223; K.'r:l""hazar, II,lili9; 
1:,lkhehis'1r,1Ì, 111,.528. 
Od"so", 184,819; JSikola
 "',82.805; Kherson, 46,320; 
Yelisavetgrad, 35,1 7!J; Timspo!, W,ß!J2: Ananyev, 
15.383; Alc"andri
'a, 10,5.1; Ku\'O-Georgievsk 
(Krilof), 10,22.:;. 
I
iehinov, 102,-127, .\kkerman, 39,201; Bender, 
24,625; Ismail with Tùchko\', 21,000; Khotìn, 
18,148; Bulgrad, 15,000. 


Karnenetz-Pod..lskiy, 22,611; Ealta, 18,842; Yinnitza, 
18,7KO; l\1oghiluv-l'odolskiJ, 18,12!J; }'roskurov, 
1I,7iB. 
Jitomir, 43,047; f'taro - Constantinov, 15,60.5; 
Lutzk. Il,8a8; Krcmcnctz, 11,819; Kovgurod- 
Y olinsk, 9,340. 
Minsk, 35,5ü3; 13obruisk, 26,8i2; Pinsk, 17,íI8; 
I'lubk, 9,922. 
Gro,Ino. 31,OßO; Hrest-Lito\skir, 22,132; Bclostok. 
17,658; :stonirn, 1I,5D6. 
KO\no, 33,050; I'-\havli, 13,343; Yilkomir, 11,118; 
Hossieni, 10, íOO. 
Yilna, ü
,2I7; Ilisna,6,lIi. 

Ioc:hilov, 40,-131; Gomel,13.030. 
Yiteusk, 31,182; Dünauurg. 29,613; Polotzk,II,928. 


Helsingfors, 33,602; Åbo, 21.791; Wiborg-, 12,009; 
Tammerfors, 12,000; ,{;"leaborg, 8,679: Ujurnabonr, 
7.350; Kuopio, 6,0.50; 
ikolaistad (Y,lsa), 5,0(,0. 
'Yarsaw, 308.;)48: l.odz, 39.078; Lu1Jlin, :!G.7n8; 
Plock. 19,189; Kali!M, 16.957; Pir.trkow, 16,949; 
Su\\alki. 15,;;8.:;; ('festochuwa, 14.830; Lomza, 
] 3,335; "'Ioclawck. 12,44.:;; Zg-il'rz, 11.4G8; 
Rldom, 11.339; .\ugustowo, 10.ß.,O; Kah\ar)'I" 
10.20U: Siedlce, 10,013. 
Titlis, 104,024; Yei.k. 26.2
6; Kukha, 2.:;,000; 
I-hprnakha, 24,.500; 
ta' ro1'o1. 2
.0(10. 
Irkutsk. 32.:WO: TfJrnsk, 25,ßI,0; Tubolsk. 17.500. 
Tashk.'nd, 86.233; Khokand, 50,(100; :-;amurkand, 
30,000; Omsk, 30,000. 


· r.xclusi\"e of the Cdspi:m ::O:ca (169,663 square mill's). 


II.-TIELI<anx:-: IX TilE nrSSL\.N E
lPIRE. 
_\ecording to ;:-:r'hwanebach, 1876. 


Xumber. 


Per Cent. 


H! "<IA I.. EnWI'E. 


POLA'IID. 


FI'LAXD. 
:r>umber. I Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Xumber. 


28,:;,;J4G 4'7 
4 .;96.956 í6'3 
3:.!7,815 5'4 


347,37 
830 
1,821,468 


1'8 
(J':l 
1)8'0 


(;rPf.k l'atholil's 
Homan C..tholics 
Prot, stallt
 

 rrnenians 
.I,-.\\s 
)Iuhamrnedans. 
IJagans 


':;.;.846.630 8.:;'0 
2.8!J7,.560 4'1 
:!,3.j.;,-lR8 
.j' 
38,720 0'(1;; 
1,9H.371i 2'9 
2,363.6.:;8 3'6 
25 8,125 I
_ 
65,i04,.559 ](10'0 


Total . 


8:5,433 13'5 
426 0'0 
245 I 0'0 
--- 
6,026,121 100'00 


1,857,035 


100'0 
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APPEXDIX. 


RELIGIOSS IN THF. Rl:S
IAY E\IPIRB (contitluÞd). 


CAl:CASt!S. SIlJEHlA. CE"TRAL ASH. 
I\'"umber. , Per Cent. Xumber. Per Cent. Xumber. I Per Cent. 
(.reek Catholics 2,IH.991 H'4 3,016,lH 8tH --; 20,506 [ 9,5 
Homan Catholics 25,915 0'.5t 2-1,316 0'7 1,396 0'0 
Protestants 7,82.5 0'16 5,563 0'1 -lI8 0'0 
A nnenians 595,310 12'5 
.Jf'ws. 22,732 0'40 11,9-11 0'3 3,396 I 0'1 

[ohammedans 1,987,213 41'70 61,0059 1'8 3,016,3021 89'f 
Pagans 4,683 0'10 286,016 R'4 14,740 0'-1 
- 
Total 4,ï63,309 100'0 3,405,069 100'0 3,356,758 100'0 


III.-POPULATIO
 OF TIL'SSL\. IN ErROPE, POLAXD, AXD FIXL.L,D 
According to Kationalities (.,stimated for 18ï9). 


r Great Russians 
Little " 
Slavs 
 'Yhite " &c. . 
I Bulgarians, Servians, &c. 
L Poles 
Lithuanians 
Letts. 
Humanians 
Greeks 
Ui)Jsies 
n"ernlans 
S"eùes . . . 
]I[ 1 I Kalmuks . 

 ongo s t Samo)'eùs . 
Jews. 
Armenians. 


40,000,000 
16,3ïO,00U 
3,600,000 
150,000 
5,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,100,OUO 
750,000 
75,000 
15,000 
1,000,000 
236,000 
120,000 
4,000 
3,000,000 
36,000 


Fe"ss, LAPPs, AXIJ r GlUAXS. 
Finlanders. . 
Karelians in Russia 
Ehstcs anù Lives 
Lapps . . . 
Permians anù Zir)'anians 
l\[orù\ inians 
Chuvashes 
Cheremissians 
Yotvaks. .. 
l\lesÌitchcryaks and Tepyaks 
Y oglÙs . 
Yepses and others 


1,840,0 11 0 
300,oon 
800,0110 
4.0(1) 
150,OUO 
1,000,OuO 
400,000 
260,000 
2tO,000 
2ïO,000 
2.000 
28,UOO 


TURnS. 


Kazan Tatars 
lJa
hkirs . 
Crimean Tatars . 
Kirghiz 


1,0.50,000 
750,000 
80,000 
180,000 


IV.-A.GRICULTURE. 


ÐISTIUlJUTIOX OF TilE LASD ACCORI>IXG TO IT
 CULrIVATIOY:- 
40'3 ppr cent. of the total areaeon>red "ith forests, 20'6 pPr cent is undfT the plough, 12'3 per cent. 
consists of meadows anù pastures, 26'S per cent. is cuvered with hIkes or lies 'HIste. 
LnE STOCK (1872):- 
19,266,267 horscs, 24,000,000 cattle, '19,000,000 sheep, 9,804,000 pigs, 1,180,000 goats, 340,200 
reindeer, 29,300 camels. 
DrSTIIIlJl'TInX OF ["HE LA'D ACCOIlDDIG TO 


PIIOPRIETORSHIP :- 
Before the Emancipation 
of the "erf.. 
64'6 per cent, 
30'6 
3'3 
}'5 


Crown Lands . 
Noblemen's Estates 
Imperial Domains 
ISmall :Freeholùs 
Total 


After tile EmatlcipI\tion 
ot the Serfs. 
45'6 per cent. 
22'6 
1'8 
30'0 
100'0 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


100'0 


" 


" 


V.-PIWDGCE OF l\fI
E
 (IXCLGDIXG A
L\.). 


Ism. 1876 or 1877. 
Gold 7ï,580 Ibs. R7,480 Ibs. 
I'ilnr 31,248 " 24,588 " 
Pl.tinulll 4,2R4 " 3,456 " 
Copper 110,299 cmtals. 93,525 centals. 
Leaù " 1.5,660 
Kickell Ire 3,808 
Zinc " 101,590 
Cobalt Ore " 153 " 
Cast Iron 6,601,102 " 8,986,620 ., 
Coal 7,387,700 " 36,933,00U " 

alt 9,671,150 14,166,600 " 
Petrolenm 668,100 3,000,000 " 
Snlphur " 6,126 " 
Plumbago " 2,360 " 
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K ature of Factories. 


TI -!L\XLFACTORIE
 XOT LL-\.BI.E TO TIlE PA Y
IEXT OF LICEXSE 
DUTIEtj (18ï3). 


Cotton 
".001 
Flax and Hemp 

ilk 
Paper 
JIlt tals. . 
Chemical Products 
Leather . 
Fats. &c. 
JlIachinery 
Glas
 


lìumber. 
b33 
6;J-1 
402 
121 
17.j 
388 
3:j3 
3,297 
b93 
132 
193 


Operatives. 
16-1.000 
88,500 
35,600 
9,6UO 
11.800 
13,500 
5,000 
17.6:W 
5,330 
33 910 
13,370 


Ya!ue of Producu. (E). 
16.000,000 
8.960,000 
2.080,000 
1.248,000 
1.610,400 
1,920,000 
1,040,000 
4.680,000 
3.200,000 
4,672,000 
801,130 


Of factories liable to excise duties there were (1876) 3,913 distilleries and 261 sugar refineries. 


YII.-
nLIT -\.RY FORf'E8. 
THE RLf::5IAX AmlY OX A WAR FOOTIXG. 


I. FIELD TRooP
 (El'ROPE AXD CAlcAsn):- 
48 divisions of Infantr
', including a total of 292 regiments, or 768 battalions 
7 brigades of Rifles, "ith a total of 28 battalions . . . . . . . 
20 di\isions of Cavalry, "ith a total of 56 regiments of 4 squadrons (to be l'1Iised to 6) 
5 brigades of f;appers. "ith a total of 15 bHttalions . . . . . . . 
8 battalions of Pioneers, 4 RaIl"ay battalions, 2 Torpedo companies. 9 Telegraph 
companies . . 
41 brigades of Field Artillery, with 246 batteries and 1,968 guns } 
34 batteries of Horse Artillery U04 guns) 
ToÌ1tl . 
II. RE!<ER"E TRooPs (eventually intended for S(>r\ ice in the field) :- 
97 regiml'l1b and 97 separate battalions of Infantry (-185 battalions) 
112 squadrons of Cavalry .. '" 
24 brig.ldes òf Artillery (96 field Imtteries, "ith 768 guns) 
20 companies of Sappers 
Total . 
III. GARRISOX TROOPS (El"ROPE A"11 CAl"CA"lS):- 
9 .. Local" and 7 .. Line" batt"llions 
5 I battalions of Garrison Artillery 
Total . 
IV. DEPÔTS (Et"ROPE A
D CAlTASl'
):- 
292 battalions of Infantry and 7 battalions of Rifles 
56 squadrons of Cavalr} . . 
48 Field Batteries (384 guns) and 3 b..'1tteries of Horse ArtilIer)' (18 guns) 
5 battalions of Sappers 
Total 
V. Co SSACK
 IELRoPE A'D CAlTAS\'S':- 
Don Cnssacks :-62 regiments of Cavalry, 15 batteries of Horse Artillery (90 guns) . 
Kuban Cossacks :-30 rcgiments of Camlry, 5 battaliolls, 5 batteries of Horse Artillery 
(40 guns) . . . . . . .'. ... 
Terek Cossacks :-15 regiments of Camlry. 2 batteries of Horse Artillery (8 guns) 
Astmkhan CosBat'ks:- 3 relriments of Camlr) . . . 
Urenburg Cossacks :-15 regiments of Ca\alry, 9 battalions of Infantry, 3 batteries 
(24 guns) . 
L"ral Cossacks :-9 regimcnts of Camlry 
Total . 


Combatanf& 
7.j8,OUU 
28,000 
33,600 
13,000 
10,000 
60,000 
912,600 


485,000 
16,800 
23,000 
5,UOO 
5:!!J,8UÕ 


16,000 
70,UOO 
86,POO 


3 0,000 
11,200 
12,800 
5,000 
3:19,uuO 


60,000 
33,000 
i,OOO 
1,200 


19.000 
.5.4110 
l:!i),\JUU 


\-1. JIlILITARY FORCES IX A-IA:- 
Infantry:-8 Rifle battalions, 12 Local battalions, 27 Line battalions, 10 Cossack 
battalions . . . . 
Cavalry :-19 reciment
 of Cossacks 
Artillery:-11 Field Batteries (88 guns), 3 Horse Batteries (18 guns), 4 Garrison 
battalions 
Total 
Grand Total, 2,046,400 men, with 3,610 field gnns. 
This total docs not include numerous escort det.tchments, &c.. scattered over the empire, and 
numbering about 80,000 men: nor the 
lilitia troops in the Caucasus and elsewhere, and in Fillland 
(.j,OOO men), nor the" general levy," "hich it is proposed to summon in case of a national "ar. 
The ordinary peace footing hardly exceeds 730,000 mcn, but on January 1st, 1877, thcre were 
actually under anus no lLss than 1,005,825 men (784,161 Infantr), 70,925 Cavalry, 125,927 Artillery, 
24,812 Engineers). 


50.000 
10,000 


3,200 
6;J,200 
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Arrmmrx. 


THE nrSSL-\.Y XA YY. 


E
ltic. Elack Sea. Caspian. Lake Ami. 
28 Ironclads, "ith 211 guns 24 4 
199 Steamers, with 545 guns 145 25 13 6 
162 Transports H5 58 4 
The navy is manned by 4,20 ) offi
ers and 2i ,000 men. 


Pacific. 


10 
15 


YIII.-f'01LllEIICE. 


Commercial 
Iarine (1880):- 


'White Sea 
Baltic . 
Black Sea 
Caspi,m 
I'acilic Occan 
Total 


F:ailing and F:te'1ffi. 
Ves..el"i. Tons. 
5X6 31,U.;6 
638 lU6,620 
2,I;j5 211,310 
1,040 110,294 
15 _2l!,Oll..
 
4,414 4i9,280 


Steamers onlv. 
Vessels. Tons. 
II 1,832 
63 19,078 
Iii 59,128 
36 10 982 
1.5 20:000 
296 111,020 


Imports from- 


(termanV' . 
England 
Austria 
France 
Holland 
I"weden and K orway 
}'inlalld . 
T'uke,. . 
Asia (õverland) 
All uther countries 
Total 


18.3 (E). 1877 (E), If:78 (E). 
2i.12
,UUO 23,3.55,bUO 3 11 ,i60,U80 
19,496.000 1-1,849, 
OO 23.i52,480 
2,9i2,OOO 3,193,000 i,9il,200 
4021.240 1,624,6UO 3,935,680 
849,680 I,OI8,iUO 6,199,360 
4i8,200 323.300 3.201,600 
1,526,000 1,440,bOU 1,562,OUO 
i 16,90U iI2,UOO 5il,680 
3,2ï=3,000 3,28i,4UO 4,496,800 
10,419.980 5,i30,bOU 12,1\42.400 
--- - 
70,87.;,00U 55,536,000 9,5,293,21\0 
17,599,000 31,4i7,000 27,734,000 
20,668,300 23,i62,000 30,59ö,000 
4,Oi 4,300 7,931,200 6,446,000 
4,244,.500 3,845,400 13,i86,100 
2,5.34 300 6,199,300 5, I 74,000 
1,033,200 3,20 I ,600 2,2.53,300 
1,412,000 2,040,300 1,973,000 
2,418,500 661,800 2.6i.5,800 
1,561, IOU 1,104,300 1,4i6,500 
2.9Iií;100 4;126,900 6,791,700 
--
- 
58,31O,4UU 84,4û9,bOO 98,906,400 


Exports to- 
G"ernlan\' 
England 
Austria 
}'rance 
Holland . . 

weden and X orway 
Finland 
Turkey 
Asia (O\'erhnd' 
All ot\wr countries 
Total 


In the abo\"(> tab]ps the rouble is sUPPo'l'd to lip worth about 3'8 shillings, but allowing for the 
discount O!l pappr roubles at "aliuus p"Iiuds, the an'la'l"e ,mnua] imports and eXl'orts appear to have been 
as folIo" s :- 


Pen"ds. Import
 
} Fxports (E). Tohl(E). 
IS:!O-18:!9 10,5UO,OUU 12,OUO,OUU 22,5UU,000 
I 84U-1849 1.5,OUO,OUO 18,000,UOO 33,000,00U 
15.50-1859 21,OOU,000 23,000,OUO 44,000,000 
18(jO-l
6) 33,000,000 32,000,000 6.5,000,000 
1870-18i8 69,000,000 69,000,000 128,000,000 


.- 

 '
 

.. "

'- 
',
 



Aa River, Kurland. 229 
LivonÍa, :!:!9 
Aalbur!!. 6:1 
I'trllit. 57 
ARle
unù, 1:1\! 
.-\arhu;;.6:! 
.\.bo. :!llJ 
AI J un e l J jelg-. 52 
.-\.dministr,lti, e divisions of Den- 
mark. .:1 
F til"Üer, 2;- 
}'inland, :!:16 
Ieeland, 4.; 

orwaY. 161 
1{u6l;ia: 4.3 
:-;"eùeu. 167 
Adnamuorkel;ortje. L'lke, 103 
.l:rü Island. ;;9 
At!wùen Hut k. Cape. 3,11 
.-\!::!:'er ("b.lI1n..l. 51 
.-\
lIeultur" ot Dlnmark. 68 
:--"',m.Jina' ia. H5 
I-:u>-i,.. -1.)" 
.-\kPl" Hi,,'r. I:!,s 
.-\ker
hu., 1:13 
.\khtirka, 311\! 
Akbtùùa m,'er. 36i, 419 
)Iuunt. 3.8 
_-\kkt'nnan. 31. 
..,klmg. L.ke, 99 
Akt-e,ri. H 
J.1.1l1j, hlanù.. 2U8, 214 
Alans. H. 
.-\Iha Juli,l. 31i 
.-\I(.,.hki. 311 
.-\ k<all,I"r I r.. d.-'ath of. 4!:!:! 
.-\lexRmlf'r Ill.. sue"l!<iiun uf. 

:! 
Ale).an.lr..,'.k. 31 u 
Hill. :1(j8 
Alv<:en \'ka. 43.) 
Aliba
'. Lake. 
g,) 
.\Ima;magja, 330) 
.-\Ita Rin"r, ao; 
.-\It,,n-
,)r. Lake, 314 
.-\ Iten-fiord, 1.11 
.-\m.1!::I'r Islanrl. 65 
.-\mn
el...rQ:. Iii:! 
.-\ 1).lru -hi, 308 
.-\nc..rnum Hiwr. 101 
.\nhl.1t Island. .:>4 
.-\ rh"ga, In 
.-\.l'"han!!'d. ? 56 
YO}.. Y. 


I
DEX. 
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Archangel, Gow'rnmpnt of, 341 
Gulf of, 34 i 
Are3-s of all places, 8Ce Appendix 
Arenù..l. I:!ì 
Arm,- of Denmark, i l 
Xon\ay,161 
1:u.sia,4.9 
:s" e.Ien, 165 
the 1.:r"ls, 4:!0 
Aro1. 3\! I 
.Artsanìe, 198 
.}rzamRS, 3li8 
Asar of :Scandina,ia, 87 
.-\bt1"llkhan, 420 
Government, 414 
As, ig Bay, -18 
Atel Hi"'r, 36.; 
Atlantic, 
orth east, 1 
Angu:-1tu\"f"O, 2
5 
Aura.joki.219 
Au
tll,\ :-;l'und, 181 
.-\',Irs, IPS 
Ava'-1lxa )Iuuntain, 103 
Az,w, :-;ea of, 422, 4:!5 
City, 439 
Rala. 1,5.; 
B,.laklava, HS 
Balda Hiver, 367 
JI"lùinskiy .\Iona-tel")-, 3G8 
Balt'l, 31
 
I;,ltic Plmin'es, 2:!7 
:Sea, 18 
Bar. 3 B 
B.,rents' f'ea, 361 
R.shkirs,4U9 
Hatûrin. 30! 
}
aula Y ukano 32 
U,'ar Island. 168-:1 
IhlLÌn. :!.Jl 
B!'erl'nberg :\Iountain, 45 
lwet elOp, Hu.sia, 46U 
lIda- Yeja Forest, 2.)8 
J
Ia'a.Zerkov, 3U6 
Ix Igorod. 437 
Ix Ii\' Khkh Hill, 367 
IX'll Scmnd. 1 il 
Belo Uzero, L1ke, 3::8 
Bdostok. :!(j-1 
Belov, 391 
Belozersk,2li 
lknder,317 


Berdansk, 310, 438 
Bereket Hiver, 367 
IIl'lPZan Liman, 280 
lI.rezina River, :!73 
Bl'rgen, 105. I 
i-8 
III'I iehov Hi,'er, 3UI 
lkrislav, 311 
Uerisla, I, 2!J9 
Beroviehi, 3H 
Bpssarabian Limans, 281 
Bl'ZJIOpovlzî Beet, 38i) 
Biala, :!iÏ5 
Biarmians, 357 
Bwlaya Hiver, 413 
Bilgoraj, 2õ2 
Bisons uf Lithuania, 258-9 
Bjürkö, 136, 211 
Björnaborg, 219 
.. Black Lands," Russia, 269 
Blafell. 33 
Blagodat :\Iount"in, 3.8 
Blagoveshcbensk, 413 
Blue )Iountains, 2:!8 
Bubruisk, 2!:!; 
Bug-do, 3; 5 
Duh Riwr, 2.6 
Bohushm. 113 
I;oiu'mbrap Glacier, 79 
Dul!;"ar l'lain.3;3 
lown. -1U2 
Bo;g-rad, 318 
Bolkhov, ;
!JI 
Bohhaya ZemJya, 353 
Bohano-Is. 3H 
Book trade, HUl!Sia, 4.2 
Borgã, 211, 2:.H 
Borgar-Fjorllr, 28 
Borislav, 311 
Borisoglebsk, 435 
Borisov. 
87 
Bornholm Island, 55 
Borudino, 39. 
BoroHk,391 
BorussianB, 233 
Uun'stheues 2.3 
Buthnia, Guif of, 20, 23, 72, 2It 
Brahest Id. 219 
Brahin, 219 
.Bransk, 302-3 
Bratzlav.312 
Breidi-Fjör/l'r Bay, 31, 33 
Brest-Lito, ski), 264 



4:JlJ 


Brunke-bergs lis, 
1 
BrzenzillY, :.!.j5 
Buddhists, Rus
ia, !i7 
Budiak,3li 
I
uerbrae Glacier, 78 
Bug Canal, 2Si 
Hi\l'r. l'ül.md, 2!6 
Russia, 2ï7 
J\ù
-rì <of Yolga Delta, 369 
Bulg.lnc.t.k, 44.> 
HIII:;arians in Russia, 299 
Burnas, Lake, 280 
Hllrtasses, !06 
Buss Land. 2 
Busulllk, ! 18 
Hlltllrlinoyka, 43.') 
Buzan Rinr, 367 


Canals. Russia, 46S 

("andinavia, 154 
Cape I dol, 351 
Kanin, 342 
l\Iikulkin, 342 
Korth, 75 
St. George, 4H 
Svatoi, 342 
Carlsruhe 
illagp, 298 
Carr) ing trade, Hu:;:;ia, 298 
Caspian Sea. 3iO 
Catherine Canal, 3!8 
Chase, produce of, Russia, 454 
C'hatìr Dar;(h, 3Ioun'ain, HZ 
Cht'ciny, :!.j
 
Cherdin, 412 
Chermni,sians, 403 
Cherka
i, 2!H, 3u:; 
Cherkess, 29.. 
Chernigov, 302 
('hernuL:om re
ion, 269, 458 
Chertomlik Riyer, 291 
Chcshcha River, 3!3 
Cheska)a Llay,343 
Chigirin, 293 
ChÏl,topol, 4 U 
Chiy;" River, 3!3 
ChñÜelnik, 2.')2 
Chorna Mogi1a mound, 196 
Christiania, BB, 123 
ChristÌ'lnsö Islands, 5 i 
C'hristianssund, 127 
Christinpstad, 219 
ChÎldes, 217, 328 
Chlldskoïe Ozero, Lake, 320 
l'hugu)ev, 437 
Chùkhnî, 329 
Chùmaks, 29.'), 4U 
Chusovaya River, 36 , !13 
Chuvashes, 40.j 
Climate of Bcar IsbnJ, 1ß9 
Crimea, 445 
F.lriier, 26 
FinJ.md, :!l.j 
Franz Joscph Land, IH2 
I,'eland, 38, 4.j 

eva Uasiu, 3'2i 
l\'ovaya Zcml)'a, : 61 
Uussia, 18.1 

candim,\"ia, 103 
SpitL:bergcn, 1 i2-4 
".che's Land, 180 
Colonies, Danish, 72 
Commune, Rus-ia, 461 
Copenhagen, 62 
Cossllcks "89 
Cracow, R
public of, 242 
Crimea. HI 
Crimc,lIl 'fatal's, 447 
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Currents of Atlantic, 1, 3 
Baltic, 18 
Czestochowa, 251 


Dagö Island, 230 
Dalecarlian mines, 151 
Dalecarlians, 115 
Dal-elf HiveI', 103 
Dalsland Canal, 155 
Danes, 57 
Danish Isles, 52 
Language, 60, 117 
Darmstadt village, 298 
Dedukhin, 412 
Delta of tbe Don, 417 
)[arkarfljot, 37 
1\orth D\ina, 3H 
Petehora, 348 
Yolga, 3ü7 
"Testt>rn D\ina, 230 
Dcncjkin Kamen, 375 
Denmark, 47 
Desna mwr, 273, 2i5 
DettiJoss Falls, 34 
llisna, 2(;7 
Distilleri!"s, Rus
ia, 462, 466 
Dnieper Basin. 268 
Lirnan, tï6 
I-:apids, 2ï6 
I{iver, 2i3 
St"pl'es, 1 85 
Dniester Basin, :.!66 
Limans, 2bO, 318 
1:;,'cr, :.!i7 
Dogger Bdnk, 17 
Dumesnæs, Cape, 228 
Dun Basin, 422 
Cossacks, 431 
Hiver, 4,22 
Donetz Hiw-r. 425 
[)orogobuj, 2SÜ 
Dorpat, 238 
1I0ve Glaeier, 182 
Dovrefield, 74, 77 
[)ralllm niver, 99 
Drammen. 1 :!.5 
IJraullns,elv River, 
5 
Dramms-fiorcl, B.), i2-i 
Dregoviehi, 2-i 
 
Dri
8a, 2ti"j 
Dröùak, 123 
IIrottningsholm, 139 
Drottninr;(skär, 16.5 
Ilruskeniki, :!65 
Dubno, 2SS 
Dubovka, 419 
Duchy of "-arsaw, 242 
Dünaùul'g-, 267 
D\'ina, KurthprTI, 346 
\\' e
tprn, 229 
D\inetz, Lake, 36! 


, E'lSt 
[anîch River, 3iO 
Ehstes, 227, 131, 2;
3 
Eidsvcld, 12!, 155 
Ejcrsbavsnehöj, 50 
Elf-Kallehv, lU3, 141 
Elice, 311 . 
Elsinore, 65 
Embach Hivcr, 230, 320 
Emigr'ltion, Denmark, 68 
Itussia, 457 
Seandina\ia,IH 
Emmo Mäg-gi, 2
8 
Enare, Lake, 213 
Enovesi, Lake. 213 
Ertholmene Islands, 57 


Eski-Fjor1'\r, 32 
Eskilstuna. 1.')4 
Esthonia, 2:!i 
Esthonian I,lands, 231. 
Esthonialls, 2:11-2 
Etil Hiyer, 3(;.') 
Eupatoria, HS 
Exilcs. Hussi'l, 457 
Exports of all places, see Appendix 
Falkenbcrg, 132 
Fallsterbo, 113, 133--1 
Falster Island, 5J 
Falun, 141, 151 
t aröer Bank, 12 
Channel, 14, 
Islcs, 24 
Fauna of Atlantic, 12, 16 
Baltic, 22 
Crim<-a, !
5 
Bear Island, 169 
Caspian, 3ï:! 
F.u'üer, 2ü 
Finland, 21.') 
Fnmz-.J oseph Land, 182 
Icelallll, 3:; 
Lithuani.l, :!.')!J 
KU\raYll 'z(>.ulya, 
62 

eal1<li"a \ia, 111 
SpitL:hergen, 1 ï 4, 
Valdaï, 364 
'Yiehe's Land, 180 
Faxa Ba\', 2S 
Fellin River, 23u 
Fells of Iceland, 28 
Finance of Denmark, 72 
Finland, 226 
Korway, 161 
Uussia, 479 

y;eden, 106 
Finland. 2U7 
Uulf of, 23, 208 
Finh'lIdia Isle, :! 
Fillmark, a 
Finnish Lakcs, 211 
Finns, 216, 32-1 
Fin'l'äng, 13;) 
Fiords of 
can,li"ada, 3-1 
J<
iallùacka, 131 
J<
jærln-tiord, i9 
Flatey Island. 31 
Flora of Atlantic, 12-16 
Bear I SI.lIlIl, 169 
Crimea, H.j 
Fmland, 215 
Franz-Joscl,h L,nd, 182 
IeelanJ, :JS 
Lithuani
, 159 
1\O\'aya )';pmlya, 362 
Russia, 191 
I:;candmayia, 108 

pitzbergen, 17-1 
"ald.lï, 3ü" 
".che's Land, 180 
Florid'l Channel, 3 
Fæmund, Lake, 99 
Foigefond, 77, 106 
Fontanka Canal, 366 
Fortresses, Russia, 4 i9 
Foul Ba\', li6 
Franz-Jõseph Land, 180-2 
Fredericia, 61 
Frederiksùorg, 6.) 
Frederikshald, 122 
Frcderikshavn, 62 
Frederiksstad, 122 
Friedrichstadt, 239 



Frithiof Glacier, 1.3 
.FJ ü
tt:n, 109, 1:!9 
Fruholm, 8 
FruDlosa, 31E 
Fl"\ ken Hiver, 100 
F'{f!"itive.. sect of, 38i 
Fi.ill
n Island, .
2 
F
 en, See FUllen 


(;atin, 255 
(<.lliteh. 198 
(<.lIIlIa Karlebv. :219 
<<,'fl." 141 . 
l<eUh-ara, 151 
l.ene\ ra Ba\', 1.2 
lienichesk 
trait, 430 
lieorgians. -102 
l.erman Ocean, see X orth 
ea 
LTermans of Baltic Pro\ inces, 23'; 
Lo\\ er \' olga, -11-1 
I: u8sia, 4J-; 
I ie
-ser, Great and Little, ;;3 
l.ilcs Land, 1 i9-80 
I ijat.k, 388 
lilacial action, Finland, 209 
l:u
8ia, 184: 

..andina\ ia. 8i 
rral )Iollntains, 3-1-1 
(Tlomlllln Hiver. 99 
l.ilukhm, 302 
(Tol.lds, :!61 
liolùingcn. 223, 2-10 
liomel, :!8; 
I. ora, 3-13 
liorbatov, 398 
I .orodetz, 39; 
lioro<lishtche, 332 
l<orokhO\ etz District. 398 
(;ostniopol rapids, 323 
l
o
tYllin, 2
i) 
l.jt'l Canal, 155 
Hher, 9\1 
(ii;taland, 113 
UI;t1.r, 115 
(.üteborl{, 130. .1.58 
Gotlr,n<l Island. 8oJ, 1-13 
l;ra<l
 sk, 30ð 
!ir,eco.Hu-<ian Church, 4i6 
lilå"n. Fort, 133 
Great Belt. 1:-\ 
Boc-do, 3i.5 
(Te
-s...r, 33 
Rus.ia.363 
Itu8"Ìan CO:ï\Slcks. 37.5 
Hu
...ian langua
e, 3b2 
Hus
ian8, 354:. 3;9 
r7' n H,,'er, 3.3 
Green Harbour, 1 ii 
('1'. enland. i:! 
l.rimstad, l:!i 
(.rip3holm, 138 
l;ri
'elhamn I
land, 21-1 
Gru<lno,26-l 
1'1'0\ inee. 2.56 
Grllshovkn mines, -125 
(.uha Kamanka, 361 
(iudm Aa IÜ\"Cr, 50 
Gulf of Bothnia, 20, i2, 21-1 
Christinni.l. 8.5, 89 
:Finland, 3:!') 
Kand.llaksha, 32-1 
)Iezen, 343 
U<l.ssa,314 
Ilnpga. 3:H 
HiI(' t, 3:!0 
f.ulf :Stream, 3-11 
Gusinoi, Cape, 361 
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Haji-Bev, 200 
Lim:m, 31-1 
Halleborg Hill, 8i, 89 
I1almstad, 132 
Hammeren, Cape, 56 
Halllmerfest. 10';, 129 
Hangü headland, 209 
Haparanda, 142 
Hardanger-fiorù, 83 
Harùangen iolde, ; i 
Hasenp
th. 233 
Hau!!esund, I:!S 
H.lUkinsi, Lake. 221 
Hei<lelherg \iII.lge, 298 
Hekla Cuve, I i9 
)Iount, 29 
Hellígdommen Rocks, 56 
HI'lsilighorg, (;.5. 132 
Helsiligfol'S, 219 
Helsingür. 65 
Hennings\'ilr coast. 1-19 
Hernösand, 142, 151 
Heslmand Rock, 82 
HilIerüd. 65 
Himmelberg, 49. 50 
Hindü Island, 81 
Hinlopen di..trict. 172 
Hising-en Island, 102 
Hitterd..l, 126 
Hjelmdl". Lake. 96-7 
HoLorg Bank, :,3 
Hög.lllas mines, 132 
Hogland IsIHn<l, :!1, 214 
Hulmgârd. 35 i 
Holstein, 47 
Hope Island, 361 
Horn :sound, 1 j 6 
Peak, 1 iO 
HOl'Spns, 6
 
Fiord, 49 
Horten. 1:!6, 1.;8 
Hot springs. Iceland, 33 
Hü
 tiainen Lake, :.!11, 213 
Hrubiesz<)w,2.';2 
Hudiks\ all. 1-12, 152 
Hunneborg Hill. 8i, 89 
Husa\ ik, 32 
Hval-Fjür:O<r, :!S 
Hveningd..ls, Lalie, 8i 
H,iù"teen, 12;
 
H\ita Hinr. 33 


Iceland, 2i, 45 6 
Idensalmi, 224 
Idol, Cape, 351 
)lOUllt, 3H 
Ijora Hiver. 3
9 
Ijs-fiord, 1 i 1 
Ilak Hiver, :li8 
lletzkaya Z.lshtchita salt mines, 
421 
Ilkva Hi\'er, 288 
lImen, Lake. :J2:!. 331 
Imatra defile, 214 
Falls. 324 
Imports of all places. see .-\ ppcn- 
dix 
Inara, lake, 213 
Indals Hiver, 101 
Indu4ries of Denmark, 69 
Finland. :l21 
Poland, 2.')0 
Hussia, -1.')8, 46.5 

candina\ia. 145,1.53 
L"krHnia, 300 
lngars, 329 
Ingermannland, 329 
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Ingria, 319 
Ingriltn Finns, 329 
Ingul River, 312 
Inguletz mincs, ::11 
niver, 311 
Inkermann, 450 
Iput River, 287 
Iremellllounhin, 3i8 
Irgiz River, -114 
Ise-fiord, 5-1 
Ismail, 318 
Isothennals, Atlantic, 6, 7 
Scandilla\ia, 105 
Ivangorod, 2.;3 
Ivanovo, 399 
Izborsk,330 
!zum, 437 


Jacobstad.219 
Jakobstadt, 239 
Jammer Bav, 52 
Jan :\Iayen'Island, 45 
Jaravall, 113 
Jasna Gora, 251 
JemtIand. 109 
Je" s of Polllnd. 248 
l{ussia, 199, 300 
Jid. Lake, 2i2 
Jitomir, 301 
J iz<lra, 391 
Joensu, 211 
Jökull Phteau, 34 
Jokulså River, 3-1. 
Jomfrl1lanù, 126 
Jönküping, 135 
J orùal1. ;,6-1 
,Tütunfj..J<le, i7 
Jukopa I{h-er, 31>4 
Justedal, ii, 106 
Jutland, 48 
J ylland Peninsula, 48 
Jyske Aas, 50 


Kaa.fiord, 157 
Kafla Ba\,-1-12 
To" n, 4.51 
Kagûl, 318 
Kahulu, 318 
Kalaûs Hiver, 3iO 
I,al. vala. :!1:! 
Kalisz. 251 
Ralix. 1-12 
Hi""r. 101 
Kalla, Lake, 211 
KaIlawoi, lake, 213 
Kalmar, 13:j 

ound, 82 
Kalmuks.41-1 
Raluga GO\ ernment, 390 
To\\ n. 391 
KalundLorg, 67 
Kalusz
 n, 2.';5 
Kalwana. 25.; 
Kama River. 366 
K.lmenetz-I'odulokiy,317 
Ranûshin, 419 
KandalakBha Gulf, 342 
Isthmu
, 3-12 
Kanev,293 
Kanin, Cape, 3-1'1 
Penilloula, ;;-12 
Kannikt.gaard, 5!J 
K'l}mlovk,., 310 
Kam :\lountains, 31-1 
:-Strait, 3.59 
Karacharo\ 0, 398 
.Karart
'S, 263, H 7 
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K'lra-I\:alpaks, 2 0 4 
K'lra-Kerman, 313 
Karelia, 319 
Karelians, 216, 328 
Karlsborg, 165 
I\:arlshamn, 133 
Karlskrona. 133, 165, 166 
Karlstad, 131 
Kasinov, 397 
Katla Y olcano, 29 
K,ttkgat, HI 
Kaz.m, 410 
Government, 390 
Tatar_, 406 
K'lzanka River, 410 
Kekshulm, 221, 324 
K em, 354 
Kel'jpnetz River, 410 
Kertch. 451 

trait of, 427 
Kharkov, 434, 435 
Khassova. 3.jl 
Khamrs, 198 
Kher80n, 311-12 
KhcrsoneBus, Cape, 442 
Khlinovitza Ri"er, 413 
Kholm, 2'12, 331 
Kholmogori, 351, 357 
Kholny, 398 
Khopior Hi,'cr, 422 
Khortitza, :.19:\ 
Ishmds, 310 
Khotin, 316-17 
Khvalinsk, 411! 
Ki"hino\,317 
Kiel Harbour, 21 
Kielce, 252 
Kiev, 303 
Kilia,318 
KimmH Bank, 17 
Killburn, 314 
Kinnerodden, 75 
King Osear Land, 1
1 
King's Bay, 172 
Kipehaks, 406 
J\: irghiz, 417 
Kjülen Uplands, 74, 76 
Klar-elf River, 99 
Klazma Uiver, :;98 
Klint7i, 287 
Klofa-Jükull, 28 
Knivskiiurml<len, 7.j 
Knntstorp, 132 
Koidak FortreBs,31O 
Kola, 354 
Peninsula, 3 H 
Kolding, 61 
Kolguycv Island, 312 
Kolinsund, Lak.., 52 
Konehakov Kamen, 371, 378 
Kongshar'ka, 132 
KongBbprg, 12û, 151 
Konin, 2.j I 
Konolop, 302 
Konstantino"rad, 310 
Küping, 141 
 
KorBür, 67 
Kostruma Cunvent, 284 
<iovernrnent, 3S8 
To\\ n, 390 
Kotlin Island, 340 
KÜtlUl::j:l '"okano, 29 
J\:ntorust Ri\"Cr, 3
,0 
KOVllO, 266 
Kozel"k. 391 
Kozlov, 3!17, 435 
Kragcrü Island, 126 
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Kriinholrn Island, 321 
Kremenchûg, 308-9 
Krcmenctz, 288 
Hills, 270 
J'lateau, 268 
Krevini..ns, 233 
IÜilov Castle, 308 
Kristiania, 123 
Kl',stianstad, 133 
Kristinchamn, 131 
Krisuvik, 32 
Krivitchians, 261 
Kronborg, 65 
Kronstatlt, 330, 3-10 
Canal, 3-10 
Krukov,309 
Kuban Ri\'er. 371 
Kllhllij IsI.lllcl, 235 
Klllik'ovka, -134 
KlIllen hpadland, 77 
Kuma Hin.r, 370 
KUlllans, 198 
J\:unduk, Lake, 280 
Kungshohnen, 16õ 
Kungur,413 
Kuopio, 221 
Kurland, 227 
Kiìrs, 233 
Kf1rsk, 302 
Kf1tf1m m"er, 367 
Ku}'aba, 198 


Laaland Island, õ2 
L'lche, Lak
, 346 
I,adug-a, Lake, 323-õ 
Lagartliot HÌ\'cr, 34 
LanoJskrona. 132-3 
Land tpnurc in Lithuania, 263 
POl,llld, :249 
!{u:->8Ìa, 4,)6 
!-:;eandina,'ia, 148 
Lãngãscn lis, 91 
J.angeland [sland, 60 
Lall

iclde, 77 
Lapps, 118-21 
of Russia, 3.30 
Liisö Island, õ4 
L,ltin Chureh. RusBia, 4j7 
Lauenburg. 47 
La urvik, 12 
 
Laven-saari hland, 211), 214 
Leba, 22 
Lebl'dan, 43-1 
Lcbr-din, 308 
Leczy('a, 2.J:! 
J.eks-;'nd, 1!2 
Lema, 412 
Lesjcskngcn-vand, Lake, 87 
Letts, 2;J3 
Lcucopolis, 317 
Lihau, 240 
Lidkiil'ing. 1;:\ 
Li
htning Strait. 12 
Likhvin, 391 
I.illesand. 127 
Lim-fiord, 51 
Linküping, 135 
Lipetzk, 4=15 
Lipno, :.155 
LippovaneB, 387 
Li"kuvo, -109 
Lithuania. 256 
Lithuanian lan!ruage, 261 
I,ithu,mi.ms, :lßU 
Litin, 312 
Littlr- Belt, 18 
.Bogdo, 3ïõ 


Little Russia, 2GS 
Ru
sian langna!!(\ 
69 
I{u=",
ians. :!-I;, :!ðD 
{jzen HÌver, 37:3 
Live Btock, European stdtes, 68, 
4GI 
I ccland, -16 
Russia, 461 
Li\'nî,43-1 
Livonia, 2:.17 
LivonianB, 233 
I.jungan River, 101 
Lju8na River 101 
1.0 HiveI', 123 
Lodometia, 198 
Lo,lz, 2.j2 
Lulley, Cape, 182 
Lüfgrund Island, 92 
Lofoten Islands, 81, 105 
LÜgbE'l'g. 3-1 
LOlllza, 
5.j 
Lougen HiveI', 87 
Lovat River, 323, 36-1 . 
J.ovisa. 21\ 
L()w Island, I j4 
1.ublin, 2.j2 
Lubni, 301'1 
Ludlow, Cape, 1
2 
Lug U,,'er, 288 
Lu!(a Basin, 3â 
Lu
ger's .Bank, 17 
I.ujan.!, Lake, 328 
Lull'lI. 142 
Jaur, Lake, 97 
River, 101 
Lund. 133 
\;ni"l'r.ity, IG I 
Lutzk, 228 
L\"sa Gora :\Iountaills, 245-6 
L
'se-fiOl'd, 105 
L)'sekil, 131 


.\Iaan-:-:elkli, 208, 3-12 
.\lael-strüm,81 
.\I.ll::dalena Ba,', 172 
.\lagl'rü Island: 7.j 
.\Iälar, Lake, 9G-7 
)[ali\'C Karmaku1i Creek, 361 
MabÌJij, 1:i3, 163 
ì\lalo-ltussialls, :.189 
)hllo- Yaro8Ia\'etz. ;J!1l 
)lanchin.Sari island, 329 
-,randal, 1:!7 
-'[an
hishlak rminsula, :172 
ì\laní,'h, Lak.', 3jU 
H v('r, ;);U 
"'tmit. ;J7 I 
)Jalluf,,,,tIll'!'B, Poland, 2.jO 
I:u"s;a, -1ß.j 
::;ean<lina da, I j2 
)[ari. 401 
.\Iariestad. 131 
)Jariu!,ol, 440 
ì\larkartljot RÌ\'er, 37 
Delta, 37 
ì\Tarstrand, 131 
lIT,ltoehkin Shar, 3.:>:)-60 
-'Llz..via, 253 
ì\laL:urs, :247 
ì\1l'dìn, 391 
IIJ,.,hl'ditza Ri,'cr, H2 
'l..ll'nki, 391'1 
ì\lelkam (<uba, 3GI 
) l'llleÌ Hivl'r. :!!,8 
:\1 !'rians, 390, 404 
:\1,'shchovsk,391 
)1. shtclu ryaks, 408 



1\lezen 3.58 
Gulf,313 
nin'r, 348 
l\Iiddelfart, 62 
J.Iiellz\'17P P Z, 2i)5 
1\Iiklllkin, CaI)e, 342 
)Iinsk. 287 
}Iir, Russian, 461 
M itall. 240 
}Iithridates Mountain, 451 
1\litushev Kamen, 360 
J\ljüsen, [ake, 9", 1:!3 
)lJawa Plonsk, 2;j;j 
Modlin,2;J5 
Müen Island, ;J2, .H 
}[ügen.ls Island, 2,j 
1\Joghilov, 28, 
l'odulskiv, 317 
}Iogü I -land: 'l;\.j 
)Iohammedans, Hussia, 478 
Mohile\', 2
7 
)Iolde.fiord, M. III 
)lol1er !J.l\', 361 
)1 jjijll Islarlll, 230 
l\fora,142 
)Iurdvinians, 402 
)Iori. 404 
)Iorkhovetz Island, 318 
)[ors Island. ;j 1 
)Iorshansk, 3n:> 
)Iosco\\", 392 
üovernment, 390 
l\I osken Island, 81 
}Iusl,enæs Island, 81 
:lloskova, battle of, 397 
M osl;va Hiver, 392 
lIIuss. 123 
)Iutala, 135 
lIIutunlinsky, 413 
}Iullnt B"la. 24.5 
H,latfagrehaugen, 180 
,J('ristullltllri, :W8 
l
iwl's-waard, 208 
}lisery, 169 
)[unna l\1ii
gi, 228 
I'eldoivi, 2UM 
I'eldovaùùo, 208 
Richthoien, 182 
Sauhku-1Vaara, 208 
Teiri.halju, 2u8 
i\Iozir, 2h7 
)[sta Hiver, 323, 334 
}1tzcnsk, 391 
1\lûjiks, 330 
)[llkhRvetz River. 261 
)1 unieh village, 2
8 
)['lllksjiin, Llke, 135 
l\luonio Hiver, 102 
1\lllrom. 398 
1\1 Îltnh' I:i\'er, 323 
1\1
 vatn Lake, 34, 39 
Kakhichev:m, 437, 439 
Xakshov, 67 
Xalsij Island, 25 
!\aroV:L River, 321.2 

ana, 330-1 
B'LV, ;:;32 
Xa\y of Denmark, 71 
Korway, 161 
Russia, 481 

wdm. 165 
Xazc, the. 86 
\l.d..r Kalix, 142 

ld\ igo\'ka, 4
6 
'" edl ig-.lilov, 308 
K ejin, 30& 
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N enetz, 351 
XepuLi-!\iur Mountain, 3H 
Kestved, 67 
Nctze Hiver, 243 
Neva l{iver, 
21 

e\cja Hiver, 266 
:\evka River. 327 
New Russia, 21i8, 288 
K exü, 59 
I Niemen Basin, 256 
Hlver, 2.58, 363 
Nieuland, 17U 
:'>óijni.Xovgorod. 3!J9 
GOVl'rUllIent, 390 
Xikolaistad, 219 
Nikohyev, 312-13 
Nikolave\'sk, 
O;j 
Dï"sttict, ;,73 
Nikopol, 
10 
Nissa Hiver, 132 
X iSsU111-fiord. ;j 1 
Njommclsaskas River, 103 
XogaiTat.lrs, 317, H7 
:'>óurdan-l:'kog,76 
Nor.lerü District, 27 

onll;vn, 7;j 
Kurrkiiping, 131, 1,.3 

 uI"Se language. 117 
Kurth Cape. 7.5 
DviUll Hiver, 346 
I:'ea, 17 
Suund, 174 
'{j mIs, 345 
Korth-Fast Land. 170 
X orth- "-est Pelllllsula, Iceland, 
(j 

orwav. 73 
K or\\ egian langungc, 117 
X orwegi.lns. 113 
:Kovaya Ladoga, 3
5 
Lchitza, 317 
Zemlya,3.i8 
Kovgorod: 
32-4 

ever8kiy, 302 
Ko'Viye Troki, 266 
Novo-Cherkask. 4:l6, 438 
Khoporsk, 4
;j 
(
l'or<Yive\'sk 308 
l'zen
k, 4:!U' 
l' zensk LJi
ttÏct, 373 
ZïLko\-, 21>7 
Kovoïe-Lsolye, 412 
1\ 0\\ e }liasto, 2.i2 
liowo Alexandrya. 252 
Georgiewsl;, 255 
Kow)" Dwor, 2.i5 
K uekö Island, 235 
:Kya 
\'erige, 144 
1\ yborg, 62 
Ny Kadeby, 219 
Nykjübing, 67 
Nymindegab Bar, 51 
K yöe Island, 31 
Ny-Sl(,
. 

[ 
1\)stad, 219 


Oboran. 308 
Ochakov, 313 
Udáda Hr.lUn, 32 
Od, n"e, Ii\! 
Fiord, 23 
Odl'nsholm Isl.\lld, 235 
Ilùl'soa. Dl:i-lti 
U>/inski\- Canal, 287 
uka Ba
in, 39u 
}Üver, 365-6 
Öland !bland, b2-3 
Ulbia, 31;\ 
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Old B.,lievers, 387 
Old Dvina Hi\cr, 229 
Ulech\'e, 311 
I.leg, '1\17 
Oluneshti. 317 
Ilione'tz, 329 
Ilbh,mka, ;'08 
Ulviopol.312 
Unega, üulf of, 349 
Lake, 323, 3
Q 
Oplanùe, 77 
Op
lo, 123 
(haeia-.J ..kull, 28 
Uranienbaulll, 3!O 
(IrchR, 2!-i7 
Örebro, 141 
Orekhoviy, 325 
Urenburg, 3i
, 420 
.. (
uvernmellt, {20 
()resllllli. ;j! 
urol Uo\ernm..nt, 390 
Tu\\ n, 391 
()rs,L.112 
Usc"r Frederiksborg, 165 
L-md. 181 
Üsel Island. 2;:;0 
Usereda Hi\'er. 435 
Uskarsborg, lOll, 123 
Oslo, 123 
Ustashko\"',388 
( Ister Hiver. 303 
Oster,i District, 27 
Island, 26 
Üstcrrisiir, 127 
Ü
tersund, 142 
Ostrog. 288 
Castle, 28.5 
Ostrogosh.k,43.j 
Ostruleka. 2;j;j 
()
trow, 25.5 
II
tvak 1.) w18, 344 
(lst,'aks. 216 
th'i
liopol, 317 
th ratinsk II ills, 268 
linter Leds, :Korth Sea, 17 
Uzulko\, :!.52 


l'ac-Khoi :\Ionntains, 344; 359 
l'ai)'anne, Lake. 213 
l'al..ostrov ] slands, 3
 7 
I'asvik Hin'r, z13 
l'avlusk, 3!0 
Pavluv!>k 435 
I'dI'm!. Lake-, 2:!7, 330-2 
I'elùoniemi, 151 
Peno, H3 
Peno, La ke. 36! 
Penza GO\ ernment, 414 
Hiver.{lll 
Per'.);. p. HI' 
Peninsula, 441 
Peremiehl, 3!J 1 
l'erevaslav, 3U7 
l'eni1ians, 407 
remau, :l

 
Hi \"el', 229 
Petehen..ghs. 198 
J'etehOla ..iver, .H8 
I'eterhof, 339 
I'etermulln Land, 181 
l'etru\'sk.lÏe. 4;\5 
P.trozavod
k. 217,334 
l'idasaari, 119 
l'ihla\ esi, Lake, 213 
l'ilica Hiver, 246 
l'inczo\\", 2.52 
I'im'ga Hi\l'r, 346 
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Pinsk, 2
7 

Iarsh, 2il 
Poitrkow, 252 
l'iteä, 142 
River, 101 
Pleskov, 330 
1'Ioek, 2';5 
I'<)d
ol'odsko
 e, 292 
l'udolia, 312 
1'odolsk, 392 
1'o!!ar. 302 
}...k,.ov
koy", 310 
1'oland. 2-H 
Poles. 247 
Pol('
Ya. 2i2 
Polish ,Jews, 248 
l'oli
hehu1.i. 3ul 
T'o\ist Hi" r. 323 
]'olonwt Biver, 323 
1'"lot.. Rin'r, 26i 
l'olotzk. l!ì8, 267 
Poltava, 309 
}'ùn1l'ranians, 2-13 
]'onto.Caspian Basin, 3iG 
POpOV.l (jora, 361 
I'opovtzî SPet. 31\.') 
1'ol'ot,'a Hiver, 261 
]'o-Hûssì. If18 
}'ùrsgrund. 127 
I'otato eroJ>. Hll
sia. 4GO 
1'..t
l",ïll:l Binr, 3U6 
])r.1Q"a? 2.3:4 
l'rehi"toric l"(.mains, Df"nmark,.
 i 
1'olanù, 2
,j 
J{U

i.l, H).)-; 
SL"andina,-ia, 112 
l'krania "91 
White li
sia, 28:3 
1'1 inee Charles Foreland, 1.0 
l'ripet :Ba
in. 282 
Hi""r, 292 
.. Prus
ian !-;\\itzel"land;' 
!.) 
J'ruth l:Ï\er, :H:> 
PI zed1nJrz, 2.-)2 
111"I'IU
 :,1, 3Bl 
1'1>1.0", 33U 
L,ke, 22. 
1;"l'ul,lic, 330 
1'80] Ui VPl". 2;5, 30S 
}'1l1km.... 3
0 
1'ultusl<. 2.).) 
1>llnga-h.llju, 211 
})u8tuzt-'rsk, ð4S, 3:;8 
l'utilo\'o quanies, 335 
.. Putrid :-,'a." !28 
}'v}'ii
plk". Lake, 211 
. Vri'il:..i, L.lke, :1l:3 


11mr];rn Is]amls, 20, 214 
U\'iJ;k}>kk, 142 
Ua I:i, er. 3G5 
];aùnlll. :!5:! 
Uail\\"ys, }), nmark, iO 
tïnland, 22! 
Ru
si'l. -1G9 
:-O:ca1ldina, ia, 156 
Rainiall. Hussia, 188 
Volg.t Basin, 368 
J:aKO\\, :!õ2 
Randers. 62 
Kmeã, 142 
I-:ashovka, 309 
n.t
kolniks, 31\5 
HastL-Gaise )lo\l1ltain<, .5 
l:attvik. I 
2 
Itauna Hiver, 8. 
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Hawa, 25.) 
I:echerche Ea,', 1';"3 
Heligion, Denruark, il 
Finland. 226 
Lithuania. 261-4 
l\orwa,,160 
PohncÍ, 2!i, 250 
UuS:!ia, 3
.j, 
; 6 

wcden, 16! 
Rdigious sects, Hussia, 385 
Heni. 318 
Rewl, 23. 
Harbour. 
2S 
Heykjanes, 31 
Hl'ykjavik, :18. 38, !3-! 
1-:ha8. Hhos, Hiver, 365 
Hiazan, 39i 
Hibe,61 
Blhinsk, 389 
lliga, 2:?9, :?3S 
Gulf of, 229 
RingJ..jlihing,61 
,}-" un'd, .il 
Ujov, 31'S:> 
}{j ukan-fos Falls, 102 
}{ockall, 2 
Hogachm' Bay, 361 
}{omni. 308 
Homsùal Alps, .7 
Win Channel, ál 
Hünne, 67 
1:ünnebv, 133 
Hüros, i2!, 129, 151 
Hos Hiver, 306 
Hij,;kilde, 66 
Uosl>ona Hiver, 322 
Uostov, 3UC, 
3!ì 
UO\ VaIlev, 3.2 
Hügen hl;tlld, .,3 
Hunö Island, :!3i'> 
Uurik. 1 !.Ii 
Huss, origin of the name, 196 
Ji uss'lllova, 3.)8 
}tussian Empire, grO\\ th of, 202 
Hussian lakes and rivers, 11>6-7 
Lapland. 3-11 
Lapps, 3,j0 
Rllthenia, 2!-iU 


Sactersdal, 77 
!:;aima Canal, 22.5 
Lake. :Hl, 213, 321 
8ailna.
, ðãO 
8.tkmar.l Hiwr, 3,7, 420 
8algir Wvcr, H2 
::;alt 
tel'l'e8, Caspian Basin, 
,3 
::;"mara Jlllldion, 31U 
Govcrnml"nt, -11-1 
Hiver, Hi 
To\\n, -11 i 
Samojitians, :!27, 261 

:unoyed Crals, 3-1-1 
::;amoyeds, ;s51 
S,mlsö Island, 51 
!S'ID HÏ\'er, :H6 
::;andö District, 27 
:Sandonlierz, 2-15, 252 
:--anta Cruz Island, i2 

.tr"iclùk, 4 21 
:--arapùl,413 
Salatov famine, -155 
Governmpnt, -1 U 
Town, HI; 
::5aratovka River, !IS 
:-;arepta, -11 U 
:--arì-Kerman, -U8 
:-;'.lrnh1.tia1l8, 19
 


F:'u'psborg. 122-3 
:'.ups Falls, 102-;3 
Savolinna, 221 
Scandinavia. i3 
Seamlin:l\"ian l\sar, 87 
Fiords, 
3 
Lakes, 9! 
Hi\.er
 99 
S('andina\i
ns, 115 
::;eania, 113 
Schlüsselburg-. 335 
:-O:cythians, H).j. 291,446 
Sebastopol, H9 
SPg, Lake, 3
6 
Seiland Island, i 5 
Seliger, LakP, 365, 388 
SelijarO\'ka Hi,'er, 36'> 
:--en jen Islands, tH 
::-erdobol, 2:H 

c:rdobsk, -!3á 

crebrdSOvskaYa, 36
 
Serfs, emancipation of, 161 

ergius, 3U6 
Scrgiyevsk, !Hi 
Sprbriyevskiy Pos .d. 396 

crpukhov, 392 
Seven Islands, liO 
Severia, 200 
::;evernaya Dvina Hiver, 3-16 
Sevsk 302 
Shab,;, 317 
:--;hagani Lake, 280 
Shamans, 3.>u 
:--hatzk, 398 
f'hchugor Riwr, 3!8 

hekslla Hivpr, 3-16 

helon Ri, er, 323, 331 

hipping of Russia, -167 

eandinavia, 153 
:--'hklov, 28i 
:-O:llOstka, 302 
:Shuya,3!)9 
:--icdlee, 2.').) 
Sieradz, '.!fJ 1 
:'igtun,l, 136, 139 
Silesia. Polish. 213 
Silfra-Iwkr Hi-'er, 32 
Siljan. Lake, 97, 142 
:--;ü;, bir. -117 
Simhirsk. J,akp, 366 
Gon.rmncnt, !14 
To\\ n, 41 i 
F:imfl'ropol, H8 
:--inia,-k.1. 426 
:--illukha Basin, 312 
Sìrovedì. 2.j 1 
l"isoÏka Hi,-cr, 3-16 
:--;ivash. Vtkc, -128 

izr.ln, 41H 

iiilhmd Island, : 2 
:--;"kagl'n. 62 
Skager Bak, 18 
::-kammlingsbank,49 
:"kani;r, 133 

k"ptár-Jökll11, :30 
Skarn, l:{õ 
Skaw. th('. õi 

kt.ii'lara RivI'I" 30 
:"kei1\ár,u'-S Iß.ìr, 31 
1'J.."lll"Ìte1\, H:! 
Hi"er, 101-3 
I'keppsbolm Island, 165 

kidel, 261 
:"kien, 127 
I'kicn-eIf River. 102 

kiernic
ice, 255 
Skjt'-'rstad, 151 



Hjá1fjandifliót, 3-1 
:--kjiirgaarù Island-, 80-1 
I"kokloster. 13\1 

\"opini, 3\17 
:--kr,a,van Islami, U9 

 lagelse, (; i 
:-latoù>t, 413 

lattaretiu lur :\[ountain, 24 
:-1,,'anoserh>k,437 
:-;la\lUlsJ... 43. 
:"'1." states, :!O 1 

Ia's of Uussia, 193-6 
:--:loLotl
J..OI. 413 

I'),-"ks, :!91 
Slon'ni, 198 
Slut.>k. 287 
:-:meerenberg, 178 

Illolensk, :l:>6 
GO\-ernment, 388 
SnaefeIls-JükuIl, 27 
Snehætten )Iountain, i7 
:-:üderküping, 134 
:-:üderhamn, 142 
:-:öùermannland, 94 
:--:og, Lake, 3:!5 
So
ne-fiord. 83 
Sol Hi,'er. 2.3 
:--:olanka }{i,er, 3.8 
Solikamsk,4,12 

l)Ilöisa, 108 
:-:olombo]a, 3.58 
:-:olovetzkiy Island, 319, 354-5 
:-:olo,-ki Island, 354 
Soltzi, 331 
Sülyesborg. 133 
:--;Opl.lki, 3uO 
Snrö.. 67 

orochiutzi, 3119 
:--'ound, the, 18 
:-;outh 
,'hll'swig, 67 
rrals, 3.5 
Spiritualists. sel.t of, 38i 
"pitL:hergen, liO-9 
:--:prenois'mðr 34 
..
t. LI
rthol<J
1f"'" IsI.mtl, 16i 
Georc:e Con...ent, 4,>4 
J..hn'Island, i2 
)Iacarius Mona_ten", 410 
Xilus 1l0nastery, 36i 
Petersburl!'.33.5-40 
Thomas Island, i:! 
Stadel-fiord.5i 
:--:tanor, 134 
:--:tans Foreland, I i2 
stara
'a Rusa, 331-2 
Staritza, 3S8 

taro-Constantinov, 288 
:--:t'lrodùb, 302 
:--:tayang,'r, 10.';, 127 
:--:ta\'"11 Hoek, 82 
Stenka Kurc:ans, 367 
:--:tenkj,ler, 112 
:--:tl'ppes, 269 
Stcppo\iki. 301 
:"'terlitamak,413 
!'te,'"1ls Klint. 59 
:--:tockho]m, 136 
Sto )Iog-il, 3U 
:--:tor .-\.f,"an, Lake, 97 
Ston-jü. Lake, 9i 
Strannikl seet, 38i 
Strib, 62 
::;trümü District, 27 
Island, 25 
:O-:triimsholm äs, 90 
:--:triimstarl. 131 
::,otllb"ll;o Hi,er, 306 
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Snderü District, 27 
:--:ujtl,,1,398 
Sukhona Hi,'er, 356 
:--:ula D"sin, 308 
Sulitelma, 142 
::;.umi. 308 
Sunds,all, 142, 152 
:--:unnan.t;kog, ,6 
:"'uunlen-nlaa, :!o7 
SuolIll'n-:--:dká. 208 
.
llr(i Hi, er, 404 
:--:uur-"l'lri Is]ancl, 2 I-i 
:--:unr T) tteI"!' Island. 2!J9 

U\ando, Lake, 324 
:--:uwalki, 25;) 
:--uzdal, 398 
:--:uzdalians, 353 
S,atol 
08, 342 
I :--:,atos]av, 19i' 
:--:'dlhorg, 221, 330 
:--:"endborg, 62 
:--;, erdviken Channel, 8ó 
S'enziany, 266 
:--:\etloie, Lake, 410 
::i,'ir, a23 
:--:,iyaga Hiyer, 417 
sweden, ï.'I 
Swede o , II.i, 234 
::-wedish h"..d]and, li2 
Language, 117 


Taasinge Island, 02 
Tabl'l go. 135 
'f..gm13ï 
lountain, 3ii-8 
Taganrog-. 43\1 
Gulf of, 426 
Tal::in. 31 i 
T,." ik Gla. ier, i.j 
TambO\", 39:; 
GO\'crnment, 390 
Taman Peninsula, 3.1 
Tamar. 31:>5 
Tammerfors, 2
1 
Tarnapoll'l..tLau, 268 
farutino, 391 
Tasmin 
Iarsh, 308 
Tatal'S of K.,zan, 406 
T.,\'";ostehu8, 221 
Ta,-asti In..., 216 
Tl'lemark ]aJ..es, 100 
Tell-Pos-Is :\lountain, 3H 
Tepyaks, 409 
Terek River, 3iO 
TereteY Hiver, 301 
ThingvaUIt. 33 
Thiorsa Hin-r, 31 
ThisteJ,61 
Thorsnut :\Iountain, 83 
Thousand Islands, I i2 
Tikhaya :--:osna Riwr, 435 
Tikh...in. 334, 
Tikh\Ìnka River, 334 
Tiligul Liman, 128 
Timan Distriet, 3.')3 
Hange, 31::: 
Tindholm, 2.j 
Tir,\s,31i' 
Tir,\opo],317 
'Ii \'"ertzi ::-I.,,'s, 292 
'1'o]sta,"a )logila, 311 
Tomaszow, :!õ2 
Tonsberg. 126 
Top-ozl'ro, Lake, 224 
Toretz River, 437 
Torghatt Rock, 82 
Torjok,38'\ 
Tornell, 219 


40:) 


Tornell TIi'er, 101-2 
Trask, Lake, 9i 
Toropl'tz,331 
Tos]1I. HÌ\er, 398 
Tr
de of Denmark, 69 
HussÌ'l, 4,6i 
::;eandina,ia, 153 
Trasund, 2:!1 
Trelleborg, 133 
Treurenl,erg Bar, 179 
Troïtza }louasten', 396 
Trulllniltan tails; 102 
Tromsü, 129 
Tronclhjem, 15, 128-9 
'l'rubej Hi> er, 30i 
Trunsho,-sk, 3u2 
Tûeh\"ov, 318 
Tula City, 391 
GO"l'fmnent, 390 
Tuudra",3U 
:l:ur,.k, :!": 
luro,., 2
. 
'l\'cJl'strand, 127 
rr'"ll', J
8 
Tn,rtza Hi'''cr, 388 
T\'k-,cin 255 
T
'ri-fio;d. 99-101 
Tmgan l{iyer, 367 
'l'z Iritzln. 36., 419 
Tzarov, -119 
TZ'lIkoic-Selo, 
40 
Tz ,rO\'a IÜ,-er, 3Li7 
Tzna, 391) 


l,ldemIla, 1.1 
"Cia Government, -102 
Town, 413 
River. 413 
l!!I":t Hi'''er, :l00, 391 
rgrians,2lS 
l"krauia, 2:;S 
Tid, Lake, 212 
Clc:'burg_ :l1.i, 219 
Uluehi, :.!9:! 
rman, 312 
"L'meä, 142 
Hi,er, 101 
Lniversities, :Russia, 4i1 

"eden, HH 
rnja Ri,er. 3\'0 
rpa Ri,er, 391 
ç IJSlla, 1:3S-9 . 
"l'"nin'bih", 164 
rral-Altaic r,ice, 3:!8 
"l'" m] H ,sin. 363 
:\I,mntains, 341, 344 
Hi\er. 3;.)-7, 421 
rralsk, 3i8. 4
1 
"l'"raniLorg. 1:'3 
rrenc:a )lountain, 3i7 
rss,,\ Hi"'l'r, 3-113 
rst-
isobk, 3.56 
TZllma.348 
Ya\Ìtzk.4:!1 
Y û'g, 333, ; 5(j 
LZlfi lÚ"er, 3i3 


Vaagö District. 2i 
Y,,,lam Islands, 325 
Yadsü, 1:!9 
Yaga Hi,'er, 346 
Yaig,\ch hland. 3.jl 
YaId,li Plateau, 3:!3, 364 
\llmhus, 14:! 
Yaranger-fiorJ, 129 
Yaran!,'"Ìnns, Hli 
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Y,lrd.i, 129 
Yardühus, 158 
Ya.a, 219 
'-a
ilko,', 306 
Yatna.Jökull, 28, 31 
l'lateau, 3! 
'.aznm.2:"\6 
Y azniki District. 398 
Yejle. 61 
Fiord. 49 
Yelikaya Rin.r, 320 
Yeliki)a Luki, 3H 
Yepsf's, 328 
Vereya, 396 
Verkva Hi,er, 346 
Ycst-fiord. 81, UlJ 
Vester Aalen Islands, 81, III 
Vestmann Islands, 37, 41 
Yetluga l{iver, 410 
Viatka, 413 
Guyernment, 402 
Rinr. 413 
Viborg, 62 
Vichec.la Basin, 356 
Hi, cr. 333. 346 
Vi!:"r lsl.ond, 39 
\ïlk n \",31M 
Vilna, 2IH-G 
\ïm HiH'r, 3!G 
\ïneta, 2!3 
Vine, ards of RUB!>ia, 4.)9 
Yimiitza, 312 
Virz-j,ll"\", Lake, 22b. 230 
Vi
hni. V olochok, ;$1>8 9 
Vi-tula Proyiuee, 241 
Hiyer, 246 
Yihl 
tatistic", Russia, !.H 
Yitba Hiyer, 26ì 
\ïteh,k. 26ì 
Vladimir, 398 
Vladimiria, 198 
Vladimir- ,. olius1.iy, 198, 2<;7 
Zaleskiy, 19b, 398 
Vladimirovka, 419 
YladiYo
tok, 205 
\ ogul rrals, 3H 
V olcauoes, Iceland, 29 
Yolga }J,lsin, 363 
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Volga Delta, 367 
Hiver, 364 
Y olgino Y crkhoyye, 364 
Y ulg-n, L,ke, 364 
"011<110" }J,I<in, 321 
Hi\u. J23 
:-'la,s,llJS 
""Ikon Fore
t, 36 i 
V olkosnkiy Les, 364 
,'ologda, 3.5.5-6 
Go\"ernment, 341 
Y olosts, 463 
Volsk,418 
Y ordingborg, 67 
,"orib'a Hiver, 346 
"oriugs-fos Falls, 102 
"orkresenskoïe, 410 
Y ormen Hiver, 102 
Y orobyo, I Gorl Hills, 394 
Yoronej Hinr, 422 
'Town, 432, 435 
Y orskla Basin, 309 
Y oskresensk, 396 
Vosnesensk,312 
Yot)aks, 408 
Waigach Island, 314, 35& 
"'arberg, 132 
'" arsa", 253-5 
"'arta, 2.')1 
'" axholm, 165 
'" enden, 239 
'Yener, Lake, 95.6 
"'enersborg, 1;31 
\\- est J\lanlch Hiver, 370, 3,2 
I 'Yestprâs, HI 
'V-etter, Lake, 95-6 
'Yhite Jllountain, 170 
Russia, 268. 283 
Russians, 283 

étl, 3-1.) 
\\ïborg, 2
1 
Fiord, 222 
"ïche's L,llul, 179-80 
I \\ïeprz Hi\"er, 216 
\\ ïl.mov Castlt', 255 
'Yilczek Island, 180 
I Wilko" )'Bki, 255 


E
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"'i1lman ,trand, 221 
\\ïndau, 240 
Hi\"er. 229 
"ïsb,-, U3 
\\ïsiñg, 13.) 
\\ïslica, 2.)2 
"ïsmar H.lrbour, 21 
\\ïocIawek. 2.j5 
\\ïoda"a. 25'> 
Wollin, 243 
'Yorms Island, 230,23.5 
\Vuoxen Hiver, 2Il, 324 
Yagarlik River, 277 
Yaita, 451 
Yarilo, 390 
Yarosl3Y, 390 
Government, 388 
Ya)ik Hi\"Cr, 3i8, 421 
Yayitzk,421 
Yefremoy, 434 
Yekaterinburg, 376 
Yekaterinosla",310 
Y eletz, 434 
YeliBawtgrad, 312 
Yelton. Lake, 37:.1-3 
Yeni-Kaleh,451 
IStmit. 423, 429 
Yetahna, 398 
Ystad, 133 
Y ugar !-:trait, 3.j9 
Y ûl Riyer, 365 
Yunna :\Iountain, 377 


Zadonsk, 434 
Zaporogs, 293 
Zdunka 'Vola, 251 
Ztaland, 52 
Zemliansk,434 
Zemnoï Poyas, 3H 
Zemst'-o, 474 
Zichy Land, 181 
Zimni\'rt Gorl 344 
Zir\"aiIian8, 353 
Zlatuíìst. 377 
Zmiyev ,'ai,306 
Zolòto-ust, 413 
Zubtzo\", 388 
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